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EDMOND SPENSER—THE STATE PAPERS. 


Many a heavy look 
Followed sweet Spenser, till the thickening air 
Sight’s further passage —- 


A BIoGRAPHY has the same defect as 
a portrait. The subject is isolated: 
the man may be depicted at full 
length, but we have only a breathless, 
motionless map of a single person, 
and fail to see those who were near 
and dear to him, his family, friends, 
and all the circumstances that formed 
his home and his life. Such being 
the deficiencies in pictures and me- 
moirs, a brief sketch of Edmond Spen- 
ser can only meagrely portray “the 
prince of poets of histyme.” Yet the 
fresh details we now offer relating to 
this illustrious poet must assuredly be 
welcome, since additional information 
respecting him will gratify the curio- 
sity felt regarding the fortunes of one 
whose rare genius gives interest to the 
minutest circumstances of his personal 
history. Most of the scraps here col- 
lected are either unpublished or little 
known, being scattered in MSS. in 
various public libraries and offices, and 
in obscure books, so that they will 
lengthen the chain of knowledge of 
Spenser’s life. But do all we may, a 
“life” of the author of “The Faérie 
Queene,” like one of Shakespeare, can 
only present us with a mere skeleton, 
in lieu of the vital form. Some of 
the information about to be given is 
slightly introduced in Craik’s “ Spen- 
ser and his Poetry;” but our chief 
additions will serve to correct several 
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misstatements in previous biographies. 
These errors have led to misappre- 
hensions concerning the rise and posi- 
tion of the great Elizabethan poet. 
Our investigations will, by shedding 
the light of truth on his entire story, 
show him in aspects in which hitherto 
he has not been regarded, and dis- 
play him in a manner calculated to 
Increase our admiration of his trans- 
cendant abilities. 

Until lately obscurity hung over 
Edmond Spenser’s birth and parent- 
age. It is now evident that he was 
of a family bordering on the rank of 
gentry, resident near Burley, in Lan- 
cashire. Their surname is spelt in- 
differently, with a c or an s as its fifth 
letter. he poet’s autographs are 
very scarce, so much so that we could 
discover none, not even a facsimile of 
one, until we lit upon several of his 
signatures, attached to documents in 
the Record Office of the Secretary of 
State, and it is to these original and 
interesting papers, which are his own 
statements as to his acquisitions of 
property, and to other unedited docu- 
ments in the same depository, that we 
shall presently refer. 

Spenser undoubtedly was distantly 
related to the house of Althorpe, and 
boasts himself as being “the meanest 
of a noble family,” the descendants of 
which justly consider him as having 
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conferred lasting lustre on their name. 
He was born in East Smithfield, near 
Tower Hill; but, though hinting no 
dislike of having first seen the light 
within the sound of Bow Bells, he is 
proud to deduce his origin from a high 
country family :— 


‘* Merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life's first native source; 
Though from another place I take my name, 
A house of ancient fame.” 


This place is a little property, still 
called “Spenser’s,” in the Forest of 
Pendle, at the foot of Pendle Hill, 
where, doubtless, while a youth, he 
became imbued with his ardent affec- 
tion for hill and sylvan scenery. His 
surname derives, however, as “ Le 
Spenser,” from the ancient office of 
Dispensator Regis. The generally 
received date of his birth, 1553, is 
questionable, and it is probable that 
the true date is somewhat earlier. He 
was entered as a sizar at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, 20th May, 1569 ; 
took his B.A. degree in January, 1573, 
and his M.A. in June, 1576. During 
his residence with his relatives, the 
young and sensitive collegian became 
enamoured of “ Rosalind,’ whom he 
describes as “the widow’s daughter 
in the glen,’ and who, having en- 
couraged his advances, gave her hand 
to another. The heart-broken poet re- 
lieved his sorrows for a time in plain- 
tive pastorals; but such was his con- 
stancy to this cruel piece of excellence, 
that his disappointment seems to have 
embittered his early life, and his re- 
membrance of it endured nearly a 
score of years. 

If the date assigned to his birth be 
correct, he was but twenty-six years 
of age when, in the summer of 1580, 
Tot Grey, on being named Viceroy 
of Solel, sameted bles as secretary. 
The maxim of selecting the right man 
for the place may have been some- 
what disregarded in those days, yet 
it is reasonable to suppose that the 
youthful writer was qualified for his 
office by some acquaintance with po- 
litical business, if not by previous 
knowledge of a country then so ex- 
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ceedingly convulsed, that experience 
was essential on the part of the exe- 
cutive. 

Phillips, the nephew of Milton, 
states, in his “Theatrum Poetarum 
Anglicanorum,” that the illustrious 
Sir Philip Sydney, the poet’s earliest 
patron, whose noblest attribute con- 
sisted in his being “ the common ren- 
dezvous of worth in his time,” pro- 
cured for his protegé the appointment 
of secretary to his father, Sir Henry 
Sydney, Lord Deputy of Ireland ; and 
that upon the Viceroy’s return home, 
the young placeman’s _———— 
ceased. is statement deserves be- 
lief, although discredited by over- 
sceptical biographers. Sir Henry 
quitted his government in the summer 
of 1578, and, in the ensuing year, we 
find his supposed attaché one of the 
household of Sydney’s brother-in-law, 
the Earl of Leicester, and about to be 
despatched by this nobleman in, ap- 
parently, a diplomatic character, to 
some country whither he was to pro- 
ceed by sea, his destination being, 

robably, the Emerald Isle, whence 

e would forward intelligence during 
a critical period of its political state, 
a theme he subsequently wrote on 
with consummate ability.* Again, he 
seems, by a passage in the work we 
allude to, his “ View of the State of 
Ireland,” to have taken a practical 
view of the land some years prior to 
the date usually ascribed to his first 
visit. He states that he was present 
at the beheadal of “the notable trai- 
tor,” Murrough O’Brien ; an execution 
he notices on account of a scene that 
occurred, which in barbarity surpasses 
his other details of the savage conduct 
of the “Scythian” Irish, and is un- 
paralleled by any horror imagined in 
‘The Faérie Queene.” 

He describes the foster-mother of 
that high-born Gael as seizing the 
severed head of her beloved foster- 
son, and swallowing the blood that 
flowed from it, exclaiming, with 
shrieks, that the earth was not worthy 
to drink it! This horrible incident 
he witnessed at Limerick, and it was 
there, according to the accurate chro- 


* The Irish State Correspondence of 1579 contains several notices of a Mr. 
Spenser who was employed here in that year. Lord Justice Pelham always writes 
of this gentleman as ‘his brother,” who therefore seems to have been the Lord 
Justice's brother-in-law. Todd considers, in his biography of the poet, that this 
gentleman's age and social position were above those of the poet. 
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nicles of “The Four Masters,” that 
the beheadal of, write they, “the most 
renowned and noble of the heirs of 
Carrigonel and Arlo, namely, Mur- 
rough O’Brien,” occurred in the year 
1577. For ourselves, being satisfied 
with this evidence, we believe the 
poet accompanied Sir Philip Sydney 
on his visit to Dublin prior to the 
above date, which was when, as ap- 
pears by the “Sydney Letters,” it was 
attempted to oust a clan of O’Briens 
from the Arlo forest, so frequently 
celebrated in his verse. 

The principal mistake asto Spenser 
is the vulgar idea that he owed his 
rise more to patronage than to merit. 
Thecontraryseemsthecase. His birth 
could have brought him little advan- 
tage, and his education as a sizar at 
Cambridge was, socially viewed, 
hardly respectable ; so that the causes 
of his early admittance to favour with 
the great must have been the evi- 
dence which he gave of unusual tal- 
ents, a marvellous fund of knowledge, 
and those manifold graces of heart 
and mind, which, since they glow in 
his poetry, must have shone in him- 
self, gaining him the friendship of 
the incomparable Syduey, and the 
patronage of Leicester. Besides, it 
may be safely judged that, at the 
time he was a young, unknown man, 
when Lord Grey received him as sec- 
retary, his bearing was such as the 
chivalric gentillesse of his poetry de- 
notes. Whilst his master held the 
sword of state in Ireland, his services* 
were rewarded by several public 
grants, which appear to have been, 
rather than royal patronage, the 
source of his subsequent profits and 
property. These viceregal boons 
were unknown to every biographer 
excepting Mr. Craik, and the most 
remarkable of them have escaped 
even his industrious research. The 
first was a lease of Enniscorthy Castle 
and Abbey, with extensive lands. 
He instantly turned this valuable in- 
terest into money, and soon after- 
wards bought a lease of another 
abbey, in New Ross, which he subse- 





* We have as 


valuable to the Castle. 
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quetty sold. In 1582, he received 
rom the Crown the custodium of 
Newlands, a sequestrated estate, and 
a six years’ lease of Viscount Bal- 
tinglas’s house in Dublin, on the at- 
tainder of the owners.t These two 
last grants are hitherto unnoticed. 
The young secretary does not seem to 
have parted with them, but, on the 
contrary, to have used the house asa 
residence, having become holder of 
an office, the clerkship to the Court 
of Chancery, or “ Registership of 
Chancery for the Faculties,” a snug 
situation, in which he probably in- 
vested his money, purchasing it from 
his intimate friend, Lewis Bryskett, 
also a poet and author, and who, hav- 
ing obtained permission to resign it, 
in order “to withdraw to the quiet- 
ness of study,” retired to the clerk- 
ship of the provincial government of 
Munster, which he also sold, it would 
seem, at a subsequent time, to Spenser. 
Minor offices such as these were 
urchaseable ; and, before our under- 
ing had been a year in the colonial 
metropolis, he acquired this register- 
ship, which he retained until 22nd 
June, 1588,t when he obtained the 
office in Munster. His long tenure 
of this place is unrecorded in any 
“ Life,” as he is generally assumed to 
have returned to England with “Sir 
Arthegal,” after this resolute Lord 
Lieutenant had succoured the dis- 
tressed “ Irena”—otherwise, invaded 
Erin. Yet it would have been more 
consistent with prudence, and is more 
so, therefore, with probability, that 
he remained where he possessed an 
office, a house, and a custodium, than 
that he should have gone back toa 
country where he had no ostensible 
means of living. Besides, it seems 
that he had forfeited Leicester’s fa- 
vour, by meddling in the delicate 
question of the proposed marriage 
between Elizabeth and the great 
favourite ; so that, in all likelihood, he 
preferred the Irish to the British 
metropolis. 

When his secretaryship ceased, he 
was in comparative leisure ; and if he 


et met with little to show if Secretary Spenser’s services were 
A book of concordatums of 1582 contains an entry of 


£162, equal to £2,000 of our money, assigned to him for rewards paid by him. 
Most of these “rewards” were, doubtless, of the nature of spy and blood-money. 


+ State Paper Office. 
t Liber Hibernie. 
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stayed, as we imagine, in Dublin, he 
would again write and pray Gabriel 
Harvey “to send with all expedition” 
the precious MS. of his epic, suppos- 
ing he had left it behind him, and 
then eagerly resume that industry 
which the multiplicity of his early 
labours in the Muse’s service exhibits. 
At the time Leicester promised him 
employment he had resolutely aban- 
doned “rymes.” “ By my troth,” 
wrote he, “I have no spare time to 
think on toys that demand a freer 
head than mine is at present.” But 
now he was justified in cultivating his 
splendid talent. His youthful dream 
had been that his poetic work would 
bring him glorious fame, and what, in 
our day, is the proof of it, namely, 

rofit. He had plainly avowed such 

ope to his college chum, the taste- 
less banterer, Harvey, who, in reply, 
fairly enough ridiculed the idea that 
his sanguine friend could “live by 
Dying Pelicans, and purchase great 
landesand lordshi ppes with themoney 
his Shepherd’s Calendar and Dreams 
have afforded and will afforde him.” 
The age had not come when poets 
could count their gains by thousands 
sterling, and when the bookseller’s 
ledger is the criterion of genius. Yet 
the dream of the young and ardent 
bard was by no means vain and 
visionary. he pecuniary value of 
the grants he obtained through Lord 
Grey cannot easily be computed, 
as they consisted of leases, which 
were profitable according to the 
extent of the lands, their quality, 
and the amount of crown rent. Most 
of them he converted into ready 
money, which appears to have been 
the actual means by which he ac- 
quired both his provincial office and 
several thousand acres of land, He 
acknowledges this, indeed, in his 

rateful expressions to “ the pillar of 
+ life,” Lord Grey :— 


“ Through whose large bountie, pour’d on me 
rife 


In the first season of my feeble age, 
I now do live, bound yours by vassalage.” 


This acknowledgment as to the 
source of his fortunes was made prior 
to the considerable annuity given him, 
by regal favour, after the first impres- 
sion of “The Faerie Queene” had 
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stamped him as a great poet. Weare 
bent upon regarding him less in his 
bardic character than in the novel one 
of a purchaser of acres and offices, and 
believe that the inference to be drawn 
from his expression of gratitude to 
the Viceroy leads, with further testi- 
mony, to deductions highly creditable 
to him, for, not only may it be infer- 
red, that the “ bountie” he received 
was due to meritorious service, but 
that subsequently his frugality en- 
abled him to add to hisincome in the 
substantial form of “ real property.” 

In the summer of 1589 Spenser ex- 
ercised the office of Clerk of the Go- 
vernment Council of Munster, the 
patent of which Bryskett continued 
to hold after the bard’s death, when 
it was bought by Richard Boyle, 
afterwards the Great Earl of Cork. 
Half a century after, the patent sold 
for £1,500, and the income of the 
office was declared above £400 a- 
year; so the post was, doubtless, 
profitable to the poet, and certainly 
could have been no sinecure. He 
seems to have held it for only four 
years,* having assigned it away in 
1593 ; and we may presume that he 
had bought what he sold. 

Extreme poverty has always been 
ascribed to the author of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” yet without foundation, ex- 
cepting the remark of Camden, that 
“by a fate peculiar to poets, Spenser 
was always poor.” But this assertion 
of the good old antiquary is question- 
able, and he notices no other source 
of emolument than the secretaryship. 
The recipient of the Viceroy’s “rife 
boons’ must have obtained lasting 
competence from them, since these 
proofs of his master’s satisfaction did 
not terminate with Lord Grey’s te- 
nure of the Viceroyalty. Thereis no 
evidence that he returned to England ; 
had he done so, unemployed in the 
Queen’s service and poverty-stricken, 
he would have resumed the service 
of his diviner mistress, the Muse ; 
and if he is to be imagined as a young 
poet, highly gifted and highly pa- 
tronized, but an ex-official, reduced 
to eleemosynary modes of subsistence, 
would he not have published part of 
his great work (of which, in 1580, he 
had written much) prior to 1589, 
when he published a portion for the 


* Bill in Chancery. 
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furtherance of a suit at Court? At 
the time he is said to have returned 
to London, it seems that the doors of 
Leicester House were closed against 
him ; and had he been placeless, he 
would have been so out of purse, that 
even the doors of the tavern in King- 
street, whére he afterwards died, 
would not have been open to him ; 
so he could have betaken himself to 
little better than the Grub-street of 
the age ; and would not the Court, in 
that case, have echoed sooner with 
his song? We know how, when the 
ill-favour he encountered from Lord 
Burghley sharpened his wits, his want 
of success wrung from him his sole 
satiric effusion; and as he was so 
conscious of the power of his poetry 
as to bring it to on his fortunes, 
it may fairly be inferred that some 
memorial of his genius would have 
heralded his name at Court, had he 
not been otherwise occupied, before 
he caused himself, in 1589, to be an- 
nounced as the author of the incom- 
ylete work which instantly insured 
him fame and favour. So far from 
Tower Hill having been his Parnas- 
sus, he expressly says that his “ rude 
rymes were woven by a rustic muse 
in savage soyl,’ where Arlo Hill 
stood for a mount of inspiration. 

Our conjecture that he remained 
in Ireland and proceeded with his 
lengthy work, his opus magnum, is 
borne out by an interesting passage 
in Lewis Briskett’s “ Discourse of 
Civill Life,” a rare imprint, in which 
the poet is described as explaining 
the intent of his work to a party as- 
sembled at the author’s cottage, near 
Dublin. The “ Discourse,” addressed 
to Lord Grey, represents “ Mr. Ed- 
mond Spenser,” who is designated 
“late your Lordship’s secretary,” as 

refacing his explanation by observ- 
ing that he “had already well en- 
tered into” his labours. he assem- 
bly at which this interesting expla- 
natory view of the political allegory, 
“ The Faerie Queen,” was given, must 
have occurred between 1584 and 
1589, because one of the party, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, was primate 
during that period. It also appears, 
by the date of a sonnet addressed to 
his old Cantab friend, that he was 
living in this colonial city on the 18th 
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July, 1586. Indeed, in his prefatory 
sonnets to Lords Grey and Ormond, 
he intimates that his great poem, 
“the wild fruit which savage soil 
hath bred,” had been composed in 
Ireland. Other proofs could be ad- 
duced, and internal evidence in the 
work itself shows how largely Irish 
personages, scenes, and superstitions 


“ Gleam through Spenser’s elfin dream.” 


His biographers consider that he 
returned to England with Lord Grey, 
but they do not account for his 
whereabouts during the four years in 
which they place him there; and 
they describe him as going back, in 
1586, to Ireland, after the death of 
the brilliant friend and patron whose 
loss he so tenderly laments in “ As- 
trophel,” and consequent upon ob- 
taining a “royal grant” of forfeited 
lands, the conditions of which com- 
pelled him to cultivate the estate. 
The date of the so-called “grant” of 
Kilcolman is 27th June, 1586 ;* but 
we believe this is the charter to the 
first grantee, who was not Spenser, 
but one Reade, from whom it seems 
the poet purchased the title. This 
new light as to Spenser’s acquisi- 
tions occurs in his documents, in 
the Secretary of State’s Record Office, 
which we will proceed to cite. 

In the previous year the Queen 
had, by a sort of State advertisement, 
invited “the younger houses of gen- 
tlemen in England to settle in Ire- 
land,” on certain promises and con- 
ditions. Lands forfeited by a recent 
rebellion in Munster were then con- 
ferred by grants upon men who, as 
undertaking to settle particular num- 
bers of colonists on their new proper- 
ties, and to pay a certain rent to the 
Crown, were called “ undertakers.” 
The name of Sir Walter Raleigh 
heads the first list, as grantee of 
42,000 acres, but that of Edmond 
Spenser does not appear. Whether 
the poet was then resident in his na- 
tive country, the unemployed but 
able scion of a rural family, such as 
would now send their cadets to New 
Zealand, we have already questioned, 
contradicting his biographers, who 
are further of opinion that the inte- 
rests of no less personages than Sir 





* Birch’s “ Life of Spenser.” 
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Philip Sydney and Lords Grey and 

eicester were exerted to obtain the 
ex-secretary a “grant of lands in Ire- 
land,” which, after all, was but a 
chartered licence to colonize under 
difficult conditions. Allowing that 
the writer of the “ Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar” had a taste for hoggets and 
wethers, and could talk learnedly of 
bullocks, yet it seems strange that his 
patrons should have deemed him fit 
to make a “ planter,” and have fur- 
thered his removal from scenes of 
civilized life, for such an unintellec- 
tual purpose as the introduction of 
low grades of civilization into a bar- 
barous country. It were as if a 
rising laureate of our day should have 
his poetic fire quenched by a grantin 
Kaffirland. The constant occupation 
of the rebel chiefs of Munster was 
that referred to in the spirited re- 
joinder of the first Earl Spenser, dur- 
ing a parliamentary debate: “My 
Lord,” insolently exclaimed Howard 
of Arundel, “ when those things were 
doing, your forefathers were keeping 
sheep.” “When they were keeping 
sheep,” retorted Spenser, “ your lord- 
ship's ancestors were plotting trea- 
son.’ 

At the date of the grant, Spenser, 
laceless and unmarried, could hard- 
y, if in England, have had means to 
enable him, in the terms of the grant, 
“to people a seigniory of 4,000 acres 

with British families,” to assist these 
emigrants, who were to be no fewer 

than thirty-eight households, in cross- 
ing the sea, and then to establish them 
as his tenants at Kilcolman ; besides 
transporting himself, with, agreeably 
to the conditions, “men and maid 
servants, and provision of bread and 
drink for the first year.” The great 
influence and oft-replenished purse of 

Raleigh failed to fulfil similar con- 
ditions for his grant, even when sub- 
sequently reduced to 12,000 acres. 
On the other hand, “ Master Edmond 
Spenser,” late secretary in Dublin 

astle, a practised trafficker in Crown 
grants, and exercising an influential 
office in Munster, might prudently 
become the provisional occupant of 
forfeited lands which the grantee was 
indifferent about. 

Even had the estate been given 
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him, it was no great boon. The 
lands had been ravaged with fire and 
sword, and if not absolutely tenantless, 
the occupiers were little else than 
fierce enemies, whom the undertaker 
had to eject ; and, harder still, he was 
bound to transplant exotic husband- 
men into the wasted soil. How 
costly and difficult it was to bring 
farming people over from peaceful 
English fields to perilous Irish ones 
at that period, we gather from a con- 
temporary tract, by one Payne, an 
undertaker ; so that it is highly credit- 
able to Edmond Spenser, that we find 
by his answers to government inter- 
rogatories respecting the fulfilment of 
the conditions of the grant he had 
acquired, that this scion of a free- 
holding family in Lancashire had ac- 
complished much in the matter of 
colonization. 

In 1589, there were “six house- 
holds” of settlers on the land, which 
he was precluded from leasing because 
he had no established right to it ; 
but he was afterwards enabled, in 
consequence of, he says, “sundry 
honest persons in England having 
— to come over to inhabit his 
and, so soon as his patent is passed,” 
to nearly fulfil the conditions of estab- 
lishing the required number, but his 
= was not passed till 26th Octo- 

er, 1591.* A failure, however, in 
part, reduced the seigniory of 4,000 
acres, to which he would have been 
entitled, to 3,028, all that are included 
in his patent, and for which he was 
to pay an annual rent of £17 7s. Gd. 
he difficulty of his undertaking to 
import English farmers will be bet- 
ter understood by some extracts from 
other original documents in the State 
Paper office, which reveal the hostility 
evinced by the natives to his first few 
tenants. The first records referred 
to are bills in Chancery, concerning 
lands he is alleged to have usurped.t 
Besides these accusations, Hardi- 
man’s publication gives further charges 
of the same character, principally 
relating to his protracted quarrel 
with Maurice, Viscount Roche, of 
Fermoy. 

The curious details respecting this 
feud have not as yet added interest 
to any biography of the poet. The 





* Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy. 
¢t Archeologia, vol. xxi. 
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fierce controversy, between the Sassen- 
ach bard and his neighbour, the 
Anglo-Irish nobleman, arose from the 
circumstance that our adventurer’s 
purchases included supposed forfeited 
lands in the barony of Fermoy, to 
which his lordship had claim. This 
Roman Catholic peer, and chieftain 
of a powerful Anglo-Irish clan, had 
long been suspected of disloyalty ; and 
his seizure in his own castle, ten years 
back, during an insurrection, was one 
of Raleigh’s most daring exploits. 
But there were no proofs of treason. 
Spenser, however, as Clerk of the 
Provincial Government, obtained some 
evidence as to Lord Roche’s con- 
duct in 1588, at the perilous time 
when the rebel Irish had expected 
aid from Spain, the most flagrant 
being, that his lordship had caused 
gunpowder and other munitions of 
war to be secretly manufactured in 
his castle. This charge, if substan- 
tiated, would have led to the peer’s 
attainder, and consequently to the 
forfeiture of his estate. The Anglo- 
Trish lord found bitter and vigilant 
enemies in the new Sassenach settlers 
around him, and becoming furious 
against them, protested that they 
were encroaching on his hereditary 
domains, and seeking to deprive him 
of them utterly. One of these men 
had, he declares, shot an arrow at 
him in open assembly, boasting that 
if he killed Lord Roche, he himself 
“ would not lose the least joint in his 
body ;” but that should Lord Roche, 
or any of his men, shed a drop of 
Englishmen’s blood, he would forfeit 
life and lands.* Of the legal causes 
pending between this harassed noble- 
man and the undertakers, some were 
decided by the Dublin Privy Council in 
their favour. Spenser obtained a spe- 
cial “ order” from the castle against 
the Irish Viscount.t Against this 
Star-Chamber decision, Lord Roche 
appealed to Chancery; and, threatened 
with attainder and ruin, hastened to 
London, to lay his cause before the 
Queen. In a petition, dated 12th 
October, 1589, he designates his dis- 
tinguished adve as “one Ed- 
monde Spenser, Clearke of the Counsell 
in Mounster,” who, declares he, had, 
“by colour of his office, and by mak- 
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ing of corrupt bargains with certain 
persons pretending falselie title to 
parcel of the Lord Roche’s lands, dis- 
possessed the said lord of certain 
castles, and sixteen ploughlands ;”. 
and the plaintiff adds, “so violent 
and unlawful is the course taken to 
dispossess me of my ancient inherit- 
ance, and so tedious, uncertain, and 
chargeable are the ways and means 
thought available to help me, as 
doubtless despair of redress had 
almost attacked my senses and driven 
me to confusion.” 

The chieftain-peer had foolishly 
taken some frantic steps to hinder 
the progress of the new settlement. 
Thus, his opposition to the under- 
takers was exhibited by his making 
proclamation in his country that 
‘none of his people should have any 
trade or conference with Mr. Spenser, 
or Mr. Piers, or any of their tenants, 
being English.” Such was the uni- 
versal temper of hostility to colon- 
ists amongst the native race, who, in 
the narrowest spirit of nationality, 
considered that Ireland was exclu- 
sively for the Irish. Lord Roche’s 
particular enmity was proved by his 
fining one of his tenants, by name 
Teige O’Lyne, severely, “for that he 
received Mr. Spenser in his house one 
night as he came from the sessions at 
Limerick.” In doing so, the peer 
availed himself of a recent statute 
against taking free quarters, the im- 

licy of which the poet complains of 
in his well-known treatise on the 
government of the country. Who 
among us would not willingly be 
mulcted for the honour of receiving 
Edmond Spenser ? 

This dispute is remarkable in a 
literary point of view, as having been 
of such importance to the author of 
“The Faerie Queene,” that it took 
him to London, and led to the publi- 
cation of the first part of his poem. 
The aggrieved nobleman had pro- 
ceeded to court, in order to defend 
his cause, whereupon our colonizer 
followed, sonmupenrne his illustri- 
ous friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
ong the MS. of his immortal 
work. The whole story of his rea- 
sons for going to court is somewhat 
involved. Biographers invariably as- 
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sert that he received an absolute 
grant, as a reward for his poetic 
labours, of a property which we have 
shown he acquired otherwise, and be- 
fore his poem was presented to the 
Queen. 

Curiously enough, even the poet’s 
grandson and heir was ignorant of the 
origin of the titleto Kilcolman. Ina 
petition* presented, in 1657, to Oliver 
Cromwell, he alleges that “his grand- 
father was that Spenser who, by his 
writings touching the reduction of 
the Irish to civilitie, brought on him 
the odium of that nation, and for 
those works, and his other good ser- 
vices, Queen Elizabeth conferred on 
him that estate.” 

The only known work referred to in 
this tradition is hiscelebrated political 
“View,” which certainly advisessevere 
measures against the Irish. Giving 
credence to this statement, Cromwell, 
as Protector of the Commonwealth, 
ordered young Spenser to be restored 
to the estate of his grandfather, “for 
whose eminent deserts, and services 
to the commonwealth,” says the order, 
“that estate was first given to him.” 
When such was the family legend, it 
is not surprising that the poet’s pains- 
taking biographers, in reckoning up 
his gains, and pointing out their suffi- 
ciency to refute the obloquy cast on 
Queen Elizabeth and her minister, 
Burghley, for alleged neglect of Spen- 
ser’s brilliant claims, should have re- 
garded the emoluments of his pro- 
vincial office, and also the three 
thousand acres of Kilcolman, as 
guerdons from the Crown for his 

yoetic and political chefs-d’ euvres, 

But neither were so. Excepting the 

nsion of £50 a-year conferred on 
by Elizabeth, he was indebted for 
his other sources of income to his 
talents for public business. If this 
be so, he reversed the scoffing pro- 
phecy of his Cantab friend, when the 
chateau en Espagne in which he lived, 
asa young Master of Arts, after his 
retirement from the banks of the 
Cam, changed by the fairy wand of 
his worldly providence into a sub- 
stantial castle on the banks of the 
Mulla; for he did “purchase great 
lands,” yet not with the proceeds of 
poetry, but with those of the office 
which assisted his successor, Richard 
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Boyle, to buy “the lordshippe” of a 
peerage. 

Let us now regard him as the friend 
of Raleigh. A vast territory around 
Lismore, no less than 42,000 acres, 
had been granted to the latter on 
similar colonizing conditions, which, 
however, he proved incapable of ful- 
filling, and on that plea he was 
chased from court, in 1588, by his rival 
Essex, and “ confined into Ireland.” 

The colonist of Kilcolman and the 
adventurous knight had met some 
years before, on the occasion of the 
band of Italian and Spanish invaders 
landing and entrenching themselves 
at Smerwick, on the coast of Kerry, 
when Lord Grey marched down 
from Dublin, and put them to the 
sword. This renewal of old acquaint- 
ance ripened into a friendship based 
on the double sympathy of poetic and 
pastoral occupations, the bard finding 
a congenial patronin Raleigh, for both 
were engaged in a task into which 
they had entered with characteristic 
energy, taking measures for the cul- 
tivation of their new estates, particu- 
larly in procuring tenants enough to 
render their grants profitable and to 

reclude the threatened forfeiture. 

esides taking counsel together in 
this pursuit, the Lord of Lismore, 
who surpassed his more dreamy 
friend in talent for such active 
business, emulated him in enthu- 
siastic love of the Muses; and it 
was not seldom that the verse-maker 
sat with his friend, “the Shepherd of 
the Ocean,” in the shade of green 
alders on river banks, and perhaps 
also at each other’s tables, the Shep- 
herd “greatly pleased,” with “the 
musicke” of verses which the poet 
recited, and in which we almost hear 
the air breathe through the grove, 
and the stream murmur in its course. 
Yet this pleasing pastime did not 
charm away the cares attendant on 
their vexatious undertaking. Extreme 
disorder prevailed in the colony ; some 
new comers had obtained possession 
of lands that had not been sequestra- 
ted ; and others had departed, in fear, 
or hopelessness, giving up their titles, 
if not for a song, such as Spenser 
could sing, for a trifle. Of these easily 
acquired and rapidly sold interests, 
some had been <r by our Clerk 
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of the Council, whose aforesaid 
“answer” to the Government inter- 
rogatories was unsatisfactory, and 
Raleigh’s was so much so, that his 
immense grant was threatened with 
the diminution by 30,000 acres to 
which it was afterwards subjected. So 
unless both* bard and knight could 
cross the channel, and either persuade 
a quota of real “Colins” and “ Cud- 
dies,” to follow the charm of the 
poet’s pipe on his return, or obtain an 
extension of time, their grants would 
be annulled. 

To effect these objects was the pur- 
pose of the companion colonists in 
proceeding to England, probably 
seeming more important to Spenser 
than his literary design, the publica- 
tion of his epic, which gives to us the 
sole interest in his proceedings. 

Raleigh, with his intimate know- 
ledge of the Queen’s character, advised 
his friend to make his poem the means 
of removing the clouds under which 
both courtiers lay. The poet had 
lost countenance long ago, by med- 
dling in the question of the Bost 
marriage; but exile and leisure had 
enabled him to prepare asalve for his 
sin by writing his splendid allegory of 
the marriage of the Thames and Isis. 
Similarly, he hoped to serve his friend 
by his manner of treating an old poli- 
tical wound, the slaughter of the 
foreign invaders. The severity with 
which Sir Arthegal, or Justice, had 
treated those Spaniards and Italians 
displeased the Queen, and, by exciting 
deep resentment on the Continent, hai 
been in some méasure the provocation 
of the Armada. The Viceroy had 
been recalled in disgrace, and, on his 
return, was attacked, as we read in 
the allegory, by “Envy, Detraction, 
and the Blatant Beast.” It was in 
defending him that young Raleigh, 
who is said to have been employed on 
the service of putting the invaders to 
the sword, exhibited such talents as 
to have attracted Her Majesty’s 
notice. One of the poet’s designs was 
to heal this ancient sore ; and even in 
his last prose work, we find him, in 
an exculpatory passage, justifying this 
case of “sharp execution.” Sir Walter 
encouraged the idea that the poetic 
art would aid the suit Spenser pro- 
posed to make in London. This ac- 
complished patron is represented as 
finding the poet “banisht to a waste,” 
and he plainly discerned in him a 
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genius which combined an exquisite 
perception of the good and beautiful, 
with the then admired talent of con- 
veying political meanings under the 
elaborate metaphors of stately ro- 
mance. There can be little doubt 
that the experienced denizen of the 
English metropolis supplied the bard 
with many of the more recondite in- 
gredients of his allegories, which are 
vehicles for political inuendoes and 
flatteries. Several of the romantic 
incidents which represent the contests 
of virtue and vice, and point to court 
anecdotes and intrigues, were invisi- 
ble, as the poet himself insinuated, to 
persons— 


“Who note, without a hound, fine footing 
trace.” 


We must also remember that, while 
the sympathy of the Shepherd of the 
Ocean, himself an exile and adven- 
turer in the Green Isle, was excited 
for Spenser in its loftiest invocation, 
it was also evoked by their mutual 
troubles as settiers in a “savage 
soyl.” Certes, the talents of the 
“ Prince of Poets,” and of the Cap- 
tain of the Queen’s Guard and Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries, were sadly 
misdirected when, at that stirring 
time, they were employed in seeking 
tenants and buying store sheep. The 
gay and chivalrous discoverer of 

irginia was out of his element 


when enacting “Colin Clout” among 
his farmers round Lismore, and filling, 
as he did, the inglorious office of 


Mayor of Youghal. What a scene 
must the fine old room in his house 
in that town have presented, when 
Spenser came to dine with him, and 
when the matchless pair might, no 
doubt, have been seen sitting in the 
antique bay window, smoking the 
new Virginian weed, “divine to- 
bacco,” as our poet justly styles this 
soother of the human breast. And 
whenever the colonists met, they as- 
suredly made odious comparisons be- 
tween “this ragged commonweale,” 
their present country, and the rich 
condition of the peaceful one they 
fondly styled “ Cynthia’s land ;” long- 
ing eagerly, no doubt, to revisit 
London and the happy region of 
which one of them wrote— 


‘The shepherds there abroad may safelie lie 
On hill and downs, withouten dread or 
danger ; 
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No ravenous wolves the good man’s hopes 
destroy. 

There, learned arts do flourish in great 
honor ; 

And poets’ wits are had in peerless price.” 


This picture, and the hope it held 
out, were irresistible. Literature was 
an avenue by which the poet might 
reach the ear of one who would be deaf 
to a petty suit unintroduced by the 
musical overture of a rhythmical 
romance. 

Sailing in company up the Severn, 
they reached the land of promise. 
Spenser’s presentation at Court was 
consequent upon the publication of 
his wondrous epic. The work is en- 
tered in the register of the Stationers’ 
Company, under date of the 1st De- 
cember, 1589, as “The Fayrye Queene, 
dysposed in XII. Books, fashioning 
RIL Morall Virtues.” Only three of 
these dozen parts appeared at first. 
The poem was novel and incompar- 
able, for Chaucer’s verse was already 
antiquated, and as the Swan of Avon 
had not yet begun to sing, there were 
no rivals. Our artful bard had wisely 
discarded the unattractive theme and 
style of his “Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
changing from the rustic to the heroic, 
and sedulously suiting his epic to the 
taste of the time, couching it in quaint 
diction such as he found in old ro- 
mances, and making the personages 
and import allegorical, a style the 
Queen delighted in. Its reception 
was enthusiastic. To publish an 
epic then was, indeed, to create a 
sensation. “The Faerie Queene” 
breathed forth that genuine inspi- 
ration which many succeeding poets 
have avowed as their font. “No 
other ancient author,” says Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, “perhaps ever combined, 
in so brilliant a degree, the requisite 
qualities of a poet.” The splendid 
legends, the sense of the picturesque 
in scenery, the rich descriptions, the 
political meanings, all were novelties : 
poetry was unknown before, and the 
author became famous. Even his “—y 
pastoral verses met with general ad- 
miration, and passed, during his life- 
time, through five editions, then no 
small number. This premature pub- 
lication of a mere quarter part of his 
political poem kept curiosity awake 
for the remainder. To the miseries 
and wants of genius we owe many of 
its efforts, and in this instance, Spen- 
ser invented the method now fre- 
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quently and sensibly acted upon, of 
publishing in parts, a plan quick in 
effect, and full of promise to both 
reader and author. 

The Queen, on the poem being read 
to her, ordered, according to the anec- 
dote, that the author should receive 
from the Exchequer no less a reward 
than £100, a sum equivalent to about 
£1,000 at their present value. Vain 
in her double quality of woman and 
sovereign, the majestic Queen desired 
to reward right royally the romantic 
reverence which was the true inspi- 
ration of the superb homage rendered 
to her. But her prudent Lord Trea- 
surer, disliking the bard, probably on 
gag grounds, he being protected 

y the party opposed to himself, ob- 
served testily, “ What !—all this for a 
song?” The Queen replied, “Then 
give him what is reason.” Spenser 
waited, but no realization of the 
royal bounty reached him, and he 
embraced an opportunity of present- 
ing her with a paper, purporting to 
be a petition, in which were the fol- 
lowing verses :— 

“I was promised on a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme; 
From that time unto this season, 
I have had nor rhyme nor reason.” 

By-and-by, the aggrieved bard did 
not hesitate to launch darts of satire 
against his supposed enemy, the pow- 
erful minister. 

Absent from home, and a suppliant 
in the most expensive of cities, during, 
it would seem, so long drawn out a 
period as a score of months, this soul 
of fancy and romance was stretched 
on a rack of misery, and though re- 
cording his “secret sorrows,” deli- 
cately left them veiled, for their 
nature, the cravings of an empty purse, 
was too unpoetic to be expressed in 
verse. “Who,” cries the exhausted 
suitor— 

** Who ever leaves sweete home, where meane 
estate, 

In safe assurance, without strife or hate, 

Findes all things needfull for contentment 


meeke, 

And will to Court for shadowes vaine to 
seeke, 

Or hope to gaine, himself will a dawe trie.” 


Kept waiting for his patent, as well 
as for a pension it had been deter- 
mined to confer on him, hopes de- 
ferred, and wretched struggles which 
peculiarly pressed op his sensitive 
nature, produced the sickness of the 
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heart painted in those powerful lines, 
which, springing from blighted ex- 
pectations, are among the most ner- 
vous that dropped from his pen :— 
“So — a thing is suitor’s state! 
Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide; 
To lose good days that might be better 
spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 


To feed on hope, to pine with fear and 
Sorrow ; 


To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her 


To have ‘thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 

To eat thy bread with comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 

It was not until February, 1591, 
that he obtained an order for a pen- 
sion of £50 a-year, and not until the 
26th October, in the same year, did 
he pass “patent” of his estate. The 
aunuity was a munificent gift; but, 
recollecting that the Exchequer was 
subject to chronic depletion, we may 
ask, can accounts be produced prov- 
ing that the money was paid him? 
If he received it regularly, the surest 
income he enjoyed was this; and 
certainly, no poet of his and the suc- 
ceeding century obtained so much 
for an unfinished piece. We may 
calculate its value as more than equi- 
valent to Southey’s pension; so that 
the liberality of Elizabeth’s donation 
far surpassed that which measured 
the honorarium rendered to succeed- 
ing laureates, and exceeded the pub- 
lic meeds bestowed on literary talent 
in the present day. Spenser returned 
home, to resume his poetic and 
other labours. The interest attached 
to the picturesque ruins of his old 
tower are heightened by the almost 
certainty, that within the seclusion 
those walls gave, the author of the 
“Faerie Queene not only perfected 
the first half of his great allegorical 
poem, but that during the succeed- 
ing halcyon period of his abode there 
he enjoyed leisure to complete the 
work. In some verses dedicated to 
Raleigh, dated at the close of 1591, 
“from,” as he writes, “my house at 
Kilcolman,” he gives assurance that 
the Muses were among his penates. 
In January following he was again 
in England, where he published his 
“‘Daphnaida,” an elegy on the death 
of Mrs. Arthur Gorges, and soon after- 
wards returned home. Though we 
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now fail to trace his proceedings from 
his writings, we have some glimpses 
of him through the unpoetical records 
of his lawsuit with Lord Roche. From 
these, we regret to perceive that 
Spenser lapsed into the abuse com- 
mon to English officials of the time 
in this country, of using their posi- 
tions for the purpose of unjustly fur- 
thering their fortunes. 

By merciful counterbalance, the 
soul that suffers most from the thorns 
of life is also most alive to its roses, 
and the period had now arrived when 
Spenserreached thesummit of his hap- 
piness. A poem written at this time, 
entitled “Colin Clout’s come home 
again,” of which he is the hero, and 
which is dedicated to Raleigh, is most 
interesting, as referring to contem- 
porary persons and circumstances. In 
this piece we meet with the best allu- 
sion to his false, but not yet forgotten 
“ Rosalind,” whose disdain and levity 
had scarred his heart. But the wound 
was now healing : remembrance of her 
was effaced by a second and happier 
love, for a beautiful Anglo-Irish girl, 
Elizabeth Nagle, a merchant’s daugh- 
ter in the city of Cork, who taught 
him the truth he has expressed in one 
charming line— 


“ Sweet is that love alone that comes with 
willingness.” 


His “ Amoretti,” a series of no less 
than eighty-eight sonnets, relating the 
progress of his new affection, place 
the figure of his bride before us in all 
her maidenly dignity and proud humi- 
lity. He was married at Cork, 11th 
June, 1594, and his “ Epithalamium, 
or Bridal Song,” the most earnest and 

rfect of his compositions, merits 

im his contemporary epithet of “hea- 
venly Spenser.” The calm and judi- 
cious Hallam, in his “ Literature of 
Europe,” describes this wedding ode 
as “a strain redolent of a bridegroom’s 
joy and of a poet’s fancy ; the English 
anguage seems to expand itself with 
a copiousness unknown before, while 
he pours forth the varied imagery of 
this splendid little poem. I do not 
know any other ov song, ancient 
or modern, of equal beauty. It is an 
intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, 
and pure.” 

Spenser dates four exquisite hymns 
Ist September, 1596, at Greenwich, 
then a mere village clustered round a 
royal hunting-seat. The object of his 
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visit to the court on this occasion, 
doubtless, resembled his previous one. 
Three more booksof his epic appeared; 
but the faérie apparition did not suc- 
ceed in turning much into gold in fa- 
vour of the hapless poet, who again 
appears as a court-suitor, wasting his 
days and nights ; for he tells us in his 
“ Prothalamion,” how on a summer’s 
day he— 

“ Walked forth to ease his pain, 
Along the shore of silver-streaming Thames. 

I, whose sullen care, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In prince's court, and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes which still do fly away, 
Like empty shadows, to afflict my brain.” 


When this was written, he had pos- 
sessed the lands of Kilcolman seven 
ra and was entitled to his pension. 

Were the lands ‘eee: and the 
pension in arrears 

Some offence taken by the King of 
Scots against certain passages in the 
new part of the poem, may have pre- 
vented the author from being well 
received at court. This remarkable 
circumstance, which has escaped the 
notice of any biographer, is thus des- 
cribed in a state paper letter from the 
English ambassador in Edinburgh, to 
Lord Burghley, dated 12th November, 
1596 :— 


**The King hath conceived great of- 
fence against Edmond Spenser publish- 
ing in print, the second part of the 
‘Fairy Queene’ and IXth chapter, some 
dishonourable effects, as the King deem- 
eth thereof, against himself and his de- 
ceased mother, * * * He still de- 
syreth that Spenser may be duly tried 
for this fault and punished.” 


His Majesty of Scotland was not 
pacified even up to 25th February, 
1598, when an Edinburgh correspond- 
ent writes to Queen Elizabeth’s se- 
cretary that, “Quin is answering 
Spenser’s book, whereat the king is 
offended.” Perhaps the repeated poli- 
tical offences given by the poet formed 
the reason why his great abilities 
failed to elevate him to high political 
station. 

It was probably at Greenwich, that 
Spenser indicted his “View of the 
State of Ireland,” written in 1596, 
and in England, as is evident by the 
opening remark to “ Irenzus,” on 
beginning to speak of Ireland— 
“whence,” says the interlocutor, “Eu- 
doxus,” “you lately came.” 

This sagacious and searching poli- 
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tical treatise, although the result of 
thorough knowledge, is a less careful 
ro than the leisure of home 
would have insured. In one light, it 
may be regarded as a series of stereo- 
scopic views of contemporary manners 
among the Irish Gael. In the words 
of the elder D’Israeli—* The vivid 
pictures of the poet, the curiosity of 
the antiquary, and above all, a new 
model of policy for the practical poli- 
tician, combine in this inestimable 
tract.” Its author’s prospects were 
now bright. The publication of three 
more books of his epic had increased 
his renown, and although his poetic 
talent had not again augmented his 
fortunes, he might reasonably hope 
that his political services would not 
be unrewarded. Having filled import- 
ant offices and resided many years in 
Ireland, he had drawn up, in agreeable 
form and winning words, statesman- 
like views on an embarrassed subject, 
viz., the reduction of a great and tur- 
bulent people from that continual state 
of rebellion, which had long drained 
blood and treasure from England, to 
a condition of subjection and peace. 
It is surprising how fully he compre- 
hended the whole state of things 
throughout this strangeand distracted 
kingdom; and heal so brought consid- 
erable classical and other erudition to 
task. Unfortunately, the press did 
not then spread stirring pamphlets, 
such as in the days of Swift and Ad- 
dison would have marked the writer 
as eligible for high employment. Only 
a few MS. copies were circulated ; 
but as the author was in the prime of 
life, not passed forty-three years of 
age, in all likelihood he would have 
risen, if his career had not ‘suddenly 
closed, to stations to which his abili- 
ties and celebrity entitled him to 
aspire, and which were attained by 
his successors in office, Boyle and 
Annesley. Had fate spared him, the 
poet-statesman might have become 
wealthy in land, and noble by title, all 
which, nevertheless, would have been 
meanand transitory honours compared 
with the fame conferred by the im- 

rishable monuments he has left of 
nis genius. 

Richard Boyle, the poet’s official 
successor, seems also to have suc- 
ceeded to a musical instrument, which 
may have often called down the muse 
of song to the chamber in Kilcolman 
Castle, where the last books of the 
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fairy epic were elaborated. The first 
edition of the ‘poet’s “ View of the 
State of Ireland,” has these, his verses, 
“On a lute belonging to Richard, 
Earl of Cork :’— 


“ Whilst vitall sapp did make me spring, 
And leafe and bough did flourish brave, 
I then was dumb, and could not sing, 
Ne had the voice which now I have; 
But when the axe my life did end, 
The Muses nine this voice did send.”—E. s. 


On his return home his fortunes 
were a ntly firmly based. But 
unhappily, such of his money as he 
had invested in broad lands was liable 
to turn out as illusory as fairy gold, 
for his estate and life were like those 
of a settler on a volcano. The whole 
country was convulsed by the rebel- 
lion then carrying on in the north 
by the Earl of Tyrone, or, to give 
his native title, O’Neillmore, the 
Great O’ Neill; and the fury of insur- 
rection spread into the south the next 
year, so soon as the royal forces re- 
ceived a crushing blow on the banks 
of the Avonduff, where eighteen hun- 
dred veterans, bearing the red cross, 
were slain. 


‘** Who has not heard, while Erin yet 
Strove ’gainst the Saxon’s iron bit ; 
Who has not heard how brave O'Neill 
In Saxon blood imbrued his steel, 
And Avonduff to ocean bore 
Her billows red with Saxon gore ?” 


Elated with this victory, Tyrone, 
arousing the island to throw off the 
foreign yoke, despatched some of his 
boldest leaders and troops into Mun- 
ster, on which the Lord President of 
the province retired with his soldiery 
into the city of Cork. Instantly, the 
southern rebellion broke out, “ like 
lightning.” The colonists were few 
in number, and within three days, 
the bulk of their property in corn 
and cattle was either seized or des- 
troyed, and their houses burnt ; some 
of them were massacred, and those 
who did not fly in time to walled 
towns, died of cold and hunger on the 
hills. These events occurred at the 
close of October, 1598. Spenser was 
not spared, several reasons combining 
to render him, as his grandson’s tra- 
dition, above quoted, states, “odious 
to the Irish nation,” and Tyrone was 
in no humour to honour the claims of 
a hostile genius. Our colonist land- 
lord, moreover, was holding a promi- 
nent and perilous post. His position 
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as a landowner in the county of Cork 
was sufficiently respectable to have 
warranted the Queen in appointing 
him, by sore letter, dated 30th Sep- 
tember (Harleian MS., 286), sheriff 
of that extensive shire; and if, when 
the insurrection broke out, he at- 
tempted to exercise this responsible 
office—one at all times excessively ob- 
noxious to the Irish—it surely marked 
him and his for destruction by those 
who saw in him an invader of their 
rights, a stranger living on their in- 
heritance, while they were cast out 
to starvation and banishment. Re- 
bellion had put him in possession of 
lands ; but its repetition put him out, 
for he was soon, in the words of 
Camden, a rebellibus é laribus ejec- 
tus, et bonis spoliatus. His fortalice 
was attacked, and set on fire; yet 
he had the good-fortune to escape 
through the armed rabble, leading 
with him his wife and children; but 
so precipitately that one of his off- 
spring perished, unrescued, in the 
flames. This circumstance is referred 
toin evidence that the supposed “lost” 
books of the “ Faérie Queene” were, 


agreeably to a contemporary epigram, 
burnt, rather than lost by a servant 
to whom they were said to have been 


intrusted. In a flight so headlong, 
that one of his children was left be- 
hind in the flaming house, his MSS., 
however precious, probably shared 
the same fate. The fugitives took 
refuge within the walls of the city in 
which their nuptials, so joyously glo- 
rified by him, had been celebrated buta 
few years back ; and our High Sheriff, 
being selected by the Lord President 
as the bearer of a despatch to London, 
dated 9th December (State Paper 
Office), started for court to give a 
verbal account of the disastrous state 
of the country. This mission is not 
mentioned by his biographers, who 
describe him as flying to England 
accompanied by his wife and children, 
yet without proof or probability. 

Our next trace of the poet is as the 
writer, soon after his arrival in Lon- 
don, of two treatises on the insurrec- 
tion, for the instruction of the Secre- 
tary of State. These able documents, 
besides disclosing intimate knowledge 
of the causes which incited Tyrone, 
gave masterly advice as to the best 
mode of suppressing revolt. Though 
the writer was not a martialist, few 
were better qualified to counsel the 
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government. He lodged in King- 
street, near the palace and the state 
ottices, and, no doubt, was often per- 
sonally consulted. 

This surmise leads us to consider 
the circumstances of Spenser’s death, 
which took place on the 16th of the 
ensuing month (January, 1599). He 
was buried in the Abbey, at the Earl 
of Essex’ expense. 

Let us examine whether the sar- 
casm, so often repeated, that the dead 
bard received a monumental stone, 
though, when living, he could not 
obtain bread, is, to use one of his own 
terms, soothfast. Two months pre- 
wore. & had been determined to 
send x over as Viceroy, and even 
two years back, Spenser had, in his 
well-known treatise, recommended 
the appointment as that of the man 
om 2 whom the ve of all England 
is fixed, and our” (that is, of the Eng- 
lish in ireland) “last hopes rest.” it 
may be presumed that the Earl, who 
was preparing for the hazardous en- 
terprise, would be in frequent com- 
munication with the poet-politician. 
Would this generous nobleman, and 
the ministers of the state, not have 
seen his need, had it been such that, 
as is alleged, he “died for lack of 
bread?” He refused, according to 
Ben Jonson, the twenty pieces, a libe- 
ral offering, sent him by the Earl, say- 
ing, “he was sure he had no time to 
spend them.” What does this de- 
eyeing speech imply? Nota want 
he need not have felt; but a heart 
broken by dire calamity. He had lost 
almost all; and the robust strength 
of mind which the severe shocks of 
life demand was not lodged in that 
soul of tenderness. “ He flew to Eng- 
land,” writes D’Israeli, “not to live, 
but to experience how this last stroke 
of fortune went beyond the force of 
his own passionate descriptions, and 
of his nature to endure. In an ob- 
scure lodging, and within three short 
months, the most sensitive of men, 
broken-hearted, closed his eyes in 
much grief and in a premature death. 
Spenser perished at the zenith of hu- 
man life.” 

How many severe and trite reflec- 
tions on the cruel neglect with which 
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pe has frequently been treated, 
as the foolish legend that Spenser 
died of want called forth! Mere 
hearsay on this point is amply dis- 
proved by the negative evidence, that 
the story is not repeated t any con- 
temporary. The “ poets of his tyme,” 
of whom, in the verdict of his epitaph, 
he “was prince,” who held his pall, 
and deplored his death in many an 
elegiac verse, would certainly, had he 
perished thus, have marked their in- 
dignation by more than one satire, 
such as that which Shakespeare places 
in the hands of the “Duke of Athens,” 
beginning thus : 


“ The thrice three Muses, mourning for the 
death 
Of Learning, late deceas’d in beggary.” 


The two manuscript State Papers 
written by Spenser immediately be- 
fore his death, are still unpublished. 
One is lengthy, and adds to the proofs 
his printed treatise gives of his con- 
summate abilities. In his imperish- 
able epic, he appears as the latest in- 
terpreter of the nace and feelings 
of chivalry. In employing the style 
of old romances to inculcate religion, 

atriotism, and the highest virtues, 
his design is almost in reverse of that 
of Cervantes, who drew a caricature 
representing _self-sacrificing, heroic 
ideas as insanity ; thus leaving men’s 
minds swept indeed, but, if not well 
garnished, liable to be entered b 
ideas of an opposite character. If 
Spenser was not free from self-seek- 
ing, he could, more than any other 
poet, throw his soul into his concep- 
tions of the morally beautiful. In no 
one was the “maker” mind more de- 
veloped, and his intensity of imagina- 
tion filled him with love and faith in 
his own creations. The ideas of me- 
dizeval chivalry were expiring, but 
his hand fanned the embers into a 
most brilliant light ; yet he was not 
the last to do so, for, though Scott, the 
greatest genius of romance did not, 
like Milton and Cowley, receive the 
poetic flame from the “ FaérieQueene,” 
the lustre it shone with at Kilcol- 
man was admirably revived at Ab- 
botsford. 
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Scenes and Customs in Cracow. 


SCENES AND CUSTOMS IN CRACOW. 


I sHALL always remember with plea- 
sure my arrival in Cracow, after a 
long and wearisome journey, the dis- 
comforts of which the bad roads and 
wretched inn-accommodation had 
greatly augmented. As I approached 
the town the scenery became varied 
and picturesque, and the merry voices 
of the numerous shepherds, singing as 
they basked in the sun, watching their 
flocks, whose musical bells were to be 
distinguished from time to time, seem- 
ed to give me a cheerful greeting. 
Entering the town I encountered 
many interesting groups, with their 
Ray and widely differing costumes. 
he Jews and Jewesses were numer- 
ous, and could be easily distinguished 
by their “toilettes’—a mixture of 
costly ornaments and shabby attire. 
The men, in their long black coats 
descending to their heels, secured 
round the waist by a scarf with float- 
ing ends, high fur caps, and two long 
curls on each side the face, while 
their wives, in accordance with the 
law forbidding them to wear their 
own hair after marriage, had it shaved 
off, substituting for it braids made of 
black or brown satin, according to the 
original colour of their hair. On the 
old women these satin appendages are 
almost concealed by golden caps, 
which have a bordering of stiff ruche- 
ing, while the young ones have theirs 
surmounted by richly trimmed head- 
dresses, their foreheads, ears, and 
necks, bedecked with pearls and dia- 
monds, their garments, in many in- 
stances, beingatthesame timescarcely 
worth the acceptance of a beggar. 
Despite their profuseness in pre- 
cious stones, however, economy had 
evidently prevented the too frequent 
renewal of their satin braids, which, 
whether attributable to the original 
dye, hail, rain, or sunshine, had be- 
come metamorphosed into a most 
suitable substitute for flame-coloured 
hair, ill according with their bronzed 
complexions and bright black eyes. 
Familiarized as I had become by 
my long residence in Poland with the 
peculiar habits of this singular peo- 
ple, I was nevertheless amused by the 
absurd appearance presented by some 
of the female venders of merchandise, 
VOL. LVIII.—NO, CCCXLIV. 


at a time when crinoline had not, by 
becoming fashionable, accustomed my 
eyes to any extraordinary rotundity. 

ot that they intended to be in “a 
vance of the “ mode,” their enormous 
size being caused only by the band- 
boxes and wares concealed in the huge 
pockets the lining of their skirts form, 
and which they make use of to carry 
with greater ease their precious mer- 
chandise. 

The belief of the Mahomedans that 
heaven is an abode of peace because 
women are excluded from it, can be 
readily understood by any one making 
a stay of any tomate of time in the 
vicinity of these Polish Jewesses, who, 
not content with the regular trade 
they carry on from house to house, 
stand at their shop doors (whenever 
they are at home), inviting in loud 
tones, and with rapid utterance, every 
passer-by to become a purchaser. 
And all this time they knit without 
ceasing, their fingers moving with a 
rapidity which to me seemed perfectly 
marvellous, and neither walking nor 
talking arrested their progress in the 
least. Almost all the trade of Cra- 
cow is monopolized by the Jews. 
Living in a manner which requires 
scarcely an ae. and procur- 
ing goods by fraud more frequentl 
than by honest trading, they undersell 
their Christian competitors, and hoard 
up wealth, while they have the ap- 
pearance of penury and beggary. 

As great a variety of “ petits 
metiers’ can be seen in Cracow as in 
any of the other, larger capitals of 
Europe, and the sale of hot food is 
one of the most remunerative. I was 
amused to notice, as we traversed the 
flower and vegetable market, a “row” 
of these eating-houses, which, from 
its unsheltered position, has been de- 
risively named the “ hotel under the 
sun.” I could see that heaps of 
earthenware bowls and wooden 
spoons covered the counters, while 
the female “ chefs,” with huge sauce- 
pans steaming before them, were mea- 
suring out soup—a mixture of meat, 
vegetables, and barley, to their nu- 
merous customers. Care and cleanli- 
ness were evidently considered super- 
fluous in the preparation of this food ; 
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and I was told of one poor woman who, 
discovering a rag floating in her por- 
tion, held it up reproachfully to the 
cook, muttering at the same time 
something about “linen rags found in 
the stew.” 

“Well!” answered the other ang- 
rily, and not in the least abashed ; 

“you surely never expected to find 
velvet ones in a three-kreuzer soup.” 

With the picture of the cheap soup- 
— still before my inward vision, 

ighted at my hotel, where the 
angry cook’s sadieanaie ‘appeared to 
have been adopted in each depart- 
ment. But however much I might 
feel ae to quarrel at the lack of 
order, nliness, and comfort, there 
was no choice left me but that of 
making the best of my bad accommo- 
dation until I could look out for a pri- 
vate dwelling. 

Few towns have preserved so de- 
cided a stamp of antiquity as Cracow, 
and there are few people who have 
retained, in spite of every disadvan- 
tage, so strong a feeling of nationality 
as is displayed in the tenacity with 
which the Poles cling to their ancient 
customs and costumes. I first directed 
my steps to the principal square, 
passing through narrow, ill-kept 
streets. In the centre of the square 
is situated a large edifice of various 
orders of architecture, full of innu- 
merable stores, shops, and under- 
ground vaults. Crowds of people 
were already congregated around this 
building, talking amongst themselves, 
or to the “Pryckoupki.” These 
“Pryckoupki” are a class much re- 
sembling the French Revendenses ; 
their wares are disposed in booths or 
stalls, and consist of salt imported 
from Wieliezka ; casks of wine and 
fruit bought from the Hungarians, 
and the farm produce of the Polish 
peasantry, who frequently sell to them 
at a great disadvantage. 

There being only two market-days 
in Cracow, and no shops except those 
kept by the Jews, all purchases in 
the interim must be made at these 
stalls, and hence are principally de- 
rived the enormous gains of the 
Pryckoupki, whose wealth it is usual 
to estimate by the number of the 
coral strings round their necks—coral 
in Poland being at all times indica- 
tive of the wealth of the owner. 

My Jew guide, who proved him- 
self a most efficient one, being both 
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garrulous and intelligent, led me first 
to St. Mary’s. This church contains 
thirty-two altars of most ingenious 
design, the central one surpassing all 
the others in the elaborateness of 
those celebrated wood-carvings which 
have established the fame of the Nu- 
remburgh artist, Veit Stoss. As I 
gazed on this masterpiece of art, I 
thought of Hogarth’s definition of 
— it was nothing but la- 

our and patience—and I doubted the 
theory. Veit Stoss had an imagina- 
tion of inexhaustible fruitfulness, and 
in the patience and labour with which 
he shaped and adorned his concep- 
tions, he reminded me of Raffaelle, of 
whom a modern critic has said “ that 
he painted a head with such fine 
touches that it seems to have been 
finished by single hairs.” 

As I saw my guide becoming im- 
pao at the length of my musings, 

allowed him to lead me up the 
chief tower, at the top of which I 
found an apartment occupied by a 
stout, florid, happy-looking, middle- 
aged man, smoking a pipe, while he 
kept a sharp look out over the city. 

his is the sentinel,” said my guide, 
and the man laid aside his pipe, and 
stood up. 

“Yes,” answered the sentinel, “and 
an honourable post it is. It is my 
duty, Frauline, to keep in order that 
great clock,” and he pointed to one 
in the western side of the tower, “and 
to give notice whenever there is a 
fire in town or its neighbourhood.” 
He explained to me that he managed 
this by causing the clock to strike a 
given number of times, and then pro- 
claiming, through a speaking-trum- 
pet, the spot in which the fire may be 
raging, repeating the announcement 
until he sees every one on the alert. 
The town and fauburgs are divided 
into districts ; and all householders 
are compelled by Government to have 
fire-buckets, and to assist the autho- 
rities in case of fire. 

“Your life must be a dull, mono- 
tonous one, friend,” I remarked. 

“Dull!” he repeated ; “ monoton- 
ous! Would Frauline be dull in a 
ga allery of pictures? Would she think 

er life monotonous if there was a 
library, with a world of books adjoin- 
ing? and would she be satisfied if 
from the windows she beheld a land- 
scape like that which is now before 
her? I have all these up here.” 
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The lonely sentinel was a man of 
taste and perception. My eyes fol- 
lowed the motion of his hand, and 
never did unexpected wonders awaken 
a more vivid sense of pleasure than I 
experienced. Immediately below was 
the market-place, to which he had 
first pointed. It was by this time 
almost filled with people in the most 
picturesque costumes, and grouped in 
masses, in lights and shades, from 
which Raffaelle might not disdain to 
borrow suggestions for the most ex- 
cellent of his picturesque composi- 
tions, or at that period of his artist 
career when his capacity for seizing 
real life was so perfect that it was 
said his portrait of Julius the Second 
inspired fear asifit werealive, he might 
take as a model a tall Jew of digni- 
fied demeanour, strongly marked line- 
aments, swarthy complexion, and dark 
eyes, around whom stood a number of 
Polish peasants, men and women, in 
their bright tasteful dresses. 

Scattered over the square were 
other groups, for the business of the 
day had not yet commenced, the 
pure morning light still unstained by 
the city’s smoke, throwing an artifi- 
cial glow and freshness over them. 
By-and-by figures laden with band- 
boxes and precious parcels began to 
emerge from the dusky vaults used 
as stores, and to arrange in the booths 
cheap, pretty jewellery from Berlin, 
toys gleaming with gold from Baden, 
handsomely bound books from Frank- 
fort, Bohemian glass, rich in purple 
and crimson hues, gauzes fluttering 
and sparkling like cobwebs, when 
their dewy diamonds are stirred by a 
breath. Preschiiy carts laden with 
Hungarian wine began to arrive, and 
others heaped with rich, ripe fruit, 
and huge bundles of flowers. The 
market now really opened, traffic 
commenced, the groups broke up, and 
the Jews literally laid hold on eve 
purchaser who was not of the Jewis 
pursuasion, offering to negotiate as 
factors. 

What Kohl wrote many years ago 
concerning the monopolizing propen- 
sities of the Jews in Poland, might 
be written of them with equal truth 
at the present day. “No business,” 
he said, “is to be transacted without 
their intervention, however important 
or trivial. The nobleman must em- 
ploy a Jew to sell his grain, and the 
master of a family cannot obtain a 
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steward, servant, cook, or even a 
teacher for his children, excepting 
through one of the fraternity. Nay 
I scarcely overstep the truth when I 
affirm, that without the aid of a son 
of Abraham, you can neither dine, nor 
ride, nor travel, nor get a night’s 
lodging, nor dress yourself.” 

The costume of the Polish peasantry 
has remained without alteration for 
ages. In Cracow and its neighbour- 
hood the men wear small caps of 
scarlet cloth, bordered with black 
sheep’s wool, and a peacock’s feather 
at the right side, high boots in which 
their trowsers are concealed just be- 
low the knee, and a short dark blue 
cloth coat, lined with scarlet and 
studded with a quantity of small 
brass buttons. The waist is encircled 
by a wide leather belt, likewise co- 
vered with brass ornaments, and to 
this is attached, by a leathern strap, a 
knife of a peculiar shape, called 
“ kozik,” deal for all purposes. The 
women have on their heads coloured 
or richly embroidered kerchiefs, grace- 
fully tied in a knot above the fore- 
head, and forming a kind of turban. 
They allow the hair to hang down the 
shoulders in one broad plait, from the 
ends of which flow a variety of bright 
ribbons. They have gay-coloured 
skirts, almost hidden by their wide 
aprons, rich blue, red, or green cloth 
corsets, laced in front, the basquines 
adorned with small brass buttons, 
and altogether very much resembling 
the dress of the Swiss peasantry. 
Their principal ornaments are coral 
necklaces. Frequently a few rows of 
coral beads, and two or three head of 
cattle constitute the marriage portion 
of a Polish peasant girl. 

Crowds of people in these bright 
becoming dresses, mingled with Jews 
in their costumes, brilliant and grace- 
ful, though very saannnal uncleanly, 
were now moving all over the square 
—every one was in motion. The sen- 
tinel sought my eye. “My pictures 
are passed away now,” said he, “ but 
my library has taken the place of wy 
gallery. It does not require muc 
—_ to read the 

ore us, down there. 

This sentinel was a philosopher; 
and fearing I should less appreciate 
his ST See than his 

icture-gallery, I gave him a gratuit 
cad descended. We passed throug 
the square as quickly as the multi- 
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tude would permit, and directed our 
steps to Mount Wavel, at the foot of 
which, in what is called the “ Valley 
of the Vistula,” is situated the city 
of Cracow, and on the summit of 
which, on a rock, stands the castle 
and cathedral. 

We entered the Cathedral of St. 
Stanislas. It is a fine building of 
mixed architecture, the Gothic pre- 
dominating. In the centre of the 
nave is a gorgeous silver coffin, con- 
taining the remains of the bishop 
whose name the church bears, sup- 
ported by six angels, also fashioned 
in silver. There are several beautiful 
and richly ornamented chapels con- 
tained in the cathedral, and one of 
them, the “Chapel of the Eucharist,” 
is entirely constructed of black mar- 
ble. In the others, as well as in the 
aisle, nave, and transept of the cathe- 
dral, coloured and white marbles pre- 
dominate. The coffin of St. Stanislas is 
occasionally used as an altar, and when 
the magnificent candelabra, ranged 
on each side, and the brilliant lamp 
suspended above it are lighted, while 
the distant portions of the church, 
with its graceful columns and pillars, 
are in twilight depths, it presents a 
magnificent picture. From the church 
we descended to the vaults, to look at 
the massive silver coffins, in which lie 
the remains of the kings and queens 
of Poland. Strange to say, these va- 
luables are amongst the few which 
escaped the rapacity of the Austrians, 
when they pillaged the town. 

We remained but a short time in 
the vaults, and returning to the church 
ascended the rugged stairs leading to 
the bell-tower. Often as I had heard 
of the wonderful bell, “ Zygmunt,” of 
its beauty, its size, its weight, I was 
yet taken by surprise, when after 
ascending about twenty steps, and 
reaching a broad landing-place, m 

ide desired me “look up,” and i 

ound myself beneath an enormous 
metal dome. No wonder, I thought, 
it requires the united efforts of eight 
strong men to give it the swing, which 
sends its grand powerful tones over 
all the valley of the Vistula. We next 
directed our steps to the library, pass- 
ing many magnificent monuments of 
Tuscan marble and sarcophagi, on 
which were extended, in pure white 
marble from Carrara, the effigies of 
the dead. The library is a large, cold, 
vault-like room, containing many 
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dust-covered tomes and valuable ma- 
nuscripts, besides a collection of re- 
ligious curiosities, called “ skarbiec.” 

About two hours after we had en- 
tered the cathedral, I found myself 
again breathing fresh air, and stand- 
ing under the walls of the castle, of 
which the church is a portion. My 

idelowered his voice. “Thefrauline 

nows, of course, that the castle is 
in the possession of the Austrians. I 
dare not ask permission to enter, vi- 
gilance and suspicion are never separ- 
ate from tyranny and usurpation. It 
was here our noble Kakus dwelt, but 
the castle, as you now see it, belongs 
tothe time of Casimir the Third, justly 
surnamed the ‘Great.’ During se- 
veral hundred years it had been the 
residence of the Polish sovereigns, and 
their likenesses still adorn its gal- 
leries, and are carefully preserved, 
though the other portions of the 
building are used as a barrack.” 

The old man had almost whispered 
all this as we walked round the castle 
and down the “ Plantacye” (a pro- 
menade formed out of the ramparts 
which once surrounded the town), 
planted on each side with acacias 
and horse-chestnuts. There I parted 
from my friendly guide, and hastened 
back to my hotel to obtain refresh- 
ment and rest. 

After a few hours I set out for 
Kazimierz, or Jews’ quarter, founded 
by Casimir the Great, from whom it 
derives its name, and separated from 
Cracow by the Vistula, here spanned 
by an old rickety wooden bridge. I 
had scarcely passed over when the 
noise, the commotion, the confusion 
of tongues which usually prevails in 
the Kazimierz, tested my stoical phi- 
losophy ; but as I advanced, and en- 
tered the little narrow dark streets, 
I had something more than mere noise 
to contend against. Ragged urchins 
with bare feet and tangled locks as- 
sailed me, presenting cakes as little 
epeneng as their own apersenaeo. 

ile over-obliging female venders 
vociferated to me from the doors of 
their shops, or rushing out surrounded 
me, offering me in rapid succession 
every article of which I ever had been, 
ever might be, or actually was in want 
of. Unableeither toadvance orreturn 
I was compelled to listen to the absurd 
enumeration, from a score of voices, 
of all my real and fancied wants, when 
I was accosted by a cunning-looking, 
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though handsome Jew, who, with 
what he intended should be a most 
winning smile, as if he had found in 
me an old friend, inquired concerning 
my health, and the health of my fa- 
mily, and offered to assist me in mak- 
ing my purchases. I soon discovered 
this officious gentleman to be one of 
that numerous class, ‘commission 
agents,” whose services are indispen- 
sable to a stranger in the Kazimierz. 

As soon as I assented to his pro- 
posal the Jewesses all rushed back 
to their shops, and left me at liberty 
to proceed, accompanied by my “ fac- 
tor.” We passed on through several 
dim, dusty, dirty streets, with their 
quaint and wonderful shops, presided 
over by women with piercing black 
eyes, rich earrings, gaudy turbans, and 
soiled silk or velvet dresses, calling 
to every one they caught sight of, to 
“come and buy;” and as I looked 
and listened, I felt assured that, 
through every change of dynasty, of 
rule, of government, the Israelites of 
the Kazimierz had remained the same, 
bearing as strong evidence of nation- 
ality then, as when six hundred years 

reviously, their forefathers had been 
ros ht into Poland by Boleslaus, to 
supply the deficiency of an interme- 
diate class between the nobles and 
the peasantry, and to furrfish his king- 
dom with mechanics and traders. 

At length I stopped at a silk shawl 
stall, and fortunate it was for me that 
I was accompanied by an agent, who 
had come to the honest resolution not 
to allow me to be cheated further than 
would be an advantage to himself. “I 
made choice of a pretty French shawl 
—my factor, unasked, undertook the 
whole negotiation, a matter of no 
small fatigue—and resulting in m 
paying half the price at first demand- 
ed by the Jewess. 

The purchase effected, I was sur- 
prised at the agent’s being contented 
with a few kreuzers in payment of 
his trouble. I afterwards became 
aware, that according to custom, he 
had returned to the shop as soon as I 
was out of sight, to receive from the 
Jewess (with whom, judging from the 
angry looks and words which had 
passed in my presence, I would ima- 

ine him to be on the worst terms) 

is full reward, which in all such 
cases is invariably in proportion to 
the amount the agent has been the 
means of securing. 
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Next day was the festival of Cor- 
pus Christi, and being aware that the 
religious solemnities appointed for 
the occasion differ in rural districts 
from those observed in large towns, 
I accepted the invitation of an ac- 
quaintance residing near the village 
of Podgoze. 

The church which we attended was 
a pretty little building, having the 
usual amount of ornaments and paint- 
ings, but nothing of either requiring 
any particular notice. On the altar 
were four small manuscript books— 
copies of the portions of Scripture 
from the four Gospels appointed for 
the day’s service. As soon as the priest 
appeared, one of these grand volunta- 
ries for which the Germans—and our 
organist was one—are famous, and 
which so subtly influence the ima- 
gination, pealed from the organ along 
the vaulted roof. A procession was 
being formed, and the priest, taking 
the four little books in his hand, 
moved a few paces down the aisle, 
followed by other priests and by the 
choir. Turning to the east he then 
read one of the Gospels, or little 
books, and having closed it and trac- 
ed, with the forefinger of his right 
hand the sign of the cross on the 
cover, handed it to the priest next in 
rank to himself, who stood close be- 
hind him, and who immediately 
wrapped it in a small napkin of fine 
linen. The procession next moved 
to the north side of the church—the 
solemn music, which had ceased dur- 
ing the reading again breaking forth 
in most melodious sounds, until the 

riest halted at the west side, where 

e read the third Gospel—and, as 
before, delivered it to his coadjutor. 
The procession was again in motion, 
and the music came sweeping down 
as the pageant passed to the south 
side. The same ceremony was once 
more gone through as on the three 
previous halts, and the last halt was 
made opposite to the altar; the offi- 
ra then ascended the steps, 
while all the others knelt outside the 
railings. 

Loud hallelujahsrose from the choir, 
mingled with swelling peals from the 
organ, murmured — unconscious 
ejaculations, and sudden outpourings 
of irrepressible emotion, while the offi- 
ciating priest, having received back the 
four Gospels bound in fine linen nap- 
kins, proceeded to attach them by a 
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light silver cord to the pyx. Imme- 
diately he turned, and bowing on one 
knee placed the pyx on the altar. 
there was a sudden hush. The usual 
service of the Mass was then gone 
through, the priest using the pyx with 
the Gospels bound to it. When the 
final “et cum spiritu tuo” had been 
ronounced the procession again 
ormed ; but this time the whole con- 
gregation followed; and the priest, 
carrying the pyx high above his head, 
left the chapel, and proceeded to the 
eastern boundary of the parish. Here 
the sweet vocal strains of praise to 
which we had been moving changed 
to the voice of prayer for an abun- 
dant harvest, for ates on the 
trees, and the grass, and the water. 
Meantime a small hole was dug by 
the coadjutor, and then the officiating 
priest solemnly buried one of the 
oe or little books. At the 
northern, western, and southern 
boundaries of the estate the same 
ceremony was observed; and then, 
in perfect happiness, the multitude 
separated, believing that the buried 
ao having been in the vicinity 
f the pyx, would bring a special 
blessing on the ground, and preserve 
its fruits from being injured by storm, 
blight, or drought. 

n removing to a new farm it is 
always customary in Poland to have it 
solemnly blessed by a priest. In fact 
God’s blessing is invoked upon every 
undertaking and trivial domestic ar- 
rangements and duties. No cook will 
as much as put a batch of bread into 
the oven without having first made 
the sign of the cross over it to insure 
a satisfactory result. One of the 
national characteristics is strong reli- 
gious feeling and an ever-present con- 
viction of a watchful Providence ; and 
although in the poor, untaught, or ill- 
taught superstitious observances are 
substituted for spiritual worship, yet 
“ God’s holy will be done” is invari- 
ably the concluding phrase in the 
recital of an afflicted creature’s mis- 
fortunes, as “God repay you” is the 
expression of thanks for any benefit 
Tomei tio ead f the d 

passed the early part of the day 
following that of the festival of 
“Corpus Christi” in writing letters 
“home,” and had intended to make 
it altogether a day of rest, but the 
Fates or the Poles decreed otherwise. 
Hardly had the great clock of St. 
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Mary’s announced the hour of twelve 
when from all quarters vehicles of 
every description came crowding into 
the town, setting down gay parties 
at hotels, private houses, and even at 
the corners of the streets. On in- 
quiring into the occasion of the un- 
usual visitation, I learned that it was 
the “eve” of the festival of a Saint 
John, who was believed to be par- 
ticularly favourable to matrimonial 
engagements, and that all the young 
people of the neighbourhood were 
come in to try their fortunes. “ How 
is that accomplished?” I asked. “Oh! 
casting their wreaths on the Vistula 
at sunset.” 

I could not understand ; but find- 
ing it impossible to obtain any fur- 
ther information, I sat patiently at 
my window watching the arrivals, 
until six sonorous blows, struck ‘by 
the sure hand of my friend the sen- 
tinel, seemed to have transformed the 
very stones into human beings, so 
crowded, so crammed were the streets 
in a few seconds with people all hur- 
rying in one direction. I lost no time 
in joining the throng, and soon found 
myself standing on the banks of the 
Vistula, whose waters, illumined by 
the glories of the setting sun, were 
broken into brilliant rainbow hues 
as the numerous gaily-painted boats, 
with their party-coloured flags, swung 
gracefully in their moorings. I sepa- 
rated “er from the young . 
whom I perceived were to the 
chief actors in the scene, and joined 
the parents and other spectators. 

Presently I saw hundreds of beau- 
tiful wreaths, each having in the 
centre a pretty lamp like a star, float- 
ing down the river. In an instant 
oars were out, and over the sparkling 
waves bounded the lively little barks, 
while the rowers endeavoured to catch 
the tiny wreaths in their devious 
course, or made mock efforts to sink 
them with their dripping oars. Mean- 
time they sang merry “ krakowiaki,” 
which were chorussed by the specta- 
tors and echoed back by the Wavel, 
the Wauda, and the St. Bronislava, 
till wild music mingled with light 
laughter, and gentle whispering 
seemed floating everywhere. 

The young maids who had thrown 
the wreaths on the waters alone 
looked anxious and thoughtful. It 
seemed impossible to cheat one of 
them into a smile, until, in bright 
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tranquillity, she had seen the spark- 
ling wreath on which her hopes 
were fixed melt off out of view. 
Then her laugh, full of life and grace, 
announced the woman’s triumph, 
while the next instant, with woman’s 
ready sympathy, she was bending 
forward, anxiously watching the fate 
of other wreaths, as one by one the 
tiny centre stars by which you traced 
their paths seemed to fade into mist. 
Never, either before or since, have I 
witnessed such a scene. The Vistula 
was at first literally covered with 
flowers and star-like lights, while 
perfumes as rich and as delicate as 
fairies are supposed to feast on, floated 
about. Now the boats, with their 
gaily-dressed, handsome young occu- 

ants, were bounding over the trans- 
ucent waves, or breaking up the long 
line of brilliant light a summer even- 
ing’s setting sun had thrown on the 
waters. Some touched the shore for 
a moment to take on board sisters 
or other young friends, while others, 
dipping their oars to the measured 
time of delicious German music or 
gay krakowiaki followed in their 
wake. 

It was late in the evening before I 
was able to learn the origin and mean- 
ing of the fairy-like scene. I hap- 
pened to turn my eyes for a moment 
from the animated spectacle on the 
river, and perceived that I was stand- 
ing beside a matron whose handsome 
brow beamed with kindness. The 
sweet hour had awakened pleasant 
memories of her own youth, and, as I 
afterwards heard from her own lips, 
had given rise to new and bright 
hopes for the future of her beautiful 
daughter, whose smile of joy, as her 
wreath disappeared with its light still 
burning, she had seen responded to 
by a glance full of tenderness and 
love from the dark eyes of a noble 
young Pole, who from the first mo- 
ment he had beheld it launched on 
its perilous voyage, had been in ap- 

arently eager and anxious pursuit. 

he matron’s name was Frow, or 
Madame Kosciusko. She told me 
that the trial by “love wreaths” ori- 
ginated in the East, where it is pre- 
tended that Cupid was first seen float- 
ing down the Ganges in a beautiful 
red lotus. For hundreds of years the 
young people of Cracow and its neigh- 
pourhood have observed the like cere- 
mony of which I had been a delighted 
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spectator, believing, or at least for the 
sake of amusement professing to be- 
lieve, that the owners of the wreaths 
which glide out of sight with their 
lights burning shall be married be- 
fore the next anniversary of St. John, 
while those whose garlands are caught 
up by the young men must wait for 
the consummation of the happy event 
for two years, and those whose lights 
have been extinguished by the drip- 
ping oars for three years; but alas 
for those whose wreaths became en- 
tangled in weeds, or floating in to the 
bank were hidden by the luxuriant 
leaves of the water-lily or the tall 
reed grass: they must (the omen be- 
ing true?) never hope to hear a lover’s 
wooing. 

During my stay in Cracow, my 
favourite walk was the Plantacye, 
though there are many other prom- 
enades, which have replaced the old 
ramparts, walls, and towers, which 
once surrounded the city. The Aus- 
trians, notwithstanding they have 
stripped the town of its mural de- 
fences, have taken care to strengthen 
and fortify the castle and its ne 
proaches, and accordingly the old 
ramparts, kept in perfect repair, form 
the Seat of that portion of the 
Plantacye which overlooks the river. 
There, for hours at a time, I have 
amused myself ee through the 
port-holes the animated appearance 
of the Vistula, to which each succes- 
sive season gives a new character. In 
summer it is covered with fleets of 
boats of every class, from the tight 
rigged craft of the fisherman, and the 
swift bark of the agriculturist, well 
laden with the fresh produce of the 
farm and garden, to the more pre- 
tentious brig of the trader, its rich 
freight gathered in at many posts, 
and the elegantly rigged, though fan- 
tastical yacht, of our English travel- 
lers, who leave the teeming rivers of 
Great Britain to fish in Poland, where 
an acre of water is let for double the 
rent of an acre of land. In winter, 
when the deep snow is lying white 
and calm all around, the Vistula pre- 
sents a still gayer aspect. The bridges 
are deserted, and sledges are sweep- 
ing over its frozen surface, whose 

als of bells mingle in sweet wild 

armony with the songs of the drivers, 

and the bursts of merry laughter from 
the skaters. . 

In early spring the Vistula presents 
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a widely different scene. Moaning 
and heaving, its current rushes on, 
deepening and darkening er hour 
as its waters become swollen by the 
melting of the snow on the mountains. 

One day I had been watching the 
course of the river through villages 
bathed in sunlight, when suddenly its 
waters lost their transparency, and 
turned into thick mud-colour waves. 
which, every instant rising higher and 
higher, went rushing and thundering 
by. In a moment, the sunny gardens 
were inundated ; presently I could 
only see the tops of the trees, and 
soon, only a few of the chimneys of 
inundated villages were visible, while 
property of every description was 
tossed from wave to wave, and carried 
out of sight, Jews and peasants in 
ate pursuit, one moment racing 
with the mighty torrent, the next 
using all their strength to stem its 
overwhelming force, as they, in vain, 
tried to gras some floating treasure. 
vee y these inundations occur so 
suddenly that the inhabitants of the 
villages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the river have only time to 
escape with their lives; and so accus- 
tomed are they to the recurrence of 
this calamity, that I have known all 
the fugitives in one of these forced 
flights, content themselves with the 
shelter afforded by wretched tents 
hired from the Jews, until the sub- 
siding of the waters enabled them to 
return to their damp abodes. The 
very next day after one of these ca- 
lamitous floods I left Cracow, to pass 
the Easter at the house of a friend, 
who lived a few miles distant. I 
went by water, and never did boat 
glide over a calmer or more sunny 
river than mine over the Vistula; and 
were it not for the numerous floating 
wrecks of household treasures which 
impeded our progress, I should have 
doubted the faithfulness of my own 
recollections. 

The Easter Feast, which derives its 
origin from that of the Pascal Lamb, 
— a very curious spectacle in 

oland. It is eaten standing, as used 
to be the ancient repast which it is 
intended to represent, and is called 
“Swiecone,” or “Blessed,” because 
on the previous Saturday, known as 
“Holy Saturday,” every priest goes 
round his parish, stopping at each 
house to bless it with holy water. 

Some hours before the priest was 


expected toarriveat my friend’s house, 
all the members of the family, myself 
included, were called upon to assist in 
the preparation for the next day’s 
feast. Our first care was to make 
choice of the largest room, and hav- 
ing spread it with tables which reached 
from one end to the other, we next 
roceeded to load these with an end- 
ess variety of cooked meats, two 
dishes of coloured eggs boiled hard, 
and large cakes called “placki.” We 
then ornamented each dish with small 
branches of the freshest and greenest 
box, and, last of all, the whole house- 
hold being assembled, the head of the 
family placed on the centre of the 
table the emblem of the feast—a lamb 
with a cross, made of alabaster. The 
poorer people usually have the figures 
made of sugar. Shortly after the 
riest entered and pronounced a short 
lessing. 

Next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, we set off for the bishop’s 
residence, having been invited several 
days previously, and were received by 
his lordship at the door of his dining- 
room. He held in his hand a plate 
containing eggs cut up into very 
small morsels, and on which were laid 
two forks. After exchanging the 
usual good wishes for “happy holi- 
days,” he presented a fork to my 
friend, and taking the other himself, 
each eat a bit of egg. We all fol- 
lowed in succession, and then entered 
the dining-room, where we helped 
ourselves to any thing we pleased, 
while the bishop went through the 
ceremony of eating bits of egg with 
fresh guests. After chatting for a 
short time with our acquaintances, 
we repaired to the house of another 
friend, where a similar scene was 
enacted, the bishop’s part being per- 
formed by the host. And then we 
hastened home to go through the same 
ceremony with those whom we had 
ourselves invited. These feasts con- 
tinue during the whole Easter week. 
Sometimes the invitations are issued 
for the evening, when they invariably 
finish with a dance. 

The peasants’ feast generally con- 
sists a large ham, a piece of roast 
beef, a dish of sausages, one of boiled 
eggs, three or four large cakes, and a 
lamb and cross of sugar. it. fre- 
quently happens that their tables are 
not spread when the priest goes round 
on Holy Saturday, and accordingly on 
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Easter Sunday crowds of them may 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
various churches, with their provi- 
sions laid out on the ground before 
them, waiting for the first priest who 
may have time to come and bless it. 
The share of the poor is never for- 
gotten. In large housesit is prepared 
purposely for them, and spread in one 
of the servants’ rooms or halls; and 
all who choose are welcome to enter 
and partake of it, or, if they prefer it, 
to carry portions to their own homes. 

I once happened to attend the ser- 
vice on a St. Stephen’s Day, at a 
small country church, in company 
with my friend, Frow Lesko. On 
entering the sacred edifice I was sur- 
prised to see at its western extremity 
numerous sacks full of grain. The 
congregation was large, and chiefly 
composed of agriculturists and small 
proprietors, who, in accordance with 
their annual custom, had brought 
these sacks containing the various 
kinds of seeds to be sown during the 
ensuing year, that they might, before 
putting them into the ground, receive 
the blessing of the Church. High 
Mass being over, the sacks were so- 
lemnly prayed over by the priest, who 
was scarcely on his way back to the 
altar when he was heartily pelted with 
hands full of grain, his parishioners 
believing that those who succeed in 
most forcibly reminding him of the 
sufferings of the saint, in memory of 
whom he is subjected to this ordeal, 
will be the most prosperous when the 
harvest time arrives. 

I have often thought, that although 
every country in the world has cus- 
toms more or less ancient that have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation, yet, in general, they are 
so intermingled with legend and fic- 
tion, that by the want of resemblance 
to the objects which they were meant 
to perpetuate the memory of, it is 
almost impossible to trace their ori- 
ginal meaning, while in Poland one 
does not require any research in order 
to understand them perfectly. On 
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Christmas Eve, for example, no one 
will partake of the principal meal 
until the first star appears in the sky. 
Any one can tell that this is in memory 
of the star which led the wise men to 
Jerusalem, and from thence to Bethle- 
hem. On the same evening large 
bundles of straw are placed in the 
corners of the dining-rooms, and hay 
is laid on the table before spreading 
the cloth for the repast. This reminds 
them of the stable at Bethlehem. 
Before sitting down to supper, large 
square wafers (sent a few days pre- 
viously by the clergy, with wishes for 
happy holidays), are broken and eaten 
by the master and mistress of the 
house, with every member of the 
household, each one expressing for the 
other the kindest wishes. 

On Christmas morning, as early as 
five o’clock, crowds of peasants may 
be seen hastening to the different 
churches, many of them having walked 
fifteen or twenty miles for the pur- 
pose. Itis customary for every priest 
to celebrate Mass three times on that 
morning, to denote the three different 
births of Christ—His eternal birth 
from His Father, His temporal birth 
from His Mother, and His spiritual 
birth in the hearts of all good Chris- 
tians. It is not considered necessary 
to be present at all the three Masses, 
but the Polish peasants think it an 
indispensable duty to be present at 
one or either of them, while those 
who live at any considerable distance 
from the church bring all their chil- 
dren with them in the morning, let 
them be ever so young or so numerous, 
with provisions to last for the day. It 
is interesting, between the services, 
to see the groups outside the church 
in their picturesque costumes enjoy- 
ing their frugal repasts, and exchang- 
ing with friends and strangers alike 
the custom greeting—“ Niech 
bedzie pochwalony Jézus Christus” 
(may Jesus Christ be glorified); to 
which the usual response is—“ Na 
wicki wickow, Amen” (for ever and 
ever, Amen). 








Tue life of William Pitt, second in 
time, but far the first in fame and 
genius of the children born to his 
great namesake, the first Earl of Cha- 
tham, seems at length in a fair way 
of being worthily written out by his 
talented kinsman, and the son of his 
earliest friend, Lord Stanhope. In the 
two volumes which bring his story 
down to the ill-timed accession of 
Catherine’s crazy son to the throne 
of all the Russias, his lordship has 
betrayed an amount of hero-worship 
wonderfully small for these days of 
high-coloured portraiture ; while the 
simple ease of his style will be held 
to do scant justice to the greatness of 
his theme, and the partial newness of 
his matter, by readers, lately accus- 
tomed to the Sew spiciness of 
Macaulay, and the eccentric rhapso- 
dies of Carlyle. With the help of 
documents too sparingly used by Pitt’s 
former biographer, and of many more 
which Tomline never had the chance 
of using, he has given us a fuller and 
more human likeness of the man 
whose political career was the one 
thing that his whilom tutor cared to 
develop, in the unfinished work which 
these volumes bid fair to supersede. 
And the result is all in Pitt's fa- 
vour. Hitherto, in the popular fancy, 
the great Tory chief has enjoyed no 
tangible existence outside the walls 
of Downing-street and the House of 
Commons. He was a great states- 
man, who had made fine speeches, 
and about whom many fine speeches 
were continually made; a minister 
whose commanding genius, according 
to one party, had saved his country 
from mob-rule ; whose reckless policy, 
according to another, had plunged it 
deeper and deeper in the slough of 
social and political suffering. His 
name was useful to point a moral or 
excuse a page of political declama- 
tion, for or against the principles he 
a But beyond the fact of his 
taking much port, and eschewing 
the favourite haunts of social profli- 
gacy, the man himself, apart from 
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his official surroundings, inspired in 
most of us very little of that human 
interest which every one feels in the 
history of his great father, of Fox, 
Sheridan, and other statesmen still 
less renowned in the parliaments of 
their day. He was hardly looked 
upon as a being of like passions, sym- 
pathies, and desires, with the men 
who cheered his speeches, even while 
they decried his politics. If the 
satirists of his own day described him 
as carrying the stately member of par- 
liament into every act of his private 
life—much as Mrs. Siddons was said 
to order tea with the tone and mea- 
sured words of a tragedy queen—what 
wonder that we of this present age, 
should have caught up the echo of a 
tale which none of his biographers 
had done much to gainsay until now? 
Into this point Macaulay himself at- 
tained no clearer insight than his 
neighbours. Thanks, however, in 

reat part to Lord Stanhope, we are 

enceforth enabled to look on his 
famous kinsman as something less 
hard and cold than the statue which 
represents him in one of the London 
squares. LikeShakspeare’s Hermione 
placed on her pedestal, the seeming 
marble trembles into life and feeling 
as we draw nearer, and he who a 
minute. before seemed the very em- 
bodiment of official impassiveness, 
brightens or melts anon into some 
outbreak of that softer nature which 
still lurked under the thick crust of 
his outward demeanour. Haughty, 
overbearing, self-reliant, as became 
his father’s son ; trained from his ear- 
liest childhood to those public duties 
of which for so many years he showed 
himself the willing slave, and even- 
tually became the untimely victim ; 
deaf from boyhood, whether “ nature, 
strength of purpose, or both combined, 
to the promptings of unseemly pas- 
sion, Pitt could write his mother let- 
ters instinct with the truest affection, 
could enjoy his leisure hours with the 
zest of a boy just freed from school, 
and entertain his friends with bursts 
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of playfulness and streams of discur- 
sive wit—such as Wilberforce, at 
least, had never relished so heartily 
elsewhere. Ungracious he might be 
towardsstrangers, and distant towards 
the fairer sex, but among his nearer 
friends and the members of his own 
family, he énjoyed a character for 
tenderness, agreeable manners, and 
delight in social pastimes, which no 
mere piece of dull officialism could 
ever have attained. 

The year of Pitt’s birth, 1759, was 
memorable for the long list of tri- 
umphs gained under his father’s aus- 
pices by British commanders in every 
quarter of the world. The names of 
Minden, Quebec, Quiberon, Lagos 
Guadaloupe, Chinsurah, Goree, s ed 
no common lustre over this the most 
glorious year of Chatham’s life. Two 

ears later the Great Commoner had 

een driven from his post by the 
growing jealousies of his own cabinet, 
and the influence of the new King. 
Once more, in 1766, he took the helm 
of state, but exchanged his old popu- 
larity and his leadership of the Com- 
mons, for a short coal af the royal 
friendship and a place in the House 
of Lords. Within two years Chatham 
had given up his seals of office, never 
more to take them again. His voice 
was heard in the House of Lords, but 
his time henceforth was chiefly de- 
voted to the education of his two 
elder sons. Little William, the se- 
cond, though weak in frame, gave 
early promise of future excellence. 
At seven years of age he told his tutor 
how glad he was at not being the 
eldest son, for he wanted “to speak in 
the House of Commons like Papa.” 
He was not quite thirteen when his 
mother, writing to her husband, dwelt 
with a mother’s pride on William’s 
amazing forwardness, which had al- 
ready carried him beyond a brother 
three years older than himself. A 
few months later he had written and 
brought out for home-acting, at Bur- 
ton-Pynsent, a tragedy, full of politics, 
but curiously devoid of love. The 
plot of it, according to Lord Macaulay, 
turned on a contest about a Regency ; 
and the play itself reads as if it had 
been written seventeen years later, 
“by some Pittite poetaster, at the 
time of the rejoicings for the recovery 
of George IIL, in 1789.” In the sum- 
mer of 1773, the poet Hayley wrote 
of young Pitt, as “a wonderful boy 
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of fourteen,” and only regretted that 
he himself had been too shy to 
consult his youthful hero about the 
plan of an epic poem he had lately 
begun. 
fond father to all his children, 
the gouty Earl of Chatham watched 
with special care over the one whose 
bodily weakness threatened most 
danger to his great mental promise. 
His pride in young William’s talents 
and high aspirations was repeatedly 
shown in letters to his son during the 
latter’s abode at Cambridge, whither 
he went in the autumn of 1773, in 
ears a boy of fourteen, in parts and 
earning a grown man. ere the 
weak health which drew from his 
anxious father such tender warnings 
against too eager a pursuit of lettered 
lore, delayed for several months the 
as of those studies on which he 
ad now entered under the guidance 
of George Pretyman, afterwards bet- 
ter known as Bishop Tomline. With 
the aid, however, of timely rest from 
all work, of horse-exercise, careful 
diet, and plenty of port wine, the 
boyish commoner of Pembroke Hall 
returned to his college in the middle 
of next year, took his honorary M.A. 
degree in the spring of 1776; and still 
thirsting after fresh knowledge, con- 
tinued to keep his terms and to read 
with his tutor during that and the 
four following years. By the end of 
that time he had gone through almost 
every known Greek and Latin author, 
had made some way in the study of 
natural philosophy and civil law, and 
in mathematics had gained a profi- 
ciency equal to that usually demanded 
of those who stood for wranglers’ 
honours. His scholarship, while lack- 
ing the verbal nicety and imitative 
graces of an English public school, 
was wonderful in its own way. Toa 
youth who caught at once, as it were 
instinctively, the meaning of the 
hardest ages in Aischylus and 
Thucydides, it mattered little that he 
had never done much in the way of 
Latin verse, or cared to render a page 
of Hume into the Greek of Xenophon. 
This seerlike insight, helped as it was 
by a memory not less wonderful, 
tempted his tutor in after days to 
avow his firm belief, that “no one 
ever read the Greek language, even 
after devoting his whole life to the 
study of it, with greater facility than 
Mr. Pitt at the age of twenty-one.” 
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Nor did the young graduate’s zeal 
for classic studies lessen his old delight 
in rp reading. With Shakspeare 
and Milton he was quite at home ; he 
admired the writings of Hume and 
Robertson, read the best works of 
Bolingbroke and Conyers Middleton 
through and through, and thoroughly 
mastered the whole argument of 
Locke’s famous Essay. Now, too, he 
had probably begun to explore that 
great work of Adam Smith’s on poli- 
tical economy, whose teaching he was 
erelong heard to enforce with boot- 
less eloquence on a stiffnecked House 
of Commons. All this while, ac- 
cording to Bishop Tomline, his un- 
assuming manners, cheerful temper 
and quick play of harmless wit, the 
generous frankness of his heart, and 
the turn he had for all innocent pas- 
times, made him popular among his 
fellow-gownsmen and endeared him 
to many of a riper age, who had 
thought, in such a miracle of clever- 
ness, only to find an equal miracle of 
peeing self-conceit. 

While yet at Cambridge, Pitt lost 
the father whose love had helped to 
make him what he already was; 
whose speeches he had latterly been 
so proud to hear, and whose fainting 
form he had helped, not a month be- 
fore, to bear away from an assembly 
that saw him stricken down in the 
vain attempt to stammer forth his 
last words of public warning. The 
death of this once popular statesman 
happened on the llth May, 1778; 
a by none was he more deeply re- 

sretted than by his second son, who 
con time to time repaid with many 
a loving tribute, the love himself had 
so abundantly received. Two years 
afterwards Pitt lost, within a few 
months of each other, two more mem- 
bers of his family, to both of whom 
he was greatly attached—his eldest 
sister, Viscountess Mahon, and his 
younger brother James, already a post- 
captain in the ~— Navy. Cha- 
tham’s death left William heir to no 
more than a sum of about three hun- 
dred a-year. On this modest income 
he entered, early in 1780, his newly 
purchased rooms at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
went his first circuit as a barrister in 
the summer of that same year. The 
expense of his rooms, amounting to 
what he then thought the “ frightful 
sum” of eleven hundred pounds, had 
been defrayed by his uncle, Lord Tem- 
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le, on the promise of repayment when 

itt should come of age. During the 
eet eo year much of his spare time 

ad been spent in London on his own 
and his mother’s business, the inter- 
vals of which were relieved by visits 
to the opera, dinner-parties, even- 
ings at some house of fashion—and 
what he relished more than all— 
frequent attendance on the debates 
in Parliament. On all these matters 
he wrote to his mother with kindly 
frankness, now begging her pardon for 
not having written a few days sooner 
anon expressing the anxiety he h 
felt Sar tae on the first report of a 
threatened landing by the French at 
Plymouth. In another letter, written 
the same year from Pembroke Hall, 
he confides to Lady Chatham his in- 
tention to stand for the first vacant 
seat in his own university ; a piece of 
boldness which resulted the following 
autumn in leaving him at the bottom 
of the poll. On the 8th of June, 1780, 
we find him hastening to assure his 
mother by the post, how little he or 
any other of her friends had suffered 
from the fury of those Gordon Riots, 
which surged up in flames and havoc 
on all sides of Lincoln's Inn. Anda 
few days afterwards he writes again 
to amuse her with a picture of himself 
and his brother-barristers, arming 
against the storm which had already 
blown itself out. 

Disappointed at Cambridge, and 
working hard at the law, Pitt was 
—— surprised, towards the close 
of this year, by the offer of a seat for 
Appleby, made by Sir James Lowther, 
at the instance of their mutual friend, 
the Duke of Rutland. In January, 
1781, he took the oaths and his seat 
in a House of Commons then ruled 
by Lord North, whose popularity as 
a minister had been ebbing with each 
new disaster in North America. Urged 
by his royal master to carry on a war 
of which he himself was tired, and 
battling with his wonted good-humour 
against a growing phalanx of oppon- 
ents, led such speakers as Fox, 
Burke, ont Sheridan, the unluck 
Premier had now to face the attac 
of yet another foe, who represented 
the principles without shaming the 

enius of his dead father. Under the 
nner of Lord Shelburne—the acting 
leader of the late Lord Chatham’s 
party—this youthful statesman of 
twenty-one delivered, on the 26th of 
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February, his maiden speech in sup- 
ort of Burke’s motion for Economical 
form. Being unexpectedly called 
on to answer an adverse speaker, Pitt 
rose, and made, on the spur of the 
moment, an answer that took the 
whole House. by surprise. His voice, 
his manner, the closeness of his argu- 
ments, and the finished roundness of 
his sentences, were wonderful to mark 
on such an occasion in so young a 
speaker. Burke was deeply moved ; 
ox in few, but generous words, 
stamped the performance with his 
highest praise. While another old 
member, conn aD to Fox, expressed 
a hope that he himself might live to 
hear Fox and Pitt battling together, 
as their fathers had done before them, 
Pitt’s ready retort turned the edge of 
so doubtful a compliment: “I have 
no doubt, General, you would like to 
attain the age of Methuselah.” As 
soon as he had a spare moment, the 
successful speaker wrote off to assure 
his mother of the penpenees felt by 
himself in a result, the tidings of 
which would already have reached 
her through “too partial a friend.” 
The result was less surprising than 
it seemed. Great natural gifts had 
been so sharpened by regular practice, 
that failure in his case had been far 
more wonderful than success. His 
modest manners covered an amount 
of self-possession, which past experi- 
ence had done everything to confirm. 
The natural bent of his mind had 
served, before all things, to make him 
the ripe and wey orator which a 
discerning body of British gentlemen, 
on the very first trial, adjudged him 
to be. From earliest childhood his 
powers of speech had been carefully 
developed in every possible way, by 
the daily reciting of choice passages 
from the best English authors, by 
rendering aloud a page at a time of 
some Greek or Roman writer into 
choice and fluent English, by closely 
studying for different purposes the 
works of Bolingbroke and Barrow, of 
Polybius and Thucydides, by dwell- 
ing often for hours together on some 
striking passage in the masterpieces 
of ancient oratory. At Cambridge, 
according to his tutor, he specially 
loved to compare the opposite speeches 
on the same subject, supplied by Livy, 
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Sallust, and Thucydides. In London 
he never, if he could help it, missed 
the chance of hearing any important 
debate at St. Stephen’s, always pay- 
ing most heed to the arguments of 
speakers on the opposite side, con- 
sidering as they went on how they 
could best be answered, and then as- 
certaining how far they were really 
answered by the speakers who repre- 
sented his own side. Not many 
months before his triumph, he had 
astonished some of his legal brethren 
by the eloquence he displayed in a 
mock debate at the Crown and An- 
chor Tavern, on the dissolution of the 
Western Circuit Club. Even his 
training for the bar, and the experi- 
ence already gained gn circuit, help 
their little to explain how, “at an age 
when others are but entering on the 
study of state affairs and the practice 
of debating, he came forth a mature 
politician, a finished orator, —even, as 
if by inspiration, an accomplished 
debater.” * 

Twice again that session did Pitt 
hear the sound of his own voice re- 
warded by the same tokens of general 
applause. It was clear that his open- 
ing oo had been owing much 
more to the intrinsic merits of the 
speaker than to the circumstances 
under which he spoke. On the se- 
cond occasion Pitt and Fox rose to- 
gether, but Fox, with ready kindness, 
gave way to his young comrade, whose 
—_ rew forth the praise but not 
the vote of his friend Wilberforce. In 
replying to his third essay, in which he 
followed up an eloquent defence of 
his father, with a passionate tirade 
against the “cruel, unnatural, unjust, 
and diabolical war’ with America, 
Dundas could not refrain from fore- 
telling the gain his country would one 
day receive, from one who offered “so 
happy a union of first-rate abilities, 
high integrity, bold and honest inde- 
pendency of conduct, and the most 
persuasive eloquence.” Not long 
after, when somebody remarked to 
Fox that Pitt promised to be one of 
the first men in Parliament,—“ he is 
so already,” was the short but mag- 
nanimous reply. 

In the summer of 1781 Pitt went 
the Western Circuit again, as it 
turned out, for the last time. Some 


* Lord Brougham’s ‘‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III.” 
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weeks of the autumn he spent with 
his mother at Burton Pynsent. From 
the accounts of his contemporaries 
we have reason to believe that no- 
thing but the growth of his parlia- 
mentary greatness prevented him from 
— the highest honours at the 
bar. That he was “extremely popu- 
lar’ among his brethren of the cir- 
cuit, respected by the old for his 
attainments, and endeared to the 
young by “his wit, good-humour, 
and joyous manners,” his first biogra- 
pher was expressly assured by one of 
those very companions whom Pitt 
used afterwards to meet either at his 
own house, or at the annual dinner 
got up on his suggestion at Rich- 
mond-hill. 

When Parliament met, towards the 
end of November, Lord North had to 
put the best face he could on the 
recent tidings of Lord Cornwallis’s 
surrender at York Town. Pitt's 
speech on the Report of the Address, 
and still more that on the Army 
Estimates, confirmed the promise of 
his former essays, winning fresh 

raises from Fox, and a special tri- 
om to his “amazing logical abilities” 
from Horace Walpole. On the lat- 
ter occasion Pitt was assailing the 
ministers about their disagreements 
in regard to the American War, 
when, seeing a little old Treasury 
placeman, Mr. Welbore Ellis, put 
down his gray head between Lord 
North and Lord George Germaine, 
the two chief dissentients, he pro- 
posed to wait until harmony could be 
restored between the noble subjects 
of his attack, “until Nestor should 
have composed the difference between 
Agamemnon and Achilles.” After a 
few weeks’ adjournment for the 
Christmas holidays, Parliament met 
again to witness the dying struggles 
of an unpopular ministry. Assault 
after assault was made by the united 
followers of Fox and Lord Shelburne, 
Pitt taking his part in the daily bat- 
tle, and reaping no common share of 
public fame. Sometimes defeated, 
sometimes winning by only nine or 
ten, Lord North had, within two 
months, to give up a hopeless game ; 
and the Rockingham Cabinet, with 
Fox and Lord Shelburne for joint 
Secretaries of State, accepted the 
seals of office from a resentful and 
reluctant King. To the offer ofa sub- 
ordinate post in a government which 
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Burke himself was content to serve as 
a subaltern, Pitt returned a refusal, 
ounded partly on some instinctive 
foreboding of what was afterwards 
to happen; partly also, as Tomline 
hrases it, on his “unwillingness to 
considered as pledged to measures 
in framing which he had no concern.” 
In other words, he would either have 
what he did not then expect—a seat 
in the Cabinet—or take his own way 
as an independent member until the 
hour for asserting his proper place 
should come. 

That hour was drawing nearer than 
Pitt’s ambition could then have dared 
to hope, or his cleverness to foresee. 
Meanwhile, however, the young bar- 
rister busied himself with his legal 
studies, and with the careful dis- 
charge of his parliamentary duties. 
To the measures of the new ministry 
he gave a general support : he sat on 
one important committee for inquir- 
ing into the expenses of the war ; he 
was chosen by the friends of Parlia- 
mentary Reform to move for a select 
committee to search out the abuses 
which time had engendered in the 
working of our representative system. 
In a long and powerful speech the 
future champion of royal prerogative 
inveighed against the “corrupt influ- 
ence of the Crown ;” and the future 
head of a warlike cabinet denounced 
the mischievous support rendered b 
the close boroughs to a war which 
most of his hearers well knew had 
for several years been carried on with 
the consent of nearly the whole na- 
tion. Of course, the seeming incon- 
sistency may be resolved into none at 
all, if we can refer Pitt’s general con- 
duct to one leading principle: if 
whether he aided or opposed the 
Crown ; whether he decried one war, 
or justified another, we believe that 
in all things he may really have been 
guided by a sense of duty to his 
country and a jealous zeal for the 
Constitution. Be that as it may, his 
motion, supported by Fox and other 
ministers, was rejected by a majority 
of no more than twenty in a house of 
more than 300. In the debate on an- 
other motion for shortening the dura- 
tion of parliaments, the young reform- 
er having sided with Fox in its sup- 
port, was rewarded with a scream of 
passionate abuse from Burke, who— 
wrote Sheridan to a friend—“ swore 
Parliament was, and always had been 
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precisely what it ought to be, and 
that all people who thought of re- 
forming it wanted to overturn the 
Constitution.” Pitt's next speech as 
a reformer, in support of Lord Ma- 
hon’s bill for the suppression of brib- 
ery, was answered by Fox himself 
with arguments much less flattering 
to the good sense of his hearers than 
his opening sentences were to the 
abilities of the last speaker. 

In three months from its formation 
the Rockingham Ministry was threat- 
ening to fall asunder, when the death 
of its leader turned the likelihood into 
a certainty. Fox would not serve 
under Lord Shelburne, and the King 
would not give up the premier of his 
own choosing for the premier pre- 
ferred by Fox. So the latter, with 
his special followers, left the trea- 
sury benches, and Pitt naturally rose 
into one of the vacant seats. By the 
middle of July, 1782, the young bar- 
rister of twenty-three had prepared 
to give up the Western Circuit and 
his rooms at Lincoln’s Inn for a sum- 
mer residence as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Downing-street. From 
that time his letters to Lady Chatham, 


a cordial as ever, began to be 


less 


ose and to treat more spar- 
ingly o 


political news. 
is first term of office lasted not 
many months. Assailed by the par- 
tisans of Fox on the one hand, and 
those of Lord North on the other, by 
the thoroughgoing Tories and the 
thoroughgoing Whigs, the new Go- 
vernment was soon tottering to its 
fall. Lord Shelburne would have 
made advances to Lord North but for 
Pitt’s downright refusal to ally him- 
self with the authors of the American 
War. His lordship’s bitternessagainst 
his late lieutenant at first prevented 
all chance of that agreement with 
Fox, which the latter, when after- 
wards besought thereto by Pitt him- 
self, flatly declined so long as Lord 
Shelburne continued premier. Thence- 
forth, believes Bishop Tomline, Pitt 
and Fox met never again as friends in 
aprivate room. Meanwhile, through- 
out the winter of 1782-3, the youth- 
ful Chancellor virtually took the lead 
in the Lower House against an oppo- 
sition powerful in every thing but a 
bad cause. In several keen debates he 
had to defend the articles of a peace 
just then being concluded with our 
revolted colonies, with France, and 
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with Spain. It was a peace more 
needful to England than flattering to 
her pride; a peace much easier to 
attack than to justify in detail. If 
we had given back to the French and 
Spaniards the places conquered from 
them, it was something to know that 
the Rock of Gibraltar, and the empire 
which Clive had founded and Warren 
Hastings enlarged, were still our own. 
Pitt’s answers to the fiery speeches of 
those who railed not at the peace 
itself, but at the terms accepted by 
Government, were generally marked 
with his wonted excellences of style 
and matter. Once only, in his speech 
on the Address, did he so far lose his 
temper as to counsel Sheridan to 
keep his epigrams and apostrophes 
for that stage on which he had always 
delighted his hearers. Sheridan at 
once replied in words that often told, 
will yet bear telling again, “The 
right honourable gentleman’s kind 
remarks almost embolden me to turn 
dramatist once more, and attempt, 
however presumptuously, to improve 
on one of Ben Jonson’s best charac- 
ters, the Angry Boy in the Alche- 
mist.” 

Sheridan’s retort seemed fitly to 
foretoken the coming triumph of his 
party. An amendment to the Address 
was carried against ministers, by a 
majority of sixteen in a large house ; 
and a second defeat, a few days after, 
glorified as it was by a speech from 
Pitt, hardly more notable for its sur- 
passing eloquence and the modest 
oa of its crowning quotation 
rom Horace, than for the circum- 
stances of bodily disorder under which 
he spoke, settled the doom of a go- 
vernment too weak in itself to have 
long held together, even with no pre- 
sent prospect of attack from outward 
foes. Lord Shelburne resigned, but 
would fain have left a sting behind 
him, by recommending his Majesty to 
name Pitt in his stead. The advice 
was taken, and the “ boy-statesman” 
was free, on his own terms, to carry 
on the government of a great empire, 
at the ripe age of rather less than 
twenty-four years. But Pitt would 
do nothing hastily, asking even for 
his mother’s opinion, and waiting to 
talk over the subject with older and 
more experienced men. At length, 
after some wavering, he declined an 
offer which, to the Duke of Grafton’s 
thinking, would have “overset the 
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resolution of most men.” Unable to 
see his way to the formation of a 
strong ministry, a weak one, at any 
rate, . would not have ; and his re- 
fusal, unwelcome enough to the King, 
made him only the more popular with 
the country at large. Repeated offers 
were then made by the King to Lord 
North, but without Fox that noble- 
man would not take office. Once 
more His Majesty, who looked on 
Fox as a personal foe, applied for help 
to Pitt, but Pitt wasinexorable. He 
waited to see how long the new coa- 
lition, that “‘ill-omened marriage,” 
whose bans he would fain have for- 
bidden, “in the name of the public 
safety,’ was likely to stand. At 
length, after some preliminary quar- 
rels among its chiefs, the Portland 
Ministry, with Fox and Lord North 
for Secretaries of State, got itself 
fairly established by the 2nd April, 
1783; Pitt himself refusing to keep 
his former post, or lend the slightest 
countenance to a league so glaringly 
unsound, a league for which nothing 
but the promise of some great public 
good could hold out even the flimsiest 
pretext. 

During that session Pitt brought 
forward a new scheme of Parliament- 
- Reform, the gist of which lay in 
a large increase of county members, 
and in giving the pocket-boroughs the 
choice between extinction and self- 
purification. This scheme, which had 
nothing whatever in common with 
democratic dreams of a sweeping suf- 
frage, and election by the divine right 
of mere numbers, was thrown out, in 
spite of the aid received from Fox’s 
own partisans, by two hundred and 
ninety-three votes against a hundred 
and forty-nine. Another of his bills, 
for reforming abuses in the public 
offices, as shown in the yearly charge 
of £18,000 for yo nog Ayes, passed 
the Commons, only to be quashed by 
the Lords. In the debates on the 
Budget, as is learned from a letter to 
his mother, Pitt was driven to give 
Fox such a dressing for his continued 
rudeness towards himself, that the 

eat Whig leader thenceforth be- 
haved to him more civilly than he 
had been wont to do when they were 
friends. 

During the summer Pitt paid a 
short visit to Hayes, the old family 
house near Bromley, where his bro- 
ther, the Earl of Chatham, had been 


spending the honeymoon after his 
marriage to the daughter of an old 
friend, Lord Sydney. Leaving the 
pair as thoroughly happy as they de- 
served to be, he went on to his mother 
at Burton Pynsent, after having taken 
“some dipsat Brighthelmstone” by the 
way. Thence, after some days’ shoot- 
ing in Dorsetshire, and a narrow es- 
cape from the gun of his friend, Wil- 
berforce, himself, with Wilberforce 
and Eliot, started in September for a 
six weeks’ trip to France, the only 
time he ever crossed the channel. His 
fame had travelled before him, and 
his father’s name added new warmth 
to the greetings showered on a son so 
worthy to bearit. At Paris and Fon- 
tainebleau, says Wilberforce, “ they 
all, men and women, crowded round 
Pitt in shoals.” Between asking and 
answering questions, stag-hunting, 
sight-seeing, and dining out, Pitt wake 
the most of his time, carrying away 
with him a fair stock of French 
idioms, and some useful gleanings on 
French politics. At Rheims he talked 
much with a French Abbé on the 
affairs of both countries, telling him 
that France had no political, but 
more of civil liberty than she herself 
supposed, while the British constitu- 
tion would probably decay first on 
the side of kingly prerogative and the 
authority of the on When the 
Abbé expressed his surprise at the 
moral English bearing to be governed 
bya spendthrift rake Tike Fox, “Ah!” 
replied his companion, “you have 
not been under the wand of the ma- 
gician.” 

Soon after the travellers’ return 
home Parliament met for the winter; 
ministers ready armed with a bill for 
amending the government of our In- 
dian territories. After -some sharp 
debates and memorable speeches from 
both sides—Pitt being foremostamong 
Fox’s opponents—the bill was car- 
ried triumphantly through the Lower 
House by more than two to one. By 
the Peers, however, influenced as 
any of them were by threats of the 
royal displeasure against all who 
voted for a measure deemed so fatal 
to the rights of the Crown, it was 
thrown out on the second reading by 
ninety-five votes to seventy-six. In 
vain did a large majority of the Com- 
mons denounce the intrigue while its 
issue was still uncertain. Lord Tem- 
ple’s whispered message had done its 
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work, and Burke’s large well-consid- 
ered scheme for rescuing the people 
of British India from the hand. of a 
body of grasping merchants, and link- 
ing them, through an overruling 
Parliament, more closely with their 
fellow-subjects in Great Britain—a 
scheme whose worst fault lay in the 
starting of it some seventy years too 
soon for the sense of this country— 
was virtually overthrown by a most 
unwarrantable tampering on his Ma- 
jesty’s part with the freedom of de- 

atein Parliament. To threaten with 
the worst effects of his heavy anger 
those who should vote with his own 
ministers, was a stretch of royal power 
which nothing but the popular feeling 
against such a cabinet, and a growing 
outcry from many parties against the 
bill itself; would have enabled even 
so violent a ruler as George III. to 
accomplish without a check. So un- 
kingly an abuse of the King’s un- 
doubted right to take counsel with all 
or any of his peers, marked the excess 
of that furious hatred borne towards 
the apparent authors of the new bill, 
by one who neither forgot a kindness 
nor forgave aninjury. The ministers 
still refusing to resign of their own 


accord, he sent, late at night on the 
day after their defeat, an order for 
Lord North and Fox to give up their 
seals, and remit them to him through 


their Under Secretaries. Next day, 
the 19th December, Pitt’s appoint- 
ment as First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
notified to the House of Commons 
amidst “loud and general laughter 
on the opposition side.” 

To all appearance there was reason 
enough for the laughter. On the one 
side was an overwhelming array of 
numbers, set off by an unwonted fac- 
ing of first-rate genius; on the other 
was an able young orator of four-and- 
twenty, backed by a small tail of un- 
distinguished followers, and but one 
or two names of even third-rate lustre. 
In the Upper House he had a stanch 
ally in Lord Camden, and a useful 
colleague in the Chancellor, Lord 
Thurlow. If Lord Gower’s services 
were freely offered and gladly ac- 
cepted, he was on the point of losin 
those of Lord Temple, who, baulke 
of a marquisate in return for former 
merits, threw up his post of Secretary 
two days after he had received it from 
the King himself. Of the seven mem- 
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bers of his Cabinet, Pitt alone sat in 
the House of Commons. Among his 
subordinates in that house the only 
one of tried experience was the Trea- 
surer of the Navy, Henry Dundas, 
afterwards less happily ‘leone as 
Lord Melville, whose talents lay much 
more in the domain of business than 
of fine speaking. The rest were 
chiefly young men, such as Pratt, 
Eliot, Steele, whose distinctions were 
all to come. Wilberforce himself, 
whose sweet tones were beginning to 
be heard in kindly echo to his friend’s 
sonorous periods, took no outward 
share in the government to which he 
gave so hearty a support. One man 
only seemed to stand between the 
throne and its declared enemies. 
When the youthful premier raised 
his tall, thin frame to its full height, 
and began to roll forth sentence after 
sentence of stately argument and 
rounded sarcasm, in a rich, melli- 
fluous, unbroken stream, which the 
most unwilling audience could not 
but hush itself to hear, he seemed 
like the one slender shaft that bears 
up the massy carven roof of some 
cathedral chapter-house, and startles 
you for the moment with a vague 
fear of seeing so slight a prop give 
way beneath so heavy a burden. 
But the daring statesman knew his 
strength, and let the voices of his 
doughtiest assailants thunder their 
worst upon him as harmlessly as the 
loudest surges break against the 
lonely rock of Eddystone. Strong in _ 
the knowledge of his own powers, 
and hoping much from the waning 
pularity of his opponents, he was 
cued by the whole strength of a 
Court whose active influence insured 
him a large majority in the Lords, 
and was safe, whenever he chose it, 
to turn the battle against their mu- 
tual enemy in the Commons. There 
were always fifty or sixty pocket- 
boroughs, which the minister whom 
the Third George delighted to honour 
could dispose of at the next election 
to whomsoever he would. But in 
Pitt’s opinion the time for dissolving 
Parliament had not yet come. His 
present cue was delay. Seeming to 
ield to the demands of Opposition, 
he really improved his own prospects 
y beginning to carry on the govern- 
ment against a large majority of the 
Lower House. In vain was he chal- 
lenged by repeated votes to give up 
ll 








his place. With the help of his sove- 
reign and the Peers, he was deter- 
mined to keep it for the present. 
Such a proceeding, strange as many 
of us might think it now, and fiercely 
as it was even then decried by Whigs 
of every shade, could neither in itself 
be deemed unlawful, nor, as things 
stood, pronounced unfair. Fox would 
have driven Pitt from office without 
a trial: he would have forced the 
King and Lords to take back the 
ministers approved by the Commons. 
What wonder if Pitt chose to abide 
by the verdict of two estates of the 
realm, when he could already see his 
way to a reversal of that so scorn- 
fully bellowed against him by the 
third ? 

And the end, in his case, went far 
to justify the means, had any fur- 
ther justification been needed. Pitt’s 
Fabian tactics brought out the weak- 
ness of his opponents, whose factious 
efforts put them more and more in 
the wrong. Forgetting the recent 
violence of the King in the growing 
violence of the Foxites, the public 
feeling set more and more strongly 
towards what seemed the weaker side. 
The political question deepened into 
a personal one; and after an uphill 
fight of three months, during which 
the opposite ranks grew daily thin- 
ner until Burke’s last motion was 
carried by one vote alone, the brave 
young premier had fairly turned the 
tables on his once popular rival, 
Charles Fox. An attack by rioters 
on Pitt’s coach happened in good 
time to enhance the sympathy already 
shown towards a statesman who could 
give away to an old ally of his father’s 
the rich pension which almost any 
other man in like circumstances would 
have - for himself. By giving 
Colonel Barré the Clerkship of the 
Rolls he had also saved the country 
a yearly pension of three thousand 
pounds, which that gentleman had 
first received from the Rockingham 
Cabinet. At length, when all the 
supplies had been voted, and the 
Mutiny Bill passed, Pitt proceeded 
to throw himself on the country with 
all the trustfulness begotten of a good 
cause, backed by a powerful muster 
of “ King’s Friends.’ 

The issue was even better than Pitt 
could have dared to hope. No less 
than one hundred and sixty of “ Fox’s 
Martyrs,” as they were nicknamed, 
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lost their seats in the new parliament. 
Pitt himself headed the poll for 
Cambridge University, which he con- 
tinued ever after to represent. Lord 
Hood was first for Westminster, Fox 
scarcely winning the second place in 
his old borough. In one stronghold 
of Whig influence—the town of Nor- 
folk—its late member, a gentleman 


of good repute and large property, 
had to decline a contest with the 
ministerial candidate. The great 


shire of York, in spite of the Whig 
families who owned so much of it, 
returned young Wilberforce and an- 
other of the same party with equally 
marked success. Erskine, Conway, 
Lord John Cavendish, were de- 
feated at other places, and Wind- 
ham had a hard fight for Norwich. 
To Pitt’s side rallied all who had 
been displeased with the Coalition, 
alarmed by the India Bill, or dis- 
gusted by so many violent attacks on 
a minister yet untried and blame- 
less touching the events which had 
brought him into power. Men so 
different in every way as Sawbridge 
and Thurlow, Jenkinson and Wilkes, 
helped to make up in his favour a 
majority as large as that which had 
erewhile laughed to scorn the tidings 
of his appointment as First Lord of 
the Treasury. The friends who had 
so often urged him to dissolve the 
late parliament before its time, must 
have owned the wisdom of a delay 
which enabled him, in the first two 
debates after the opening of the new 
one, to carry his point by 283 votes 
to 136, and by 282 to 114. 

During those stormy and anxious 
weeks, Pitt had found time to write 
his mother one or two hurried but 
cheering notes, and to serve his old 
tutors, Wilson and Pretyman, who 
became canons, the one of Windsor, 
the other of Westminster. He had 
also persuaded his friend, the Duke 
of Rutland, to accept the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, a post of high, 
though somewhat dangerous emin- 
ence for so new a hand. The Duke’s 
untimely death in 1787 cut short a 
career of no small promise, and lost 
Pitt a loyal and powerful friend. 

Parliament was opened by George 
III. on the 19th May, 1784. A batch 
of seven new peers proclaimed that 
monarch’s joy in a victory which saved 
the country from a crisis almost as 
serious as that of 1641, At such a 
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moment his first minister might have 
relied upon the royal gratitude for 
almost any thing he chose to ask ; but 
Pitt’s Roman virtue was satisfied with 
rewarding others, while he himself 
cared for nothing but the power of 
serving his country his own way. A 
stern sense of justice rather than any 
mean grudge against his defeated rival 
led him to authorize an inquiry into 
the late elections for Westminster, 
which for many months disabled Fox 
from taking his seat as second mem- 
ber for that borough. Meanwhile 
however, the great Whig orator made 
his way into the House through a 
distant Scotch borough, and raised 
such a cloud of suspicion against Pitt 
as eventually forced him to abandon 
a scrutiny which gave his enemies so 
ood a handle for misrepresentation. 
esides the debates on this matter 
there was no lack of hostile criticism 
on the ministerial schemes of financial 
reform and changes in the government 
of India. With an exhausted exche- 
quer, a vast amount of unfunded debt, 
and consols standing at 56 or 57, 
Pitt’s work in the former direction 
was burdensome enough. The heavy 
imposts on tea and spirits had led to 
a vast system of organized smuggling, 
that defrauded the revenue and de- 
moralized all classes of the people. 
Pitt was among the first to see what 
no sane person would now care to 
dispute, that the one evil could only 
be quelled by doing away with the 
other, and also that, down to a cer- 
tain point, the very lowering of cus- 
toms or excise dues on certain things 
would increase the consumption 
thereof without harming the revenue. 
While lowering the duties on tea 
and spirits, he sought to make up the 
immediate loss to the revenue by lay- 
ing a window-tax on all houses above 
the poorest kind. Taxes new or addi- 
tional were also laid on a good many 
other articles, foreign or home made. 
Finding himself obliged yet further 
to atone for past mismanagement by 
asking for a fresh loan, he departed 
from former usage by throwing the 
loan open to public auction, instead of 
assigning it to a number of private 
friends and jobbing contractors. Far 
less admirable than most of these 
measures must be accounted his In- 
dian Bill, which saddled the Court of 
Directors with an ignorant, meddling, 


irresponsible Board of Control, and 
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cursed India with a double govern- 
ment, the fruitful source of rash or 
aggressive wars, of more than one 
national disaster, and of those finan- 
cial derangements under which she is 
now groaning. Yet the bill passed 
through both Houses with triumphant 
ease, while ae whatever was 
done to pare away the huge commer- 
cial monopoly enjoyed by the com- 
pany whose political powers were 
thus curtailed. The new Board had 
power enough for evil, but little 
power for good; and the fearful 
events of 1857 dealt the finishing blow 
to a system which only aggravated the 
mischief it was meant to cure. 

While Pitt was trying to settle the 
finances, he was also seeking to insure 
the regular payment of his mother’s 
pension, which, owing to many pre- 
vious claims on the fund assigned for 
it was continually falling into arrear. 
Pending the result, he urged her to 
make use of his own spare cash, for 
the income of his twofold office would 
really furnish more than his expenses 
could require. Stress of hard busi- 
ness left him no time for a visit to 
Burton Pynsent, or any place beyond 
Brighton, even during those autumn 
holidays which he knew so well how 
to enjoy. At his hired house on Put- 
ney Heath the young minister pur- 
sued his work, or now and then re- 
ceived a few of his friends, when 
nothing of moment required his pre- 
sence at Downing-street or St. James’s. 
There, as he pored over the national 
account-books, or waited for further 
news from Ireland, he could have 
found small comfort for his want of 
leisure in the knowledge of his proud 
position as the first, though youngest 
statesman of his day, the most power- 
ful minister that his country had 
seen since the Revolution. Immersed 
in politics and finance, he gave but 
little heed to the astonishment every- 
where caused by his late success, of 
which Gibbon himself, writing that 
autumn from Lausanne, could not 
help avowing, that “a youth of five- 
and-twenty, who raises himself to the 
government of an empire by the power 
of genius, and the reputation of virtue, 
is a circumstance unparalleled in his- 
tory, and, in a general view, is not less 
= to the country than to him- 
self. 


The triumphs of this year were well 
sustained by those of many years to 
ll 
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come. If he was forced to abandon 
the Westminster scrutiny in deference 
tothe English Parliament, and to give 
> a large and statesmanlike scheme 
of commercial intercourse with Ire- 
land, because Ireland wilfully shut 
her eyes to the opening offered her ; 
if his next motion for Parliamentary 
Reform met with no more success 
than the last ; if his scheme for forti- 
fying the English dockyards came to 
nought ; if the wits of Brookes’s and 
the poets of the Rolliad worried and 
lampooned the ministry, whom Burke, 
Fox, and Sheridan belaboured with 
unsparing eloquence face to face, Pitt 
soon recovered his lost ground by the 
success which maior his financial 
efforts during a time of unwonted 
difficulty, by his happy conclusion of 
a commercial treaty with France, and. 
perhaps more than all by the cordial 
welcome granted to his famous scheme 
for paying off the National Debt by 
means of a Sinking Fund, which was 
sure to answer if England could only 
enjoy a few centuries of unbroken 
peace. Ofcourse, in these enlightened 
days, when every one is supposed to 
believe in the budgets of Mr. Glad- 


stone and the politics of the Morning 
Star, Pitt’s glorious blunder would be 
treated with due contempt ; but in 
those days Adam Smith had few dis- 
ciples, and empiricism ran riot over 


the realms of finance. In most re- 
spects the Tory premier could see 
much further ahead than the Man- 
chester merchants, whothrew up their 
caps on the failure of his Irish Treaty, 
or the great Whig leader, whose hos- 
tility to a commercial treaty with 
France based itself on his avowed 
belief that France, ‘“‘as the natural foe 
of Great Britain,” was eager “to tie 
our hands and oe us —_ - 
gaging in any alliance with other 

oe” And yet, he who thus spoke 
in 1787, was afterwards quoted for the 
stubbornness of his belief in the friend- 
liness of the First Napoleon, while 
Pitt’s name has continually been held 
up to the hatred of all classes of 

renchmen as that of their most im- 
placable foe. 

Nor was Pitt’s foreign policy at this 
time less triumphant than his domes- 
tic. When, for instance, in 1787, 
France poateet to support the De- 
mocrats of Holland against their 
Stadtholder, the Prince of Orange, 
Pitt promptly set himself to oppose 
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her both in Europe and the East, with 
an air so threatening, that France, be- 
fore the year’s end, agreed to disarm 
on England doing the same; a result 
which drew from the Russian Am- 
bassador his warmest praise of con- 
duct so rare in England since the re- 
tirement of Pitt’s father. And again, 
in 1789, when British vessels had 
been seized in Nootka Sound, and 
plundered by Spanish officers on some 
idle plea of rights, the British minis- 
ter enforced his demands for a full 
atonement, by sending so powerful a 
fleet into the Bay of Biscay the fol- 
lowing year, that the haughty Spani- 
ards gave way after much demurring, 
and concluded a treaty not more flat- 
tering to the nation at large, than 
politically useful to the minister him- 
self. By that time Great Britian had 
wellnigh regained her proud position 
of thirty years before. Prosperous at 
home ai powerful abroad, ruled by 
a statesman whom Burke and Fox 
could not help admiring while they 
found the most fault with him, she 
seemed like one of her own men-of- 
war, riding in gallant trim under the 
hand of a skilful master, towards a 
haven parted from her only by a 
broad belt of gently flowing sea. The 
loss of her American colonies had 
been replaced by new sources of na- 
tional life, and the weight of her past 
debts became as nothing in the hands 
of a financier who had already begun 
to wipe them off. As if yet further 
to attest his acknowledged greatness, 
the general elections of this very year 
placed Pitt in command of a larger 
following than before. Nor at this 
time was he less supreme in the Ca- 
binet than in the Commons. Know- 
ing that Pitt alone stood between him 
and the coalition, his stiff-necked 
Majesty yielded in most things to the 
stronger mind of one who would put 
up with no backstairs plotting; and 
Pitt’s firm conduct throughout the 
discussions on the Regency Bill, must 
have greatly strengthened his former 
hold on the friendship of a Sovereign, 
faithless only to his enemies, real or 
supposed. 

id his firmness in demanding a 
restricted Regency spring mainly from 
personal motives, or from a high sense 
of duty to King and State? The 
latter solution seems far the likelier, 
although the sense of duty may have 
been quickened by a noble scorn of 
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the Prince of Wales himself, and yet 
more by Fox’s bold assertion of the 
princely right divine to act for his 
suffering father without consent of 
Lords and Commons. Pitt, like Lord 
Thurlow, might have paid his court 
to the rising. sun; but he scorned to 
gratify ambition at the expense of 
onour, and nothing but the old 
King’s timely recovery saved him 
from the disgrace incurred by his ob- 
stinate loyalty. Equally clear to our 
eyes seems his conduct towards War- 
ren Hastings, when Burke, unable to 
control his just wrath at being dared 
by one of that great criminal’s parti- 
sans to make good the charges of 
which he had given notice, entered 
on the great indictment which ended 
in the trial of Hastings at the bar of 
the House of Lords. Caring only to 
see justice done, Pitt voted against a 
renewal of the first charge, on the 
round that Hastings’ cruelty to the 
hillas had been condoned by his 
after services to the State. But when 
further charges were brought for- 
ward, and compared by him with 
the defences made, he found himself 


obliged—as Dundas wrote to Lord 
Cornwallis—to let the impeachment 
run its course whether for good or 
evil to the accused; a conclusion to 
which we owe, nae the most glo- 


rious speech—that of Sheridan on the 
Begum charge—that ever thrilled 
with delight a wondering House of 
Commons, and certainly the longest 
state-trial that ever dragged its slow 
length through a much-enduring 
House of Peers. On the other hand, 
Pitt would hear of no attempt to 
impeach Sir Elijah Impey, against 
whom—whatever Lord Macaulay may 
since have fondly imagined—he at the 
time could see nothing worthy of just 
complaint. 

In 1786 Pitt lost another dear sis- 
ter, Lady Harriot Eliot, only a year 
after her marriage to his old friend 
and fellow-traveller. In the midst ot 
his own great sorrow he went off the 
day after the funeral to comfort his 
mother, now falling into confirmed 
ill-health at Burton Pynsent. The 
year before he had become the owner 
of Holwood, a pretty country-seat 
near Hayes, commanding one of those 
fair blue prospects which endeared 
Kent to the eyes of Horace Walpole. 
Here he found “a great deal of very 
pleasant employment” in planting, 
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cutting, and planning improvements 
of various kinds ; and here, whenever 
he could get away from business, he 
loved to unbend himself in a small 
but choice circle of particular friends. 
Whatever he might seem to the out- 
side world, the cares of state had not 
yet robbed him of the social merits 
which had made him popular with 
the companions of an earlier day. As 
late as 1797, Lord Wellesley could still 
paint him as shining in society “with 
a calm and steady lustre,” more as- 
tonishing than “his most splendid 
efforts in Parliament ;” as one of quick 
and ready wit, endowed beyond any 
man of his acquaintance, “with a gay 
heart and a social spirit.” His man- 
ners were plain, his tastes undevelo 
ed, and partly from natural, partly 
from other causes, his address lacked 
all that play of overflowing heartiness 
which at once endeared his scampish 
rival to all who ever exchanged a few 
words with him. Pitt was probably 
far more sincere than Fox, but the 
latter had always a wider range of 
sympathies, and from difference of 
age as well as habits, knew greatly 
more of the ways of men and women. 
Pitt, indeed, from his greater self- 
respect, would never have stooped to 
do all that Fox did ; and, cm too, 
his official training had tended to 
harden his general manner, as it 
seemed latterly to formalise the style 
of his letters to Burton Pynsent. In 
point of morality, there was no com- 
parison between the two. If Pitt 
sometimes drank a little too freely of 
ort wine, he had forsworn the dice 

x many years ago, and his chastity 
rendered him the butt of more than 
one coarse scribbler. Even his debts, 
though neither small in themselves, 
nor wholly excusable, were as a drop 
to the sea of Fox’s extravagance ; and 
the money that failed to cover them 
went to enrich—not the gaming-hells 
and Corinthian retreats of London— 
but the household servants, who bein 
paid to live like honest men, availe 
themselves of their master’s want of 
leisure to rob him without mercy 
through his weekly bills. 

Hearing somewhat of these embar- 
rassments, the bankers and moneyed 
men of London had, during the de- 
bates on the Regency Bill, tendered 
the great minister a free gift of a 
hundred thousand pounds. But Pitt, 
though fully alive to the delicate 
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meaning of such an offer made at such 
a time, declined to accept it on any 
account whatever, and prepared, in 
the almost certain event of a Regency, 
to work off his debts by practice at 
the bar. His noble pride would never 
allow him to accept the honours or 
emoluments which men of an earthlier 
nature held dear. In such aspirit he 
repeatedly refused, as the first states- 
man of this century did after him, to 
be invested with the most knightly 
Order of the Garter, bargaining only 
that his brother, Lord Chatham, might 
wear the ribbon in his stead. To him- 
self, conscious of his own capacity, and 
fortified by the approval of his own 
heart, the mere adornments of rank 
and worldly show were so much dross, 
compared with the homage every- 
where paid to the foremost commoner 
in Great Britain, the most powerful 
subject of a mighty kingdom. It was 
only from fear of hurting his master’s 
eat kindliness that, in obedience to 
is express command, he consented, 
in 1792, to take upon him the War- 
denship of the Cinque Ports. But 
the good things he spurned for him- 
self, he delighted in offering to others. 
Somewhat against the King’s own 
feeling, Pitt got his old Cambridge 
tutor made at once Bishop of Lincoln 
and Dean of St. Paul’s. A peerage 
was tossed to Lord Hood, that the 
Karl of Chatham might, in an evil 
moment, step into his place at the 
head of the Admiralty. His cousin, 
Lord Temple, took the Irish Vice- 
royalty in return for the Marquisate 
of Buckingham, and left Ireland a few 
years after, because Pitt could not 
prevail on his Majesty to grant him 
a Dukedom. The younger Grenville 
having proved somewhat of a failure 
in the Commons, was speedily trans- 
ferred to the Upper House, a sphere 
in which he had early longed to see 
himself shine. Never, indeed, were 
peerages so plentiful as during the 
reign of William Pitt, and never did 
honest zeal for the public good suc- 
ceed in sailing so near the wind of 
nepotism. It is but fair to say 
that Lord Grenville’s promotion was 
fully justified by the services he after- 
wards rendered both to Pitt and Ire- 
land ; but how far — gained by 
the employment of Lord Chatham 
instead of Hood, the volumes before 
us have failed to show. 
Pitt’s first check in his foreign po- 
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licy brought out the ready skill with 
which, at need, he could sheer off 
from a doubtful enterprise. When 
English intervention had saved Tur- 
key from her Austrian assailant, the 
Russian Empress haughtily refused to 
make peace with the Turks on the 
conditions named by England and 
Prussia. Pitt accordingly, in concert 
with his Prussian allies, began to arm. 
Had his own designs been properly 
backed at home Turkey might still 
be strong enough to do without help 
from so many Christian doctors. But 
he found opposition in his own Cabi- 
net, and signs of yet more in the 
House of Commons. So in compli- 
ance with the general feeling, he 
straightway withdrew his motion 
while the votes were yet strong on 
his side, sent off another messenger to 
St. Petersburgh, who overtook the 
former, and the Empress Catherine 
was thus left to enforce her own terms 
on the defeated Sultan. 

In the debates on the Slave Trade 
Pitt steadily voted with his friend, 
Wilberforce, against majorities at one 
time more overwhelming than those 
that baffled him on the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. For nine 
years of Pitt’s Government, England 
enjoyed unbroken peace, and waxed 
more prosperous year by year. But 
towards the end of this happy period, 
the thunder-clouds of the the Re- 
volution began to cast an ill-omened 
shadow upon our own shores. The 
same course of events that severed 
the old union between Fox and Burke, 
yave birth to much restless and vio- 
ent feeling throughout these islands. 
Each fresh tale of havoc wrought by 
a howling mob, in the teeth of a help- 
less king, a panic-stricken nobility, 
and a half-hearted National Assem- 
bly, served to dishearten the moderate 
and to inflame the antipathies of the 
bigoted among ourselves. Redhot 
loyalists clamoured for stern penal 
laws at home, and a general crusade 
against the new Revolution. Redhot 
“ Friends of the People” gloated in 
— meetings over the comin 
ownfall of kings and nobles an 
riests throughout the world. A 

nken Birmingham rabble burnt 
down the house of the Unitarian, 
Dr. Priestly, and destroyed, in a few 
hours, the gathered labours of many 
industrious years. A bread-riot at 
Dundee was accompanied with a ge- 
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neral shout for liberty and equality, 
and crowned by the planting of a tree 
of liberty, in faithful accordance with 
French example. In Ireland, the 
party of Wolfe Tone entered into se- 
cret correspondence with the Parisian 
Jacobins, with a view to establish a 
republic on the newest French model. 
Between those who saw unmixed evil 
in the Revolution, and those who ex- 
ulted even in its wildest excesses, the 
lovers of genuine freedom, the friends 
of an honourable peace, had any thing 
but an easy part to choose. The faint- 
er-hearted and more passionate among 
these swung off into closer fellowship 
with the extreme royalists, while some 
few of the braver sort went just as 
far on the opposite and weaker side. 
Pitt, for his part, spared no wise or 
honourable effort to keep his country 
out of the widening whirlpool of 
which Paris had become the centre. 
After the discrowning of Louis the 
Sixteenth, instead of at once declaring 
war, as Burke would have had him do, 
or rushing to acknowledgethe new go- 
vernment, asa later ministry acknow- 
ledged that of the Third Napoleon, 
he simply recalled the English Ambas- 
sador, and while taking fit measures 
against the chance of a war, held him- 
self quite ready to treat on fair terms 
with the National Convention. But 
French ambition, swollen by the 
triumphs of Kellerman and Dumou- 
riez over the armies that came to 
punish France for her late disloyalty, 
threatened to turn its arms against 
others than its declared foes. By the 
decree of November, 1792, help was 
offered to every nation that desired to 
become free. Holland herself, our 
own ally, had previously been com- 
manded to allow French ships of war 
the right of free sailing up the Scheldt 
and Meuse. Even then Pitt hung 
back. But in the beginning of 1793 
no further choice was left him, even 
had he been as slavish a peacemonger 
as Mr. Cobden. The judicial murder 
of an utterly harmless king, on the 
2ist January, a murder memorable 
for the infernal treachery of a Royal 
Duke, and the selfish cowardice of 
several Girondist chiefs, thrilled every 
true English heart with unspeakable 
horror, and a keen desire for revenge. 
It was useless for Pitt to contend 
against a whole nation urging him on. 
hile he was yet thinking what next 
to do, the die had been cast at Paris. 
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On the day before M. Chauvelin, the 
republican agent, received his Majes- 
ty’s order to leave England a like 
order had been sent off by his own 
eres: and on the 1st February 
rance formally declared war against 
England and Holland. 
or the next nine years the war 
thus began was carried on without a 
break, under the direction of Pitt 
himself. Lord Stanhope’s present vo- 
lumes bring us only to the end of the 
fourth year. When the rest of his 
work shall have appeared, we shall 
be able to judge with more certainty, 
how far Pitt’s later achievements 
made good the promise of his earlier. 
Still the narrative of these four years 
will allow us to foresee with tolerable 
clearness the upshot of Lord Stan- 
hope’s protest against the harsh judg- 
ment of Lord Macaulay. To which 
of these opponents should modern 
opinion lean, touching Pitt’s charac- 
ter as a statesman during the war? 
Shall we say with Macaulay, that his 
foreign policy became henceforth as 
weak and wriggling as his domestic 
policy showed itself unduly strong; 
that he gagged his countrymen at 
home with a series of “harsh laws, 
harshly executed,” against the old 
freedom alike of person and of speech, 
while abroad he frittered away a 
world of English lives and treasure 
in half-hearted maintenance of a war 
whose real purport he failed to grasp? 
Or are we to hold with his present 
biographer, that Pitt betrayed no lack 
of statesmanlike vigour in his conduct 
of the war, nor any lack of cool-headed 
fairness in his management of home 
affairs; that he did all an able mini- 
ster could do to insure the triumph 
of his country’s arms, and no more 
than a prudent Englishman should 
have done to maintain peace and so- 
cial order throughout the realm? 
These are questions which every true 
atriot will seek to settle without re- 
erence to any foregone conclusions in 
favour of Whig or Tory politics. Far 
be it from us to rival the absurdity of 
Macaulay’s efforts to prove the great 
ministera genuine Whig, by an equally 
absurd attempt to make him out an 
uncompromising Tory. His fame be- 
longs to all England, and his memory 
should be handed down to future ages 
with that of all who have helped from 
time to time to bring special estes on 
the English name. 


Let us agree to 
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waive our party watchwords, and lay 
aside our party eyeglasses, when we 
examine the public Seine of so great 
To be h his f li 

‘o begin with his foreign policy, 
where is the wisdom of Macduleg's 
discovery that Pitt had no choice 
between the policy of Burke and that 
of Fox, between going with the full 
tide of public feeling and essaying 
to stem it with all his might? Why 
should an English minister, who 
shrank from purchasing peace at any 
cost, be therefore driven to “ pro- 
claim a holy war for religion, mo- 
rality, property, order, public law?” 
It was well enough for Burke, with 
his lively fancy and freedom from 
official cares, to raise the standard of 
a European crusade against the infa- 
mous regicides who had solemnised 
their saturnalia of crime and anarchy 
by tearing to pieces the fair young 
Princess de Lamballe, and dragging 
the noble wife of the murdered Louis 
to the guillotine. But while Burke 
was thundering against Jacobins and 
bewailing the birth of an unchival- 
rous age, Pitt, the minister, had far 
other work todo. He was the sea 
captain looking here and there, and 
giving his orders amidst the rising 
storm, while men like Burke gave 
special heed to the grandeur of the 
racing billows and the dirge-like 
shrieking of the wind. The orator 
would have gone to war for all hu- 
manity : the statesman found himself 
forced into a defensive war for the 
sake of his Dutch ally. The same 
faithful regard for treaties which sent 
our troops to the Crimea in 1854 sent 
also the Duke of York into Flanders 
in 1793. Gladly as Pitt would have 
—— the peace if he might, and deeply 
as he deplored the blow to our finan- 
cial progress, he entered on the war 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
work cut out for him, and with a 
firm resolve to spare no effort that 
England’s honour and the fierceness 
of her assailants might demand. He 
bound himself to make no with 
France until Austria should have re- 
covered Belgium. An English army 
under the Duke of York rendered as 
much aid as ten thousand British 
soldiers, bravely if not skilfully led, 
could do to an alliance marred by 
divided counsels and bad Puen. 
The names of Howe and Hood be- 
tokened the coming success of British 
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arms by sea. Had the allied com- 
manders marched on Paris after the 
rout of General Dampierre, the war 
might have been ended in its first 

ear. At a later season Pitt would 

ave secured the allies against fresh 
disaster by recommending Lord Corn- 
wallis for the chief command. It was 
not his fault that Austrian greed in- 
flamed the resistance which Austrian 
slowness had first provoked, that 
towns which the allies should never 
have stopped to attack were after- 
wards formally annexed to Austrian 
soil. It was not his fault that Prussia 
soon gave up her share of the fight- 
ing, and that Austria repeatedly 
showed marks of a weariness only to 
be relieved by fresh outpourings of 
British gold. It was not his fault 
that the allied garrison were driven 
out of Toulon under the skilful man- 
agement of a young Corsican Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery, or that a large 
body of French emigrants, who had 
landed through our means at Qui- 
beron, were doomed by the folly of 
their own officers to meet, most of 
them, a cruel death at the hands of 
their countrymen. What Englishman 
could have foreseen that Pitt’s dear- 
est hopes and fresh swarms of slow- 
going Austrians were to be over- 
thrown by the genius of a Bonaparte 
lighting up anew the smouldering 
fires of French ambition? Against 
our failures on the Continent may be 
set off our successes in America, in 
the East and West Indies, and a long 
list of naval triumphs, headed by the 
glorious First of ham 1794. Year 
after year did Pitt’s unfailing energy, 
nerved by the trusting zeal of his 
countrymen at large, raise up new 
barriers to the strong tide of warlike 
fanaticism that still continued to 
throw them down. Wherever the 
armed apostles of lawless might 
trampled on the commonest rights of 
kings and pores in the names of 
Liberty and Reason, there, through 
her fieets, her armies, her lavish sub- 
sidies to weak or wavering allies, was 
England ever foremost in maintaining 
the cause of “ religion, morality, pro- 
perty, order, public law.” Through- 
out that long struggle, she alone 
fought for great ideas, unmarred by 
any views of material gain, or even 
to any large extent by the higher 
selfishness of fighting in her own 
immediate defence. Guided by the 
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minister of her choice, whose early 
death stamped his counsels all the 
deeper in her heart, she held her way 
through good and evil report towards 
those crowning mercies of ’14 and 
’15, which gave Europe a long rest 
from outward troubles, and disabled 
France for many years to come from 
renewing schemes of conquest as fatal 
in the issue to herself as they had 
been dangerous at the outset to her 
neighbours. To cry out against Pitt 
for having failed to crush the enemy 
at once by a display of overwhelming 
force, is to censure Providence for 
raising up against him all sorts of 
hindrances in his own Cabinet, in the 
royal closet, in the camps and courts 
of friendly or neutral powers, in the 
events that paved a way for the rise 
of Bonaparte, in the frowardness of 
the elements and the weaknesses of 
individual men, such as no power of 
human skill and foresight could have 
enabled the cleverest statesman of 
that age and country to overcome. 
On the charge of undue severity in 
his home administration, it is not so 
easy to make out a full defence. Yet 
here, too, we are bound to distinguish 
between Pitt’s own acts and those of 
colleagues over whom he had no cer- 
tain control, or of subordinates who 
strained a point or two by way of 
showing their fierce attachment to 
Church and State. Pitt was, per- 
haps, the most liberal member of his 
cabinet, even when it received the 
Whig accessions of 1794. We ma 
hardly hold him to account for all 
the evil done by the brutal loyalty of 
Chief Justice Braxfield, or the new- 
born zeal of Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough. Probably he had not much 
to do with the many trials for treason 
and sedition, which brought out the 
long-winded eloquence of his Attor- 
ney-General, Sir John Scott, and the 
partisan hatreds of more than one 
residing judge. From the King 
himself and his Chancellor, down to 
Windham and the future Lord Eldon, 
Pitt was surrounded by Anti-Jacobins 
of the most bigoted school, who filled 
his ear with the most alarming stories, 
and preached up the need of enforc- 
ing stern justice on wretches who 
dared to say a rash word against their 
appointed rulers or the religion of the 
land. The great body of the nation 
was not less frantic in its zeal for 
persecution. From every side came 
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rumours of dark plots inst the 
government, and reports of seditious 
speeches uttered by the friends of 

rench Terrorists and the disciples of 
Tom Paine. From Ireland the proofs 
of treason were yet more numerous 
and more damning. Perhaps, too 
readily taking for granted all he 
heard from others, Pitt determined 
to avail himself of special remedies 
for an unwonted disease. By means 
of bills for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, for making certain acts 
treasonable, for the easier suppression 
of seditious meetings, he thought to 
cut down the first shootings of a weed 
that else would quickly overrun the 
whole fair garden intrusted to his 
charge. 

It is no great reproach to Pitt if 
we allow that in this matter Fox and 
Sheridan were frequently right, even 
though the voices of five out of every 
six Englishmen would at the moment 
have loudly voted them in the wrong. 
Against each new infringement of the 
popular liberties these men protested, 
for reasons which most of us in these 
days are ready enough to apprehend. 
They refused to believe in the wisdom 
of a process which set aside estab- 
lished laws in order that a few rash 
blockheads might be raised by stern 
punishments to the rank of political 
martyrs. It was better, they thought, 
that the foul air should continue to 
find its way out of the usual crevices 
than be shut in to breed worse mis- 
chief at some future day. It was 
better that a few should talk fool- 
ishly than that the many should be 
taught to persecute all who claimed 
the right of thinking for themselves. 
The very smallness of the party that 
voted with Fox and Sheridan in the 
one house and Lord Stanhope in the 
other, against the immense majorities 
that Pitt could always muster, seemed 
of itself to prove the folly of taking 
strong measures against a yet smaller 
sprinkling of Jacobin sympathisers 
out of doors. Here in Ireland, where 
the danger was greater, Pitt’s policy 
was for some time comparatively 
mild, perhaps because he had included 
this island in his studies of strategy 
and foreign politics. It wasin England 
that he showed himself least true to 
his general principles, or else most 
weakly desirous to please the King. 
For, to the last, his Majesty was 
determined to govern as well as to 
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reign, and Pitt may, here as else- 
where, have reasoned himself into a 
compromise that still left him the 
lion’s share of actual power, while it 
promised to save his country from 
yet worse dangers, whether on the 
side of kingly despotism, or of a party 
not more vehement in its support of 
Jacobin ideas than clamorous in its 
demands for an early peace. What- 
ever may be thought regarding his 
own conduct, it is only fair to allow 
for the many hindrances to a wor- 
thier course, and to ask, in the event 
of his open disagreement with all 
around him, whether England would 
have gained or lost the most by his 
consequent retreat from office. 

In the second year of the war hap- 
pened for Burke the great bereave- 
ment which darkened the short re- 
mainder of his life. Even as Pitt 
was making out the patent for turn- 
ing the veteran statesman into Lord 
Beaconsfield, died, on the 2nd August, 
1794, that only and well-beloved son, 
for whose sake alone the honour was 
worth enjoying. Refusing the title, 


FROM 
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Oh, Faunus, lover of the flying nymphs, 
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the broken-hearted father would take 
only a pension large enough to pay 
his debts and keep his wife in com- 
fort for the rest of their sorrowing 


days. Thenceforth brooding over his 
own great loss, he gave but little 
heed to the affairs of his fatherland, 
just then resounding with the elo- 
quent speeches of Grattan in favour 
of yet larger relief for Roman Catho- 
lics from their old penal laws. In 
England, the heavy taxation needed 
for the war heightened the distress 
which two years of scarcity were cer- 
tain to engender ; and angry or starv- 
ing mobs turned their fury against 
the crimping-houses which lured away 
fresh recruits for an army that seemed 
doomed to continual defeat. Pitt’s 
measures to relieve the distress were 
wise and promptly taken. But in 
spite of suffering at home and partial 
failure abroad, the only peace that 
an English minister could then have 
made was not to be, until the death 
of that Russian Czar whose accession 
closes the first instalment of Lord 
Stanhope’s present work. 


HORACE, 


Tread lightly round the sunny fields that close 


My little farm, and o’er thy 


shoulder cast, 


Departing, one propitious glance upon 
My orchard’s branchy gloom 


And nursery 


To thee in sacrifice a tender 


Rememb’ring that when Autumn browns the wood, 


of vines. 


kid 


Shall fall; to thee the purple juice o’erflow 
The smile-illumined goblet of the feast, 


And yon old alta 


With liberal perfume. 


And when in northern air the winter star 


r smoke 


For thy light footstep marks a silver path, 
The straw-thatched cottage shall keep holiday, 
And through cool grassy meadows roam its folk, 
Mid oxen free from toil 
And ruminating kine: 


And when in warmest fold the sheep are penned, 


The blue smoke drifts along 
And woodlands strew the 


the hamlet roofs, 
ound with rural leaves, 


To thee the jocund hinds shall sing, and beat 
he Autumn-wearied earth 
In triple-rounding dance. 





THomas IRwIn. 
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AN ONLY SON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was asingular coincidence enough, 
that “good little Mr. Gossett,’ as 
Miss Davenant had called him, had 
been the late and, in due course, the 
present Lord Royston’s man of busi- 
ness also. It was, perhaps, more sin- 

ular, that amidst all the pressure of 

is extensive and confidential busi- 
ness, he should never have become 
“ Gossett and Anybody-else.” Even 
his head clerk had been pure clerical 
clerk, confidential in few but minor 
matters. It, therefore, was not singu- 
lar at all that his death, occurring at 
that peculiar crisis in Lord Royston’s 
history, which craves unusual atten- 
tion to “settlements,” should cause 


some little inconvenience to that 
rising statesman. 

“T really wish, dear Mr. Locksley, 
you would take pity on a poor bother- 
ed Under-Sec, and act for me, or see 
that I’m acted for, just as you will 


for Lady Constance.” 

“That would look ugly, if any one 
hereafter should object to any thing.” 

“Who on earth should? I don’t 
want to make it a controversy, a 
plaintiff and defendant affair. Im 
only anxious for what you are, to see 
that Lady Constance’s interests are 
well secured if I should die, against 
greedy ‘ collaterals.’ ” 

“T don’t think it would do,” said 
Robert Locksley, “for me to meddle 
with it, or instruct any one on your 
account. Men of business are plenty. 
Put yourself in the hands of some 
eminent and trusty firm: Pinkerton 
and Solway, for instance, or Blore, 
Sarsden, and Kimmeridge.” 

“Not a bit of it. Such legal levia- 
thans terrify me. I want something 
safe and quiet, such as poor dear 
little old Gossett was himself.” 

“There is Mr. Fowler, my lord, at 
Cransmere.” 

“ A good sort of man, I grant—but 
a leetle thick-headed, you must your- 
self allow.” 

“Wonder what your lordship 
would say to my trying a stroke of 
nepotism ” 

‘Nepotism! Why, my dear sir, it 
is the air we breathe in office, if I’m 


to believe the papers. Being a govern- 
ment official, I should own you as 
‘a man and a brother.” 

“Well, the fact is, my wife has 
a nephew.” 

“A lawyer? He’s the man for me, 
then.” 

“ He’s very young, my lord.” 

“T am not a Methuselah myself, 
you know.” 

“He is not a bit like little Mr. 
Gossett.” 

“ Perhaps he is like Mrs. Locksley, 
which is a deal better.” 

“He has an older head with him ; 
who was under his late father ; who 
certainly has a touch of the Gossett 
element.” 

“ Name of the firm ?” 

“ Burkitt and Goring.” 

“ Direction ?” 

“Solicitors, Freshet.” 

“A thousand thanks, dear sir. 
That’s one weight off my mind.” 

He booked the names and address 
in a small pocket-book, declaring 
that he would write that evening. 
He did : and so it befell that Burkitt 
and Goring acted for his lordship 
in the matter of marriage settle- 
ments. Keane had gained a footing 
at Rookenham. He spared no re- 
source of tact or diligence to make it 
secure. His relation to the Locksleys 
made a powerful prejudice in his 
favour, and helped his endeavour to 
complete success. Without any ap- 
parent servility, he was so useful and 
obliging that Lord Royston was led 
on to consult him upon many matters 
not strictly connected with actual 
“settlements,” yet, such as mar- 
riagetide is a time for settling. He 
and his bride were to have a couple 
of months in Scotland, by the con- 
siderate kindness of the secretar 
under whom he served. Being tied, 
therefore, beforehand, closely to his 
official desk, there were endless things 
to be done at Rookenham, to which 
it was impossible that he should 
attend : these, Keane took off his 
hands in the easiest and most natural 
manner. Under such circumstances 
he was often over on business, of 
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greater or less import, from Freshet ; 
and as Cransdale was so near, dine 
and slept most evenings at the Lodge. 
The room next to Ned’s, which Philip 
had sometimes occupied asa boy, came 
to be called Keane’s. The connexion 
between himself, his uncle, and his 
aunt, grew naturally closer and more 
confidential. Robert Locksley could 
not but be pleased with the interest 
he displayed in all matters which 
concerned the business of the Crans- 
dale estate, and was secretly flattered 
by the intelligent approval his nephew 
bestowed on his own really masterly 
management. The key to Lucy’s heart 
was in the hands of one, whose memory 
treasured with gratitude and esteem 
the image which absence only kept 
in more vivid continuance before her 
sight. 

The companionship and conversa- 
tion of two such charming relatives 
could not but exercise some influence 
upon Keane. It was not merely that 
he looked upon a picture of enduring 
faith and tenderness in family life ; 
but that he breathed the very breath 
of its worth and sweetness, and felt 
in his heart’s fibres its fruitful and 
delicious warmth. Yet human hearts, 
like more material substances, vary in 
their power of conducting, reflecting, 
or accumulating heat. His manner 
towards his mother improved under 
this influence with truer improvement 
than that wherewith his tact and self- 
control had lacquered it over in the 
actual presence of his aunt. Un- 
conscious imitation of the kindly 
courtesy which coloured the common 
places of life at the Locksleys, wrought 
this change for the better. But his 
appreciation of her motherliness, of 
its true force and tenderness for him, 
suffered loss upon the whole. With 
the ready injustice of a selfish son’s 
heart—injustice too ready, perhaps, in 
the heart of the least selfish son—he 
made comparisons between mother- 
love, as his own mother had shown it, 
and mother-love as he saw it pervade 
the feelings, thoughts, and words— 
the very life—of Lucy. 

Both had abundant overflow indeed; 
but one showed barren beside the 
other. Ungrateful ! Nile waters glad- 
den even the Nubian sand ; but only 
where the Delta’s deep loam drinks 
them do the oxen browse knee-deep 
in green succulence, tread, presently, 
knee-deep in harvest gold. ee and 
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her sister-in-law had lavished love on 
different soils. Again he noted favour- 
ably the equable flow of Lucy’s strong 
affection, remembering against his 
mother the capriciousness of hers. 
Amidst all her large indulgence, he 
bethought him, she had been some- 
times harsh with him and even violent 
in years by-gone. Ungrateful again! 
Had not those old attempted severi- 
ties expressed the widow’s wish to 
gift his boyhood with the lost blessing 
of a father’s irresistible authority ¢ 
But her present uniform weak con- 
cession to his own will showed in 
pitiful contrast even with that old 
fitful energy. A coward shows some- 
times worse even than a bully. Thrice 
ungrateful! Why fail thus to perceive 
in her submission to a son’s manhood, 
the reassertion in her widowed heart of 
the woman’s loving instinct to obey ? 
But Keane’s domestication with the 
Locksleys wrought yet another effect 
upon him. His better selfishness was 
won to note with special interest the 
charm, so new to the inmate of a 
widow's home, which married com- 
yanionship may give to common life. 
ispassionate after a sort, and of 
forecasting mind, a stranger to the 
fanciful aspirations in which most 
young men at his age indulge, he was 
th struck and pleased, as few such 
would be, by the lesser, homelier de- 
lights wherewith he saw that Lucy 
smoothed her husband’s daily course. 
He had spoken of his uncle’s feather- 
ing his nest at Cransdale, using the 
metaphor in its most mercenary sense. 
Now he perceived a new sense in the 
figure, in which his imagination was 
well pleased to coozle and lie snug. 
Golden guineas would build a tower 
of defence. Its thick walls and high 
battlements would make its owner 
powerful. But he began to think, as 
ne had not thought before, of the soft 
and quiet comfort which might be 
likewise fitted up within. He was 
not haunted by a poet’s dream of a 
“fair ladye’s bower’ within a castle- 
keep, but planned the design of a 
sitting-room which should be grace- 
7 comfortable. 
anny Davenant, however, it is not 
to be denied, sat ever in a “causeuse” 
in this chamber of imagery. What- 
ever grace and tenderness familiarity 
with such imaginings wrought upon 
Keane’s tone and manner, told upon 
the character of his intercourse with 
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her. She could not fail to perceive, 
nor yet to be won upon by this mel- 
lowing and harmonizing change. 

Unstudied and unartificial, it gave 
Keane an advantage, unsuspected at 
first by either. It seemed to supply 
the missing element in the quality of 
such homage as he had hitherto partly 
tendered for her acceptance, partly 
assumed a right to impose upon it. 
Leaving untouched his superiority 
over other competitorsin the restricted 
arena of their local society, it suggest- 
ed an abatement of his pretensions 
to supremacy over herself, and thus 
rendered less necessary the jealous 
assertion of her own power as against 
him. An heiress, moreover, even when 
unaware of her own vantage ground, 
becomes an object of real deference to 
such men as Keane Burkitt: and 
Fanny Davenant, knowing nothing of 
what caused his increased submissive- 
ness, might pardonably attribute it to 
the deepening of his attachment and 
admiration. As Keane won upon her, 
so did she upon him. Becoming, by 
almost insensible degrees, less defiant, 
she was becoming more winsome 
to one in his present mood. If no 
fresh ardour were kindled, some new 
tenderness was instilled, the very ele- 
ment required to make the man ap- 
pear both more loving and more love- 
worthy. 

But all these developments were 
very gradual. Miss Davenant’s will 
was not yet signed, and all uncertain- 
ties must counsel caution to well- 
regulated minds. Even had it been 
signed and sealed, Keane’s sense of 
what is due to the authority of el- 
ders—perhaps his acquaintance with 
the effects of codicils—seemed to 
whisper that, before “committing” 
himself, it mi “' be well to on. on 
opportunity, the disposition of Fanny’s 
a towards his suit. Should it 

rove hostile, not only would there 
e danger to the dowry, but his own 


legacy might go to the dogs—or 
rather to the cats. This was a deli- 
cate investigation, wherein precipit- 
ancy might be fatal. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more deliberate and 
unobtrusive than Keane’s wooing. It 
found, however, in his own mother, 


an unsolicited auxiliary. She had at 
once perceived the softening of his 
manner with herself, and sunned her 
heart at first, in its new smiles, with 
unconcern, as the seamews on the 
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Skerry preen their wings in the pale 
warmth of wintry suns, which can 
scarce yet be said to herald spring- 
time. But, pale warmth as it might 
be, it was marvellous pleasant ; and 
when it seemed to keep on shining, 
unlike the gleam of those short, fitful 
breaks of winter, she began, with joy. 
to speculate on its continuance, an 
to seek about, in curious hope, for 
the source of the new light and 
warmth. Little by little her eyes 
were drawn to Fanny Davenant ; 
they saw, what no one else saw, the 
imperceptible growth of intimacy be- 
tween her and Keane. This discovery 
challenged gratitude by too good a 
claim to rouse in her the jealousy 
which the conquest of Ned’s heart by 
Lady Constance had roused in Lucy. 
The mother, rich in possession of her 
son’s love, had almost resented its 
first attachment elsewhere as a rob- 
bery. The mother, poor by doubt of 
her son’s affection, hailed it as, per- 
haps, a promise of restoration. 

Irs. Burkitt’s heart forthwith 
adopted Fanny Davenant. Fearful of 
seeming to have surprised a confi- 
dence which neither word nor look 
from her son had willingly given her, 
she carefully forbore to give him in- 
timation that his secret was in her 

ossession. Fearful also of injuring 

im with Fanny, should she give her 
reason to suspect that her suitor had 
brushed the bloom from off his suing, 
even by letting a mother’s hand 
handle it, she was very guarded, as 
she thought, in her approaches to 
closer acquaintance with this adopted 
daughter of her heart. But Fanny 
was beginning to believe more and 
more in Keane’s affection ; she was 
beginning to suspect herself also more 
and more of returning it. Her inte- 
rest, therefore, in what was his quick- 
ened her observation day by day, and 
an intuitive knowledge arose in her 
of the yearning of his mother’s heart 
towards herself. The quiet, loving 
deference with which Mrs. Burkitt 
treated her produced a bashful, but 
not unpleasing confusion in her feel- 
ings. She could not but accept it as 
a pledge of the sincerity of the son’s 
quiet attentions to her, and, accepting 
it as such, could not be wrong in 
finding a special sacredness and sweet- 
ness in its nature. There was a tacit 
understanding soon between the elder 
and the younger woman, the caress- 
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ing atmosphere of which exercised 
upon the latter a very powerful in- 
fluence. Keane, without suspecting 
its cause, perceived his mother’s liking 
for the object of his own choice ; and 
though her disapproval of his selec- 
tion would not much have troubled 
him, he was glad enough to find that 
she gave it her unsolicited sanction. 
Home life was wonderfully sweetened 
thus, both for mother and son. Office 
life, at the same time, continued to 
be prosperous. At Keane’s earnest 
solicitation, his own proceedings on 
behalf of his noble client, in the mar- 
riage settlements, had been submitted 
by Lord Royston to eminent convey- 
ancing authorities in London, and a 
flattering verdict had been given upon 
the precision, clearness, and compre- 
hensiveness of his work. 

“Tt’s no use doing things by halves, 
my dear Mr. Locksley,” Lord Royston 
said, a few days previous to the wed- 
ding ; “I shall have all the boxes of 
Rookenham deeds and documents, 
which little Gossett had, intrusted 
to your nephew before I leave. I’ve 
always been flattering myself with 
hopes of minding my own business ; 
but it’s not compatible with minding 
that of the State, even in my subor- 
dinate situation. Besides, I shall 
have awife to look after now, and shall 
steal all possible spare time for her.” 

“No government is sempiternal,” 
said the other, good-humouredly ; 
“nor many honeymoons, as I be- 
lieve.” 

“Well, the Houses are up: so we 
are safe till February. I shan’t shake 
off the cares of office till then: and 
even the shortest honeymoon will run 
up arrears of work for me. So my 
tin boxes must find their re to 
Freshet for a time at least. That 
needn’t give your nephew a regular 
vested interest in them. If, here- 
after, the base intrigues of faction 
should drive such a statesman as I 
from official occupation, they'll be 
nearer Rookenham than they are in 
town, and I can re-claim them.” 

Keane himself came up, therefore 
to take formal charge of them, and 
s0 was present at the marriage. 

It wascelebrated in London, against 
the natural longings of Lady Crans- 
dale and her daughter. But among 
other reasons which determined them 
to drive in bridal pomp to a town 
ehurch portico, rather than walk on 
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the moss to the chapel porch in 
Cransdale Park, was their considera- 
tion for Mrs. Locksley. At home, 
they would not have known whether 
to ask or to leave her uninvited. Her 
presence might have been irksome 
and painful to herself; her absence, 
when close at hand, within the ring- 
fence of the Park, would have been 
unnatural, depressing, and sorrowful 
to Lady Constance. As it was, there 
was a grand wedding, and Philip gave 
away the bride, with a paternal unc- 
tion and gravity, for which Katey 
Kilmore, who was a bridesmaid, and 
wept profusely herself during the 
ceremony, laughed at him unmerci- 
fully in the less affecting atmosphere 
of the banquet-room. Even the im- 
mediate instructions touching his pri- 
vate affairs, which Keane had received 
from Lord Royston, were delayed to 
the last moment, hurried and incom- 

lete. On onemoney matter, of some 
importance, the late Mr. Gossett’s 
head clerk himself was as much at a 
loss as Keane ; but referred him for 
elucidation to an eminent stockbroker 
who had intermeddled in the trans- 
action. 

Keane found this Mr. Sherbrooke, 
a pleasant gentlemanly man, whose 
shrewdness and intelligence were mel- 
lowed by the good-humour bred of 
prosperity. He was evidently a busy 
man, yet one who loved such ease and 
luxury as were not wholly incompat- 
ible with success in business, 

“T am not quite sure,” he said, 
“ about that stock of Lord Royston’s ; 
but I will look through my memor- 
anda. A trifle it was; I think, some 
four or five thousand only.” 

There were substantial men and 
money sums in Freshet affairs; but 
the unaffected magniloquence of this 
metropolitan estimate of trifles im- 
pressed the country man of business 
considerably. 

“ Let me see, now ; three years ago, 
you say?’ turning over a whole 
drawer full of metallic memorandum 
books. “Some time in August, was 
it, or earlier? I do believe it must 
be in that identical book I took down 
home last week, and forgot in my 
dressing-room. Do you stay long in 
town, Mr. Burkitt?’ 

“T had no intention of making any 
lengthened stay. Business, even in 
our small provincial way, will press, 
you know.” 
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“ How very unfortunate! I would 
do any thing to refresh Lord Roy- 
ston’s memory, I’m sure. A rising 
man, sir! And a fine match he’s made, 
in every way, I’m told. The Crans- 
dales are a wealthy family. A pow- 
erful political connexion too; at least 
it was in thé late Earl’s time. Youn 
Earl in the Guards, I understand. Di 

ou ever see Lady Constance Cran- 
eigh—I beg her pardon—the new 
Lady Royston ?” 

“Oh dear, yes, often. An uncle of 
mine manages the estates, and was a 

eat friend of the late Earl’s. He 

as been almost a guardian to her and 
her brother. Indeed, I'm not sure 
that he was not regularly such under 
their father’s will.” 

“Indeed! Is she so very lovely as 
they say ?” 

“She looked wonderfully well atthe 
wedding, certainly.” 

“Oh, you were at it, were you? Til 
tell you what, Mr. Burkitt, my wife 
sohdmetiies havea few young friends 
this evening after dinner. If I could 
bring such a live fashionable intelli- 
gencer down with me, I should appear 
a public benefactor. Drive down with 
me to Twickenham to dine and sleep. 
We'll find the pocket-book, and per- 
hog the notes that you’re in search 
0 ? 


It was as pleasant a way as any of 
passing his evening, so Keane ac- 
cepted ; and found it pleasanter than 
any when he also found Fanny 
Davenant in the Sherbrookes’ draw- 
ing-room. 

There was old friendship, it seemed, 
and even distant cousinhood between 
them and her family. She was there 
in fulfilment of an old standing en- 
gagement, to accompany them on a 
tour to the Lakes. 

“ Papa promised us this expedition 
last year,’ explained one of the Sher- 
brooke girls ; “ but it came to nothing. 
Then we were positively to have gone 
this year,in June. June went; July 
and Ai t after them : and there’s 
not much of September left now. But 
go at last we must and will, in spite 
of that tiresome business which 
always serves for an excuse.” 

“Tiresome business, indeed, Miss 
Nina! I should be fitter for drown- 
ing in lakes than touring round them 
if it wasn’t for the tiresome business, 
I can tell you.” 
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“Now, you naughty Pappy, you 
know you are as rich as a Jew, and 
can spare us a couple of months. Be- 
sides which, Walter has had his 
holiday, and will attend to the busi- 
ness as well as youcould. What’s 
more, if you don’t take us, we mean 
to drown ourselves at the bottom of 
the lawn here, without going all the 
way to Westmoreland to find deep 
water. So beware !” 

“Well, really, next week, after the 
Spanish bondholders have had their 
meeting, we'll try to make a start of 
it. I dare say, Nina, you'll keep us 
waiting for your bandboxes at last.” 

“ How can you, Pappy, when I’ve 
been packed since Wednesday ? I’ve 
half a mind to have our boxes brought 
down into the hall this evening to 
convince you.” 

“And trip up your young lady 
friends as they come in, and tumble 
their new dresses? No fear of that, 
Nina. You'll stand in awe of them 
if not of me.” 

There was no long sitting over the 
wine of course that evening ; but Mr. 
Sherbrooke had found the missing 
memoranda, and put Keane in the 
way to settle the matter in hand 
satisfactorily. He was much struck 
by the point of the quick and many 
questions which Keane put to him in 
this brief after-dinner conference. 

“T wish you could have made m 
son Walter’s acquaintance,” he said. 
“You would have got on together. 
He has just your sharp way with him, 
and would have been delighted to put 
you up to what he calls the ‘dodges’ 
of the share market. He is a little 
too rash, though, Master Walter is ; 
and if I didn’t keep a tight rein on 
him, would run us into shaky places 
now and then.” 

There was a little music and a little 
dancing, and there were two or three 
charming seats in the conservatory, 
half hidden in flowery shrubs, for 
confidential conversation. Keane 
thought the evening had only 
away too quickly ; and Fanny Daven- 
ant herself sighed to find it late so 
soon. Brother Walter, however, who 
had had his full month with the 
grouse, returned unexpectedly before 
the little party was broken up. 

“T thought, sir, you might like me 
to be in the way for that Spanish 
meeting ; and as the next steamer 
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from the north would have been four 
and twenty hours late, I came away 
at once on hearing of it.” 

“Wise Walter! Youcouldn’t have 
done better. I told you, Mr. Burkitt, 
he was a promising lad on ’Change. 
Allow me, though : Mr. Keane Bur- 
kitt, my son Walter. Odd enough ; 
I was saying after dinner that I 
thought you would get on together, 
and as Mr. Burkitt was anxious for a 
little insight into some of the ways of 
stock-broking, that you were the man 
to give it him.” 

hey did get on very well together 
after all the ladies had fiuttered out 
of the conservatory, either home or up 
stairs to bed. 

“Smoke’s excellent for aphides,” 
Walter observed, as he nestled down 
upon one of those delicious snugger- 
ies among the flowers. ‘“ Wherefore 
even our woman folk tolerate my 
weeds here. Have one? They’re 
Havannah direct, through one of that 
Spanish bondholding lot who are 
clients of ours.” 

“Couldn’t put me in the way of 
getting a dozen boxes such?’ quoth 

eane, after a time, breaking an 


interval of balmy silence. 

“ Not over easy in the way of busi- 
ness, exactly ; but I could introduce 
you to the man himself, who is rather 
a swell in a small way, and likes to 
be treated as such. If you’ve a talent 
for deferential tact, you might get 


some out of him as a favour. 
do you leave town ?”’ 
ircumstances had altered since 
11.30, A.M., on that same day, when 
he had spoken to Sherbrooke senior 
about the pressure even of provincial 
business. Hadn’t he gathered that 
the Sherbrookes—and Fanny Daven- 
ant—would not be leaving for the 
Lakes till after that Spanish affair 
was over? Mr. Goring was equal 
to any call that Freshet was likely to 
make on the firm just then. r. 
Goring was rather fond of acting on 
his own responsibility. There were 
still some things to be done in town 
on Lord Royston’s account. The tin 
boxes were safe at the Under-Secre- 
*s own house. His mother always 
liked to hear of his enjoying himself. 
Some insight into stock-broking was 
very useful to a man in his position. 
Such Havannahs were not obtainable 
from ordinary tobacconists. He had 
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never seen Fanny look so well. He 
was pretty sure she was glad as well 
as astonished to see him ; and in short: 

“T had intended to run down home 
to-morrow or next day, but I’ve no 
sort of call to hurry. Shouldn’t 
wonder if I were in town yet for a 
week or so.” 

“Look in on us in the City one day, 
then, and we'll pay our respects to 
Parkinson Mendez and Co. It’s 
Master Adolphus, ‘ Dolly Parkinson’ 
they call him, that’s my cigar man.” 

The next morning was lovely. Late 
as the season was, the summer, which 
had kept a sullen reserve in its own 
calendar months that year, seemed to 
bequeath to advancing autumn its 
warmth without oppressiveness, its 
radiance without glare. The film of 
moisture which the river had sent out 
at evening to hang over the flower 
beds and about the bushes, was not 
so thick but what its chilliness van- 
ished, together with its apparent 
texture, in the earliest sunbeams 
after dawn. Keane was afoot be- 
times, and wandering down a shrub- 
bery path already parqueted with 
golden lozenges of sunshine among 
the shadows of the leaves, came upon 
a little green sward at the bottom 
where there was a fantastic boat- 
house with pagoda roof. A slight 
rattling of chains was heard through 
its open door, and pleasant voices 
making fun of some disappointment. 

Nina and Fanny Davenant had not 
expected that help was so nigh. They 
had fed the swans with sweet biscuit, 
until their sated statelinesses had 
paddled up-stream away. The bright 
ripple among the sedges tempted 
them to venture in pursuit ; but the 
key was rusted in the padlock of the 
chain which held the boat, and they 
could not unfasten it. Keane could ; 
and vaunted his own skill as steers- 
man. So he took the rudder-strings, 
and each laughing girl an oar, and 
they rowed a losing stern-wager, as 
watermen say, after the swans. 

“Tsabelle is not up, I shouldn’t 
wonder,” cried Nina, looking at her 
watch, as they landed again Sel. 
by ; “and I’m certain Walter isn’t, 
after his long journey. It wants 
half-an-hour to breakfast yet.” 

re was talk at it, of course, about 
their boating adventure. 

“T haven’t seen the water so glassy 
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pure for months,” said Nina. “’Tis 
soft and warm as milk. I let my 
fingers dabble all the way back. It 
wanted no paddling to bring us down- 
stream.” 

“The day’s intensely lovely,” said 
sister Isabelle, who had certainly made 
her toilette ‘in some haste after the 
half-hour bell had rung. “ We've 
not had a regular boating party once 
this year. hy shouldn’t we go to 
Hampton Court ?” 

“You'll blister your fingers if yow’re 
out of practice with your oars,” quoth 
Walter. 

“But we don’t mean to row you 
lazy gentlemen,” retorted Nina; “you 
may blister your hands, for of course 
you are to pull.” 

“Pull, indeed! We've something 
else to do than picknicking at 
Hampton Court. I’m going into the 
City with the governor ; so are you, 
are you not, Mr. Burkitt?’ 

“Tts very cross of you, then, to 
spoil our pleasure. You know you 
never meant to be home for business 
this four or five days yet; so what 
can it signify? Don’t you think they 
might stay with us now, Fanny?” 

Keane held his breath, and busied 
himself with truant crumbs upon the 
tablecloth. Not daring to be all eye, 
he was all ear. 

“Tt is a very lovely day,” said 
Fanny Davenant, evasively. 

“* And you have never seen Hamp- 
ton Court, have you?” 

“ Never.” 

“But you should like to?” 

“T think I should.” 

“Hear that!” cried Nina, “and 
crawl an inch towards the City if you 


dare.” 

“ We'll send and ask the Perrys to 
come too. They’ve cousins with 
them who were here last night, Emily 
Bell and another; and they've a 
capital boat.” 

“Oh dear, then I’m in for it, I 
suppose,” sighed Walter. “ Emily 
Bell is nice-looking, isn’t she?” 

“ You know she is,” said Nina. 

“Can we persuade you, Burkitt?” 
asked his new acquaintance. 

“T want no persuasion,” said he, 
venturing a look at last in one direc- 
tion. 

“What’s all this about?’ papa 
broke in, laying down his newspaper; 
“ Nina promoting idleness, as usual, 
and interfering with her brother’s 
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industry. You'll take a bed to-night 
here then again, Mr. Burkitt.” 

“T am ashamed of such intrusion, 
really” —— 

“ Tntrusion ! 
ne say so? 

rought round.” 

All clustered in the portico to see 
him off, but before the groom let the 
horses have their heads, a thought 
struck Walter. 

“Oh, by the way, sir, if you should 
see that Gurkenheim to-day, Gurken- 
heim and Humpel; you know the 
man I mean; you had better say 
we'll have those hundred and odd 
Lahn-Mosel shares. They are thie 
agents for the Frankfort house, I 
think.” 

The girlsaccompanied mamma back 
into the house again. There was no 
interest for them in this. Keane 
stayed ; he was much interested. The 
elder Sherbrooke pursed his mouth 
and shook his head. 

“T don’t half like it, Walter.” 

“Depend upon it, sir, its all right 
about them. I only wish I could 
afford the risk entirely upon my own 
account. They'll be at thirty per 
cent. premium before Christmas ; 
mark my words.” 

Still Paterfamilias shook his head. 
His dutiful son chafed at his incre- 
dulity. 

“ He won't dispose of them in two 
lots, or I would ask you to take half 
of them for me myself, I would.” 

Thirty per cent. by Christmas ! 
Keane couldn’t resist it. In his ex- 
citement he grew suddenly familiar. 

“Tsay, Walter, my boy, let me go 
shares with you.” 

“You're a trump!” said Walter. 
“You make the best bargain with 
Gurkenheim you can, sir, and buy the 
lot for us. All right, Tim!” 

Tim gave the nags their heads. 
Neat steppers they were. Paterfami- 
lias was many hundred yards upon 
his way to the great money market 
before Keane’s foot was back on fairy 
ground again. Fairy ground! The 
ground on which the sunbeams of soft 
eyes are falling. Good ground, so those 
soft eyes be pure, to be trodden, once 
a life, even by the feet of young 
stockbrokers or young country solici- 
tors. All day long the charmed light 
was beaming where Fanny went and 
Keane went with her. It was an en- 
chanted river up which the twinkling 

13 


= dear sir, how can 
alter, see the trap 
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oars propelled a —~ boat. Those 
saucy swans, whom they did overtake 
at last, might have had rings and 
chains of fairy gold about the down 
of their white curving necks for all 
that he knew to the contrary. The 
trim walks and pleached alleys of the 
royal garden were kept, undoubtedly, 
by fairy gardeners ; fairy cooks alone 
could have given such flavour of am- 
brosia to cold chicken and lobster 
salad ; fairy butlers only such sparkle 
of nectar to the solitary tumbler of 
pink champagne. 

Yet, after = was a social party. 
Grouped together almost the live- 
long day, there was but little of 
that separation by twos, not uncom- 
mon on occasions such as these. Not 
three significant sentences passed be- 
tween her and him. 

A pair of gloves of hers, however, 
lay on the seat near to the rowlock 
of Keane’s oar, as they were dropping 
down-stream with the tide again that 
evening. It seemed an awkward row- 
lock, somehow, and out of order; for 
Keane slipped his oar once or twice. 
Perhaps it was in fixing it, that he 
contrived so quietly to launch one of 
the little gloves overboard unper- 
ceived. She had forgotten them alto- 
gether in stepping out of the boat on 
the little green sward at the villa, 
when they reached home ; and turn- 
ing back to look for them, as the 
others went up the shrubbery-walk, 
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found Keane fastening that rusty 


padlock once again. 

Oh! was that her glove? Then 
the other, which he had seen swirling 
in a little eddy by the willow-bank 
on the eyot, must have been its fel- 
low. He had seen it, but did not 
like to interrupt that lee just then. 

Well, never mind ; let her have the 
other. 

“The other, indeed! Of what pos- 
sible use could that be to ou now 7” 

“There is no knowing. I may have 
a corresponding odd one somewhere. 
I always wear that colour, and the 
same shade of it.” 

“Indeed! Well let me carry it at 
least up to the house, Miss Davenant.” 

He did, and, after all, forgot to 
return it there. She, too, forgot to 
claim it, although they met again, 
two days after, by a singular coinci- 
dence, at the last horticultural fete 
for the season, in the grounds at 
Chiswick; although Keane dined, 
another evening, down at Twicken-’ 
ham ; although he was there with 
Walter Sherbrooke—they seemed to 
get on famously together—to see the 
wd start at last en route for the 

glish lakes. What could Keane 
Burkitt have meant by whispering to 
her at breakfast, that morning of the 
start— 

“We shall be counting the days at 
Freshet, Miss Davenant, till that 
wearisome tour is over ?” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THERE were more of them to count 
than they had reckoned on. The 
elder Sherbrooke found his holiday so 
pleasant, and heard from Walter that 
the money-market was so dull, that 
he prolonged it beyond the promised 
time. Then Nina caught a chill, and 
was so unwell, that on their second 
visit to Windermere, facing home- 
wards, they had to wait a fortnight. 
Fanny Davenant was not quite well 
herself when they got back to Twick- 
enham ; and the city was so brisk 
again, that neither Mr. Sherbrooke 
nor his son could readily spare time 
to escort her home just yet. The 
journey to Freshet was too long to 
undertake alone; and the ladies’- 
maid had staid at home with Sister 
Sophy. Christmas came, and Fanny 
was still at Twickenham. Lord and 


Lady Royston were to spend it at 
Cransdale, and the earl himself would 
be at home on leave, after his first 
tedious campaign at the Tower. Mrs. 
Locksley once more accepted, not un- 
willingly, an invitation from her sis- 
ter-in-law. 
It was a sad disappointment to 
r Mrs. Burkitt that her favourite 
anny should not be present at the 
little entertainments given and re- 
turned in honour of Lucy’s presence. 
She felt so for her son, too, whose 
regret was visible, though he confided 
none of it to her yearning sympathies. 
He was anxious also about that ven- 
ture in Lahn-Mosel scrip, which had 
not yet realized the bright hopes of 
Walter Sherbrooke, the prime minis- 
ter for the Grand Duchy of Nassau 
being at odds with the ian Ca- 
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binet about the terms of concession 
to the Company. He had not bur- 
dened his mother’s mind, however, 
with participation in this cause for 
apprehension, so that his wistfulness 
admitted, in her eyes, but of a single 
interpretation. 

Miss Davenant of Lanercost ob- 
served it as well, and she, too, must 
needs interpret ; for she was in Fresh- 
et, at her rother’s, partaking with 
relish of its Christmas festivities. 
Herrenewed acquaintance with “ Lucy 
Burkitt that was,” as she persisted in 
calling her, gave her considerable sa- 
tisfaction. flection did but sanc- 
tion and confirm the bequest of por- 
celain. She took the greatest inte- 
rest, likewise, in Mrs. Locksley’s in- 
telligence from India; and having 
convinced herself, by close inspection 
of half-a-dozen Atlases, that Bombay 
lay comparatively near the Persian 
Gulf, entreated her to secure Ned’s 
powerful and opportune co-operation 
in the procuring of a couple of pure- 
bred Persian cats. 


“T dare say, dear, there’s chinato L 


be picked up, rare and cheap, out 
there, as well; for I once knew the 
captain of an East Indiaman who put 
in at Calcutta regularly, on his way 
home from Canton.” 

“ But my Ned’s at Bombay, you 
know, Miss Davenant, which is out 
of the track of the China ships en- 
——. 

“To be sure it is; but the mail 
steamers bring the China mails that 
way, so why not porcelain? Not 
that I want Mr. Edward Locksley to 
buy china for me there: young men 
7 ee that sort bad thing, 
my dear ; but they are very particular 
about their teale of dogs, I know, 
which may teach them something 
about cats in that way. Besides, a 
cat is a sort of tiger ; and I’ve always 
understood young Indian officers are 
very fond of tiger hunting.” 

ucy laughed, as well she might, at 
such cogent reasoning; nevertheless 
she wrote Ned word about the cats, 
having indeed, herself, a lurking love 
of pussies. She stipulated for at least 
a kitten, should Miss Davenant secu 
through Ned’s exertions, the covete 


pair. 

The December “overland” had 
brought his answer, by return of 
to her announcement that wa 


t, 
on- 
stance was wedded indeed. 6 ga- 
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thered from it that he had not swerv- 
ed from his determination to accept, 
with resignation and with thankful- 
ness, the definite closing of that one 
long chapter in his life; she was 
more certain of it when Lady Roys- 
ton sent on to her a letter brought by 
the same Indian mail, containing 
these few lines :— 


“Dear Lapy Royston, 

“God bless you, by the new name 
as by the old! I add, ip honesty,the 
same prayer for him from whom you 
have the new. I thankfully accept 
the offer your last words made ; and 
am, till death and after, 

“Your true brother, 6 


. y love to Lady Cransdale and 
to Phil.” 


“ Of course I had told Royston all, 
and showed him this. He is pro- 
foundly touched by it, and says that 
if he dared, he would himself write 
back to Ned, and claim share in the 
brotherhood.” So wrote the bride to 
ucy. 

The Christmas week was over. 
Miss Davenant was to return to La- 
nercost ; but she had solved the enig- 
ma, for certain, at which she had 
been guessing, upon the countenance 
of her favourite, Keane Burkitt. He 
received a summons to wait upon her 
one evening at her brother's. Mr. 
and Mrs. Davenant and Sophy were 
‘one to a party, whither she had re- 
Fused to accompany them. 
“ Ah! my dear, doubtless I am de- 
ving Fen of a pleasure. You would 
mews en at the Thompsons’ this 
evening, but formy fetching you here.” 

Keane said he should have been at 
home, or at his office, for he had two 
or three heavy bits of business on 
hand. 

“No, no, my dear; don’t tell me 
that. I am an old lady, yet I have 
kept a young heart.” 

eane stared, but could not ven- 
ture on any contradiction of the 
statement. 

“ The fact is, I have found you out.” 

“Found me out! In what, Miss 
Davenant?” - 

The little lady laughed like a parra- 
keet, and shook her head from side 
to side, with a ludicrous affectation of 
superior cunnin, 

* Found out a of your woe- 
begone looks.” sah 
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“Wonderful old woman !” thought 
he ; “she must have got wind of that 
Lahn-Mosel business. an too ; 
but she has always dabbled in shares 
of some sort.” All he said was: “I 
am sure, Miss Davenant, I had no 
notion my face told tales.” 

“Tt tells me tales; but I can offer 
consolation.” 

“Consolation, indeed!’ He kept 
the thought to himself, however. 
There was little of that to get out of 
Gurkenheim and Humpel, hitherto. 

“Now tell the truth. You know 
you are hit ?” 

“ Hard, I fear,” cried Keane, startled 
into candour. ‘“ How onearth came 
you to”—— 

“Never mind; 1 know it; but I 
doubt if she does.” 

“ How should she?” 

“ How, indeed, unless you pluck up 
heart and tell her?” 

“Tell whom ?” 

“ My niece, to be sure.” 

“Tell her what?’ 

“Why, tell her that you have fairly 


” 


“ My Lahn-Mosels ?” 

“ Lahn-Mosels, sir! Is that what 
young men call their affections now- 
a-days ? What can the boy be think- 
ing of? No! tell her you have lost 
your heart to her.” 

With what countenance Keane fell 
from one wondertrap into another it 
were hard to say. 

“Really, Miss Davenant, I could 
not presume” —— 

“Why not? Faint heart never won 
fair lady. I have made up my mind 
to the match; and if it takes place, I 
shall make a settlement on her at 
once. It will make my will plain 
sailing. First and last she shall have 
the two-thirds; her sister the other. 
There, that’s all I have to say to you 
to-night. You know you ought to 
have been my son; at all events you 
shall be my nephew. Don’t you like 
my niece?” 

“Tndeed, since you demand confes- 
sion, I do with all my heart.” 

* «Then why so bashful,such a smart 
young man as you are? Tell her so 
at once.” 

“ At once !” 

“Yes, what’s the use of beating 
about the bush ¢” 

“T’ll write this evening, then.” 

“Write! fiddlesticks !” 

“Whatelsethen? Shall I go” —— 
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“Go! To be sure, go to the Thomp- 
sons’ dance, and tell her what you 
have to tell.” 

“To the Thompsons’ dance, Miss 
Davenant?” 

“To be sure. Didn’t you know 
Sophy was gone there with her father 
and mother to-night?” 

One generous, impulsive, outcry 
might have set all right, and saved 
him from the temptation which should 
follow. But his lips were locked. A 
meaner caution laid upon them the 
icy finger of that one sentence, “it 
will make my will plain sailing.” As 
he balanced the probabilities of being 
able to persuade her to put one sister’s 
name for the other, she proceeded to 
speak words which weighted the scale 
of wrong. 

“Tt was only that primogeniture 
which ever made me hesitate. I al- 
ways inclined to Sophy, and was glad 
to find that you did. She shall have 
the two-thirds as I said. Now, sir, be 
off to the Thompsons’, and make your- 
self agreeable.” 

“The truth is, Miss Davenant, Iam 
afraid of intruding. I don’t know 
the Thompsons well; and on so deli- 
cate an errand one would wish” —— 

“Faint heart, I see; but the fair 
lady must be won. I have made my 
mind up to that, I tell you. Come 
here to-morrow morning, you shall 
have opportunity; Ill draw off 
mamma. So now, good night.” 

“Good night, Miss Davenant ; but 
I can hardly say”—— 

“No need to! Keep your say for 
Sophy, sir, to-morrow morning.” 

aint heart, indeed; but not faint 
with the faintness which modest self- 
distrust or generous exaggeration of 
another’s worth makesamiable. Heart 
faint of purpose, because weakened by 
the merest and the meanest selfish- 
ness. Did he like Fanny so much 
more than Sophy as to make it worth 
his while to risk loss of the richer 
dower ? 

Such was, as near as possible, the 
shape in which his thoughts framed 
the definite issue for debate. 

Fairyland is enchanting no less than 
enchanted ground. Why disenchant 
oneself? But fairy lore, as well as 
other, has its moral. He had always 
seen the sound sense of the warning 
against taking bribes of fairy gold. It 
turns to gorse blossoms or golden chain 
buds in the pockets of too trustful 
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ae With Fanny, and such sweets 
of Fanny’s love, as fancy promised, he 
might get nothing else. Whatif Miss 
Davenant, offended, should cross her 
name out of the will altogether? 
Mere passion should be sontoabed by 
prudence; that is unquestionable 
moral, for fairy tale or tale “founded 
on fact.” 

Now, the old aunt’s golden guineas 
were sterling coins, every one of them, 
not furze bush blossoms. 

If a bird in hand be worth two in 
the bush, what should one say of two 
birds held in hand as against a solitary 
fairy warbler in the prickly bush of 
an eccentric old lady’s prejudices ? 

Sophy’s certain two-thirds against 
Fanny’s possible none! Yet he did 
like Fanny, and there was her third 

v0ssible, nay, probable still. Well, 
S would sleep on it. 

And he slept, untroubled, what- 
ever other conflict wrought within 
him, by one generous kindly thought 
of what effect his decision might have 
on Fanny Davenant’s rest. When he 
woke, he woke to some kind of sorrow 
that he should have to choose between 
his softer and his sterner inclination. 
He could not even now decide on 
sacrificing what was dear to him, 
scarce thinking of what might be due 
to her. 

The post brought him good news— 
news which, all things considered, 
might have brought influence to bear 
in Fanny’s favour. There is always 
adventure in marriage; and a young 
man’s heart, so readily venturesome, 
will be braced to further venture by 
success of any wager he has made 
against that chance which its thought- 
lessness is too apt to worship as dis- 
poser of the coming years. 

Keane’s news was that the Prussian 
Cabinet had given way. The Nassau 
conditions were accepted. The Lahn- 
Mosel concession was complete. Gur- 
kenheim and Humpel had themselves 
offered torepurchase from the younger 
Sherbrook, at an enormous advance, 
the old unpromising scrip which they 
had sold him. It was actually quoted 
on the Frankfort exchange at thirty- 
two, and seven-eighths premium, and 
was rising still! 

He was radiant at breakfast. All 
that his mother could elicit was that 
he had heard from the Sherbrookes ; 
but joy stirred in her heart at hearing 
it. She knew but of one subject of 
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correspondence with that family 
which might thus brighten the 
features of her son. 

Presently Keane fell again into pe 
paul 3a distressing, but such as 
eaves among the very wrinkles on 
the puckered forehead tokens that 
the doubts to solve are pleasing. 

Thirty-two and _ seven-eighths! 
Should he realize or should he not ? 
That was the question. Sherbrooke 
hadn’t started it; but it called evi- 
dently for consideration. Thirty-two 
and seven-eighths, and rising still! 
Yes, rising still; and that at Frank- 
fort! Could the Frankfort Roths- 
child be in it? Was their London 
house taking it up? Should that be 
so, there was no knowing what a 
figure it might touch. That offer to 
repurchase! Were Gurkenheim and 
Humpel operating on their own ac- 
count, or were there bigger men be- 
hind! 

“Oh dear! I wish I could run up to 
town.” 

He spoke, unconsciously, aloud, his 
mother heard him and rejoined— 

“T wish you could, my dear; why 
shouldn’t you?” 

“Why shouldn’t I what, mother?’ 

“Run up to town. I thought I 
heard you say you wished to. Do you 
want to pay the Sherbrookes a visit 
again?” 

Keane smiled, amused at her true 
conjecture. His mood being such, she 
ventured for the first time— 

“May I guess the attraction, 
Keane !” 

But he was muttering, “Near upon 
thirty-three, by George !” 

“Nonsense, Keane! She’s hardly 
one-and-twenty.” 

“ What, mother, who?” 

“ sae Fanny, to be sure, dear— 

a 


a venant.” 

“Nonsense!” he cried, half-startled 
by the word, which recalled him from 
his calculations. He looked at his 
watch ; the morning was creeping on 
towards noon. He felt that the little 
impatient aunt would be fretting at 
his non-arrival. What on earthshould 
he do? He had not made up his 
mind, his thirty-twoand seven-eighths 
had so excited him. But he must be 
moving; so, without further commu- 
nication to his mother, he went out 
and made for Mr. Davenant’s. There, 
he was shown up into the front 
drawing-room, where little Miss 
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Davenant was alone, holding up to 
the light, and narrowly scrutinizing 
the quality of some tiny china cups 
brought from a curiosity shop for her 
approval. 

“At last! What a laggard, to be 
sure! But I don’t let grass grow 
under my feet, Master Keane. I have 
spoken to Brother George, and he is 
well pleased it should be so. What's 
more, I’ve spoken to Sophy.” 

This was confounding. However, 
he made shift to say: “Did you, 
Miss Davenant? I am afraid your 
niece must have been surprised.” 

“Yes, she was, at first, a little. 
She said she had always thought you 
preferred her Sister Fanny.” 

He had almost let the word esca 
his lips, which should have done right 
and truth. But the greed of gold 
shifted suddenly the thought of his 
first success into the other scale again. 
Had not Miss Davenant said some- 
thing of an immediate settlement upon 
Sophy? With such means in hand, 
in the present state of the share- 
market, what might not be done? 
He was silent, Miss Davenant 
chirruped on. 

“T set that right, my dear, and 
told her how the truth stood. I said 
if ever you had showed her sister 
little attentions, it must have been 
for her sake. That you had kept your 
secret close; but that my little keen 
eyes had read it.” 

“ May I venture to ask how Miss 
Sophy Davenant received your in- 
timation ?” 

“Here, ask for yourself ;” and the 
brisk little woman opened a folding 
door into the inner drawing-room. 

Sophy Davenant was there, looking 
saul , but very pretty. That cir- 
cumstance itself was a fresh bait to 
such a nature as Keane’s. “ Well,” 
he bethought him, “she was always 
the better-looking of the two.” 

“Here, Sophy,” said her aunt, 
“here’s Mr. Burkitt wants to make 

ou understand that he never did 
ike your Sister Fanny half as well as 
you, you know. But that kind of 
explanation is os best in private.” 

he closed the folding door upon 
them, and went back to look for 
cracks in her china cups —_—. 

When Keane Burkitt left the house, 
he had sacrificed Fanny Davenant and 
sold himself. Time was not given 
him to repent or draw back when the 
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deed was done. Exulting in her own 
acumen, and in its easy securing 0 
the happiness of her two favourites, 
Miss Daves hurried matters on. 
Her brother and his wife, amazed to 
find how much she had it in her 
power to do for both their daughters, 
submitted with becoming meekness 
to her impatient dictation. 

“T had rather thought it had been 
Fan, my dear,” said Davenant one 
day to Mamma, intent upon the 
trousseau. 

“Well, he was always very good 
friends with Sophy:’ she answered, 
which indeed had so much truth in it 
as almost to justify her failure of om 
ception in the time bygone. In fair- 
ness also to Sophy, eer herself 
allowed that she had kept a closer 
reserve than is sometimes kept be- 
tween sisters. Neither now did her 
wounded and indignant heart give 
sign. A return of the indisposition 
she had already experienced in the 
autumn, pleaded her excuse for not 
coming home at once; and Sophy’s 
protestations that she would not 
married till dear Fan would be well 
enough to take her place among the 
bridesmaids, gave way before the 
peremptory temper of her aunt. That 
eager little orderer of nuptial rites 
had no farther reason to complain of 
apathy on Keane’s part. Once the 
plunge taken he swam with vigorous 
strokes. Legal delays were by his 
legal knowledge forced within their 
most restricted limits. What fortune 
Sophy was to receive from her own 
parents they, not unreasonably, tied 
up tightly for herself ; but they could 
not with good grace, had they been 
so disposed, interfere in that sense 
with arrangements which depended 
upon the sole good pleasure of her 
aunt. Keane, by her kind confidence, 
would have his elbows free, and was 
impatient for the hour when he might 
strike out for the share market. His 
Lahn-Mosels were gone up to forty- 
five ! But Sophy had no fairer ground 
of complaint against his attentiveness 
than her aunt against his expedition. 
If he had no depth of devotion to 
offer to any bride elect, of his own or 
another’s election, he was wishful, for 
his own ease and pleasure then and 
thereafter, to win from her what devo- 
tion to himself he might. He did 


what hecouldto make her fond of him, 


and in so doing made himself, after a 
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sort, fond of her. He had aknack of 
shelving unpleasant subjects of thought 
and feeling ; and would have been 
comfortably rid altogether of any 
compunctions about Fanny, had it 
not been for his mother’s looks. They 
wrought punctures, however, rather 
than compunction, fretting not griev- 
ing him. He came to think himself 
ill-used by her, andeventhen by Fanny. 
What right had they to dash wit 
bitters his ae cup! Foolish fel- 
low! This very dash gave “tonic” to 
the — which got its sparkle 
from the bride’s bright eyes. 
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It was a cheerful wedding, spite 
of dear-Fan’s absence; spite of the 
presence also of sorrow on his mo- 
ther’s face. Little Miss Davenant 
noted that, and even spoke of it to 
Keane. 

“Tis often the successful rival 
keeps the grudge the longest. Isabella 
won your father from me, but seems 
as if she couldn’t quite forgive me 
now. I do believe she’s vexed and 
out of sorts to see you marry a niece 
of mine, I do.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE first year of his marriage, and 


other speculations, was very prosper- cost 


ous for Keane. Sophy was, after all, 
the wife to suit him. In the mould 
of her character were none of those 
deep places which want more of the 
metal of strong affection to run into 
them and fill up what else would be 
dismal holes, than such husbands as 
he keep molten in their hearts’ cruci- 
ble. She shared his liking of small 
personal pleasures, and in surround- 
ing herself with such, contrived to 
minister them in delightful abund- 
ance to him. She had withal suffi- 
cient spirit and sense of the import- 
ance of her own contributions to the 
elegance and luxury of the household 
not to spoil Keane in petting him as 
his mother had at last sunk into 
doing. She disciplined him into a 
gradual sense that a is 
easiest secured by being pleasant. 
Everyone allowed that Sophy Daven- 
ant had ‘done wonders for that young 
man.’ She thus put upon him a 
polish of popularity which was the 
only thing hitherto wanting to his 
position in Freshet. Magnified, of 
course by common report, her own 
wealth appeared to justify what 
otherwise might have been thought 
extravagant, the purchase and hand- 
some fitting of a new house before 
the year was out. Not the most 
close-fisted or close-minded client of 
“ Burkitt and Goring” intimated that 
the young couple were launching out 
imprudently. If anything, such as 
the costly knicknacks of young Mrs. 
Burkitt's new drawing-rooms seemed 
to denote a lavish disregard of ex- 
pense, were not these things the 


of Miss Davenant of Laner- 
Two portly jars of almost 
priceless crockery sat swelling with 
continual affirmation of the exculpa- 
tory truth. Indeed it was very much 
to young Burkitt’s credit that neither 
the smiles of such a pretty wife as 
Sophy, nor the cushioned chairs of 
such a luxurious home, could seduce 
him from assiduous attendance at his 
office. It pot about, of course, like- 
wise, that Lord Royston’s affairs were 
in his hands entirely. And Lord 
Royston was “ not one of your scatter- 
brain young nobles, sir, but a man of 
increasing weight and ao : 
a man of whose confidence any of 
solicitors might be proud, sir ; a man 
whose connexion might come to have 
— importance one day for young 

urkitt, sir; whom we shouldn’t be 
surprised to find nominated for 
Cawsley some of these fine mornin 
sir. Snug little borough Cawsley, sir ; 
—_ by the Reform Bill; com- 
pletely under Rookenham influence, 
my dear sir.” 

Keane’s business, therefore, in- 
creased ; more, indeed, than they 
knew that brought it to him. For 
the good folks of Freshet knew no- 
thing of his increasing association 
with the business of his friends the 
Sherbrookes. With them, he 
stood, or rather kept on climbing 
higher and higher in the scale of es- 
teem. He was not only successful, 
but deserved success, “for his happy 
audacity,” said Walter; “for his 
wise caution,” said Walter's father. 
The Sherbrooke girls had frowned at 
first a little on his marriage ; for peo- 
ple have a way of floating on en- 
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chanted rivers, or treading on en- 
chanted grounds, which betrays them 
fairy-struck, to Ninas and Isabellas. 
Nevertheless, they, too, like good-na- 
tured girls as they were, came round 
to the charitable interpretation that 
Keane, after all, had only been pay- 
ing due devoirs, by proxy, under the 
stately trees of Hampton and among 
the flowery tents of Chiswick. “Only 
remember, Nina, should any such 
nonsense take place with one of us, 
you know, it will be better, to pre- 
vent misunderstandings, that the 
queen regnant hold her own drawing- 
room, and courtesies be proffered to 
the sovereign alone in person.” 

Keane’s countenance, the first time 

they saw him after the event itself, 
betrayed no embarrassment ; so when, 
the next time, he brought up Sophy 
with him to Twickenham, and they 
saw the prosperous sunshine on her 
sretty face as well, they could no 
onger, in reason, think it treachery 
to Fanny, whom they loved rather 
the better, to shower congratulations 
and cousinly kindnesses upon her 
sister. 

With his Aunt Lucy, Keane could 
lose nothing by reason of his conduct 
towards the elder of the Davenants. 
Mrs. Locksley was utterly ignorant 
of any such episode in his career. She 
was not unobservant, however, of the 
estrangement which circumstances 
seemed to be working gradually be- 
tween his mother and himself. The 
working was subtle ; but, perhaps, 
all the more unavoidable. Keane 
was, apparently, not in fault. He 
certainly had not said it in so many 
words ; but he had given her to un- 
derstand that it was entirely by her 
own choice that Mrs. Burkitt, senior, 
remained in the old house, when Mr. 
and young Mrs. Burkitt removed into 
the new. Though the younger lady’s 
bearing towards the elder was unim- 
peachable, as all Freshet admitted, 
one could always understand that 
two mistresses make the easiest of 
households difficult. And, though 
age and widowhood had wonderfully 
softened her sister-in-law, Lucy could 
remember when there had been an 
imperious element in her character. 
Indeed, her brother himself—if her 
memory did not do injustice to Isa- 
bella—had hinted at an excess of that 
ingredient in it occasionally. Doubt- 
less, all things considered, it was as 
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well that mother and daughter-in- 
law should be spared all possibility 
of domestic collision. Yet, little by 
little, the conviction grew that Keane 
in his new house, not twice five hun- 
dred yards from his old home on the 
Marine-parade, lived farther from his 
mother than did her own dear Ned 
from her across those thousand weary 
leagues of land and sea. She was 
ashamed to think how often her mind 
would turn to such a thought, and 
speculate upon the truth or falsehood 
of it, and upon the causes of the fact, 
if fact it were. There may be some- 
times lurking malice of a very venom- 
ous kind in studying the comparative 
anatomy of our blessings and those of 
others. An exultation born of envy 
rather than of true thankfulness 
creeps over us. 

Yet there was a consolation which 
seemed to distil kindly from the con- 
trast, with no need of any fire of 
envy, hatred, malice, or uncharitable- 
ness, to quicken its production. How- 
ever it might be between her nephew 
and his mother, she need not hide 
from her own eyes what might have 
been between herself and her own son. 

Supposing Lady Constance had re- 
turned his love. Supposing she had 
been a few years younger, or he a few 
years older than the case had been. 
Supposing that no difference of rank 
or wealth had parted them. 

What then? They would have 
gone out, hand-in-hand, into a world 
which was not hers. Or else, absorbed 
in love for one another, they might 
have rounded out a life for their own 
selves, which might, like other round 
things, have touched hers at some 
one point alone. 

Whereas, whatever tenderness was 
in her son’s heart, it nestled down in 
her. The manner of his ripening 
into manhood now was such as made 
him, after truer child-like sort than 
ever, still her child. Who goes from 
home may keep it heart’s home more 
heartily than even he who stays. 

Lady Cransdale also came to sense 
of this. In her delicate nobleness 
she determined to let Lucy read her 
thought and feeling if she would. 
Not thrusting her own heart’s book 
agape under the soul’s eyes of her 
friend, as a less graceful generosity 
might do; but letting the leaves flutter 
om in the soft breath of motherly 
talk. 
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Phil was doing well in the Guards. 
Very popular, very gay; not so very 
reckless of expense, though just a 
little extravagant. She heard from 
the Colonel of his battalion,—for he 
himself didn’t tell her much of his 
military matters,—that there were 
many youngsters of his standing as 
ready as he to shirk tedious duties; 
not that he was considered a model 
young officer by martinet adjutants. 
She couldn’t make out that he read 
anything except a few sporting novels, 
though he drew a good deal and had 
some talent, rather a dangerous one, 
for caricature. She had heard some- 
thing of a flirtation with a Lady 
Maude Cassilis; but not from Phil 
himself, who was discreet, if desul- 
tory, in such little affairs. Not that 
she thought there wasanything serious 
in it. The Cassilis people were not of 
her own intimates. Constance, who 
met them oftener, was not much taken 
with her. 

“Prickly plants of disappointment 
spring up in so many shapes! Yet 
some have flowers of sweet afterscent. 
So sweet, one is content to lay them 
in one’s bosom, thorns and all.” 

Lucy caught her meaning and was 
not ungrateful. 

“Tell me something about Lady 
Constance, I can’t quite frame to call 
her Lady Royston yet.” 

For Lucy knew that the mother’s 
heart had not a word to speak on that 
score, but such as welled up in over- 
flow of perfect trust and love. 

* Dear Con is well and happy. Do 

ou know I sometimes feel,” said 
teas Cransdale, with an effort, “as 
if I had to crave your pardon Lucy, 
still, for the delight that marriage 
gives me ; but, indeed”——— 

“Tndeed, dear Lady Cransdale, it 
reproaches me deservedly to hear you 
say so. It was to make and snatch 
an opportunity that I brought in your 
dear daughter’s name.” 

“ An opportunity for what?’ 

“ Redeeming a promise which there 
should have been no need to make; 
which made, should have been long 
since redeemed.” 

“Riddles, my dear, dark riddles !” 

“You shall read them. Do you 
remember that bright sunshiny day, 
now nearly two years gone, when you 
came in there, at that very window, 
bringing in for me the prickly bough? 
You understand me?” 
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She nodded. 

“The thorns pricked as I took it. 
At the smart I turned upon you; re- 
belling, indeed, against another than 
this dear hand.” 

She took her old friend’s into hers, 
as they sat on the same sofa there, 
and raised it to her lips. 

“T was unjust, abrupt, and rude; 
but, before you Pere made a pro- 
mise to beg your pardon some time 
more explicitly. And I have failed 
to do so, till to-day. Will you for- 
give me?” 

“ Hardly ; for having spoken thus.’ 
Clasping the hand which held hers. 

“Well, then, I demand a pledge. 
Ill-disciplined hearts like mine are 
often unbelievers.” 

“Whatever pledge you please, dear 
Lucy.” 

“This, then; that henceforward 
you speak as freely to me of your 
daughter as yourson. I have noticed 
a constraint—which showed your 
kindness—but also my little deserv- 
ing it.” 
or her rebellion against that other 
racious Hand, Lucy, long since, had 
humbled her own soul in secret. 
After this open confession, she seemed 
to be returned in truth into her own 
true self. She was again meek-hearted 
Lucy, perhaps more truly than before. 
She thus regained the blessing of the 
meek-spirited, of whom it is written, 
that “they shall possess the earth.” 
It was a repossession of it once more 
to think, to speak, to feel, to act, 
heart to heart with her old friend 
again. The space between the Lodge 
and Comal House shrunk back 
intosome hundred yardsof daisy dight 
green lawn. The sandy waste which 
had been intervening disappeared, 
and, happily, before the bones of 
loving memories lay bleaching on it. 

Towards the end of that same year 
Robert Locksley had a sharp fit of 
illness, not such as put his life in any 
danger; but such as, happening just 
when it did, might have wrought 
much confusion in the accounts of the 
estate and some delay in necessary 
business. His nephew was at hand, 
however, and could be trusted, as no 
stranger could, to act’ by his direc- 
tions and in his stead. Ned, out in 
India, feltsomething likeself-reproach 
when news reached him that his fa- 
ther needed help of such sort ; but he 
consoled himself by thinking, how 
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much more fit his cousin must be to 
supply it—by virtue of his calling— 
than he could have been himself even 
had he been eee university 
career. He wrote to Keane a letter 
of hearty thankfulness, expressing a 
hope that not only he but his bride, 
would play son and daughter’s part 
by the dear ones whom he had left, 
as it were, childless. 

Lucy, notwithstanding, could not 
and did not, invest Keane’s wife with 
the same favourable prejudice as him- 
self. Though she knew nothing of 
hersister-in-law’s disappointment, she 
shared it after a fashion. Fanny 
Davenant was much more to her 
mind than Sophy. In virtue of the 
new connexion between their fami- 
lies she cultivated more intimate ac- 
quaintance with her, persuading her, 
nothing loath, to spend some months 
at Cransdale. Strange power even of 
unconscious sympathy stored in true 
gracious hearts! The Countess took 
to Fanny, as her friend Lucy, did. 
From these two women, over whose 
daily lives the thorny sprigs laid in 
their bosoms shed such sweet per- 
fume, she seemed to learn insensibly 
thesecret of disembittered resignation. 
For resignation, also, has varieties. 
The quality of Fanny Davenant’s 
might have been imperilled, at the 
first, even by one who felt for her so 
heartily as did Keane’s mother. Be- 
nevolence is sometimes selfish, no less 
than indifference. Compassion may 
overflow to ease the compassionate 
rather than the sufferer. Wounds 
will not always bear the balm of pity. 
Its first drops, especially, require the 
spare dropping of a sensitive hand. 

ere is an inflammation of resentful 

ride soon heated by their smart. 
Mrs. Burkitt's schooling in the craft 
of charity was not yet deep enough 
to make her know this well. 
she would not have said, one day, 
after Keane and his wife had but just 
left her drawing-room : 

“T thought it had been you, dear 
Fanny, not your sister. I still think 
it should have been. I am so sorry 
for you.” 

appily these words were spoken 
after, not before, that soothing time 
at Cransdale. The flush, indeed, 
could not but glow upon the poor 
irl’s cheek, the tears but tremble on 
er eye Yet she found the 


rare grace, even whilst wincing at 
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the pain, to pardon the ignorant 
cruelty of her would-be comforter. 
That rare grace gifted her likewise 
with a singular spirit of discernment. 
She divined what manner of hope 
had drawn the widow’s heart towards 
herself. She divined how the travail 
of that heart had beenin vain. Keane’s 
wife was to it as a still-born daugh- 
ter. Divining this, she learnt to pity 
her own pitier, and bent her mind 
with subtle delicacy, to minister some 
consolation. Noble task ever: and 
sweet task at the last! Yet often diffi- 
cult, often tedious, sometimes repug- 
nant, sometimes almost desperate. 
Bodily life is precious and minister- 
ing to it often costly. Spiritual life 
is priceless and ministering by so 
much costlier. Whoso shall reckon 
acts of spiritual mercy cheaper to be 
done than bodily, shall most times 
grievously misreckon the true cost of 
either. 

Robert Locksley was hale and 
active again before the passing months 
brought the birthday of an heir to 
Rookenham. It was an event for the 
whole countryside, and the christening 
was a grand affair. Keane and 
Sophy, herself not long after to be- 
come a mother, received and accepted 
an invitation to the festivities. Fanny, 
though pressed by Mrs. Locksley to 
come on the great occasion to Crans- 
dale, refused, and spent the time 
chiefly in company with Keane’s 
lonely mother. It was just then that, 
to her surprise she received and, with- 
out hesitation, refused, a very differ- 
ent invitation. Far greater would 
that surprise have been, had she 
known that Walter Sherbrooke’s offer 
had been instigated by Keane himself. 
For Miss Davenant, of Lanercost, 
had long since duly executed her last 
will and testament: and Keane’s hint 
to his friend, that his sister-in-law, 
“a charming girl, as I need not tell 
you, my good fellow,” was down init 
forsomany thousands, was notthrown 
away upon the speculative young 
stock-broker. Who knows but what 
Keane Burkitt thought he was mak- 
ing honourable reparation? Unless, 
indeed, he simply wished to have it 
under her own hand in the parish 
register, that her score against him 
was even in court of conscience can- 
celled. Men have the queerest no- 
tions of a satisfactory schedule for 
exhibition to that inward court, The 
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satisfaction, such as it might have 
been, was denied. Amidst these vi- 
cissitudes, the most even tenor of 
life beyond a doubt, was his who for 
adventure and enterprise had become 
an exile. Ned’s letters were uniform, 
and to any but a mother almost 
monotonous. In all those months 
one only incident, by no means an 
exciting one, had marked them. He 
had repaid, by draft upon his regi- 
mental agent, the five hundred pounds 
his father had sent him after his 
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gambling freak at Chatterham. But 
a change was nigh at hand, and a 
life-stage opening out before him, so 
long and so full of varied event that 
even a more formal life-story than this 
might be compelled to furnish only 
such indications of its character as 
fragments of the man’s own corres- 

ondence may reveal. If even these 
be tedious, skip but one chapter, 
impatient reader, they shall no 
more. 





BUCKLE AND 


Ir is, of course, purely accidental that 
Count de Montalembert and Mr. 
Buckle should both produce a new 
volume at the same time. It is not 
accidental, however, but another in- 
stance of the known laws of action 
and reaction, that the two minds are 
not only opposed to each other, but 
also ene: They are typical 
men, and represent two opposite ten- 
dencies. Like the statue of Janus, 
which stood in the Forum, with one 
face looking down one street, and the 
other face down the other, Count 
Montalembert looks fondly back 
on the past, Mr. Buckle forward into 
the future. The one would revive 
the ages of faith, and cause the dial 
of time to go backward ten degrees 
for the ten centuries which have 
rolled by since monkery arose ; and 
the other, casting one look of scorn 
behind to the time past, which was 
the pastime of fools, looks forward 
with the spirit so well portrayed by 
the Laureate— 


“ But in her forehead sits a fire; 
She sets her forward countenance, 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire.” 


It is only the France of the nine- 
teenth century which could have pro- 
duced such a man as Count Monta- 
lembert, and such a book as the 
“ Monks of the West.” His intense 
medizevalism, the crusading spirit 
with which he rides out to meet the 
Saracens of the age, his enthusiasm 
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MONTALEMBERT. 


for the Rome of the Popes, unequalled 
since the wild hurrah of the knights 
when they first caught sight of Jeru- 
salem— 


* Ecco da mille voce unitamente, 
Ecco aditar Gerusalemme ei sente!” 


All this is thoroughly French ; no- 
thing but the Revolution and N apo- 
leonism in high places could have 
produced such a fervid reaction as 
that which he represents. It is only 
a noble nature which could go so 
hopelessly wrong as Count Monta- 
lembert. We confess admiration for 
enthusiam like his. Like Cervantes, 
who, because he was a true poet, 
instead of making knight-errantry 
ridiculous, ennobled it ; so with Mon- 
talembert. Even in riding down 
windmills and raving about his Dul- 
cinea, there is much that is gener- 
ous, and noble, and good, and we 
should pity the Protestant who did 
not feel respect for such a generous 
though a mistaken faith. 
Montalembert hates the Revolu- 
tion, and yet he is the child of 1789. 
Like the revival preacher who sung 
the other day, at Exeter Hall, one of 
Wesley’s hymns to the tune of the 
“ King of the Cannibal Islands,” so 
Montalembert sets the Gregorian 
chant to the key of the “ Marseillaise.” 
His very furore for the past is revo- 
lutionary. A more cautious mind 
would not have got drunk with the 
new wine of enthusiasm in the old 
bottles of authority. It is only a 
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layman, thoroughly honest, and tho- 
roughly in earnest himself about re- 
ligion, who could swallow the fiction 
of ten centuries of incorrupt doctrine 
and practice. Guileless himself, Mon- 
talembert believes that the Monks of 
the West were all Montalemberts ; 
all as chivalrous, all as eloquent, all 
as single-minded. We cannot say 
more than that this is a book which 
no irreligious man could write, and 
which no religious man will read 
without amazement. The book is a 
portent, as if to teach us that there is 
no region so sickly that the spiritual 
life cannot sustain itself in it. Like 
the fever-stricken inhabitant of the 
Campagna, who keeps down the ague 
by draughts of quinine, which would 
intoxicate the brain anywhere else, 
so Montalembert lives on, poison- 
proof, in a poison-laden atmosphere, 
with the miasma of Atheism 
around him, his eye preternaturally 
bright, and his pulse beating with 
feverish quickness, tells only too 
plainly that one disease is superin- 
duced to expel another. It is a gener- 
ous effort to fight the demon of the 
marsh in his own stronghold, but the 
effort exhausts nature. 

Let us turn the other way, and 
look at the other side of our Janus 
bifrons. Mr. Buckle is Count Mon- 
talembert’s complement. The two 
are ideally opposite, but actually in- 
separable. A world of Buckles would 
be as unendurable as Montalembert’s 
world of monks and nuns; and a 
world of Montalemberts would drive 
us to distraction as much as a world 

yeopled only by Positive Philosophers 
Fike Mr. Buckle. Suum cuique, we 
wish to give each his due place. Mr. 
Buckle is young, and arrogant of his 
own opinion to a degree often offen- 
sive. When he grows older and 
wiser, as we hope he may, he will 
heartily tire of a world of notaries 
and accountants, and turn a wistful 
look round to the superstitious side 
of human nature, of which, in the 
pride of intellect, he thinks such 
seorn now. We can have no ill wish 
for a young man of such singular 
romise—as generous and as wrong- 
veaded as Count Montalembert in 
the other extreme; but if we could 
be spiteful for his hard hits at 
Churchmen, it would be to wish him 
turned into stone with a Janus’ face 
everlastingly fixed at material pro- 
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gress. He does not yet know (and 
may he never know by bitter experi- 
ence) the misery of a petrified heart— 
the misery of the pave of the 
nerves of feeling, but not of the 
nerves of motion. To understand, to 
explore, to tabulate, but not to feel 
the mystery of the universe—to be 
a Newton in his closet, always calcu- 
ating the laws of force and matter, 
and never a Newton on his knees in 
the adjoining chapel of Trinity, would 
be a misery, like the gift to Tithonus, 
of a eo life without perpetual 
outh. Even Comte sickened of this 
fore he died. Having blotted out 
the idea of God, he found, as Vol- 
taire said, that he was obliged to in- 
vent one, and the Goddess Humanity 
made her Avatar to him in the 

_ of Mademoiselle Clotilde de 

aud. 

At present Mr. Buckle knows only 
one name for religion ; it is invari- 
ably superstition, whether in Pro- 
testant Scotland or in Roman Catho- 
lic Spain. His odium anti-theolo- 
gicum carries us back a hundred years. 
There is nothing like it since the 
French Encyclopedists. Their ex- 
cuse was this, that they knew no 
other Christianity than that of Car- 
dinal Dubois and Madame Du Barry. 
The most Christian king kept a 
pare aux cerfs where lewdness had 
thrown aside her mask, and vice 
scarcely deigned to pay the homage 
of hypocrisy to virtue. The Chris- 
tian commonwealth seemed rotten to 
the heart’s core, and the religious 
life of France had departed with the 
Protestant refugees. In those days 
infidelity was earnest, for nothing 
else was. Against a non-militant 
Church unbelief became militant. 
The hideous immorality of the age 
roused those who were moralists only 
into a more than philosophic vehem- 
ence against the vices of the clergy. 
It was as if the spirit of John the 
Baptist had passed for once into 
Lucretius. The fine invective against 
religion, 


“ Que non relligio potuit suadere malorum,” 


was rolled out with greater force 
than ever when the ecclesiastics of the 
eighteenth century had become, like 
the priests of Judea, a generation of 
vivers. It is an ominous state of 
things when an Attila can assume 
the title of the Scourge of God, or 
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when an irreligious and otherwise 
flippant philosophy wears the stern 
air of the Avenger. This, however, 
was but a temporary outburst of ear- 
nestness. Since then religion has 
become real, and scepticism has re- 
lapsed into jts wonted captious, cavil- 
ing mood ; its commanding air and 
threatening front are of the past. 

As we read Mr. Buckle, we ask 
ourselves with wonder, has the eigh- 
teenth century come back again ? 
What Rip Van Winkle dream is this? 
The lip and scorn of Voltaire for the 
superstition, not of Paganized Paris, 
but of Calvinist Scotland. What 
can it mean? Mr. Buckle has mis- 
taken his prey. Like many a fine 
young fellow in India, who rides out 
to stick a pig, and rouses a Bengal 
tiger, he has met more than his 
match; and if he bears the mark of 
those Calvinist claws all his life, it 
will teach him a lesson of caution, 
and cure him of that habit of lump- 
ing all religions together as alike 
superstitious, from Spain to Scotland, 
from the zero of ignorance at Cadiz, 
to the temperate point of an educated 
and reasoning faith at Edinburgh. 

We need not fight the battle of the 
Scotch against Mr. Buckle. We are 
more afraid for him than for them. 
And as Jupiter sent down a mist to 
carry off Mars from the fray, when he 
was getting the worst of it, so we 
hope Mr. Buckle will be only moder- 
ately punished for his presumption 
in treating the Church of Robertson, 
Chalmers, and Guthrie, in the ruck 
of religions, no better than Mumbo- 
Jumbo. The audacity of the charge 
is too amusing to be very offensive. 
We cannot speak for Scotchmen. 
Probably they have more amour pro- 
pre than we, and are a little sensitive 
about the five points of Calvinism, 
on which English Churchmen have 
greater liberty of judgment. But for 
all that, were we of the communion 
of Guthrie and Dr. M‘Cosh, of Caird 
and Norman Macleod, we should no 
more resent Mr. Buckle’s impertinent 
attack, than Harry Hotspur did the 
popinjay whose light talk about vil- 
anous saltpetre amused rather than 
irritated the man of action. It would 
be a waste of strength to take up the 
cudgels for those who are well able 
to fight their own battles. The dark 
superstition of Scotland—the morose 
Mumbo-Jumbo of Mr. Buckle’s fancy, 
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has, curious as it may seem to him 
and his school, trained up so acute 
and intelligent a people, that the ma- 
jority of Scotchmen will smile at Mr. 
Buckle’s prejudice. The artifice is 
almost childish, to collect a heap of 
quotations from some pious, but not 
over-wise preachers of the seventeenth 
century, as specimens of what Scotch 
Calvinism is to this day. Mr. Buckle 
mentions the name of Robertson only 
once, and that slightingly. He never 
tells us that Reid was a Presbyterian 
minister ; the names of Brown, Blair, 
Erskine, Maclaurin, Fraser, not to 
speak of Chalmers, Thompson, and 
Buchanan, all of whom were preach- 
ers, and yet marched abreast of the 
age in science and discovery, are not 
so much as mentioned. For aught we 
are told, these clergymen, some of 
whom were professors, and all dis- 
tinguished alumni of the Scotch uni- 
versities, might have been so many 
Salamanca doctors pledged to teach— 
as when Blanco White graduated 
there, scarce a half century ago—that 
water rose in a suck-pump because 
nature abhorred a vacuum. 

Mr. Buckle can see no difference 
between Scotch and Spanish super- 
stition; as green and red are the 
same to the colour-blind, so with eyes 
bedimmed by prejudice, the creed 
of orthodox Protestants is to him as 
anti-rational as that of Romanists. 
He has never read Dr. Campbell 
on Miracles, or Chalmers’ attempt to 
reconcile Genesis and Geology, and 
the thousand and one works with 
which the Scotch press teems, in 
which religion and science are brought 
together as friends. The excuse will 
not serve him that these attempts at 
reconcilement are academic only, and 
that the multitude are left in savage 
ignorance and superstition still. A 
Sir William Hamilton may be the 
Admirable Crichton of his age, and 
yet his fame may not pierce the mists 
of vulgar ignorance. But what of 
Chalmers’ astronomical discourses 
preached to the multitude of Glas- 
gow? What of Dr. Dick, the useful 
popularizer of these concordances of 
religion and science? What of Hugh 
Miller, the editor of the Witness—the 
stone-mason who raised himself. to 
the rank of the most popular lay- 
preacher of Sermons on Stones ¢ The 
truth is, Mr. Buckle has caught up 
the note of two or three Scotch- 
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men who have had a religious quarrel 
with their countrymen, and therefore 
are untrustworthy witnesses on the 
religion of Scotland. The Turks en- 
listed their famous Janissaries among 
the children of renegade Christians, 
who were filled from their childhood 
with horror of Frank morals, and 
contempt of the wretched Rayahs 
around them. As steel is tempered 
by being anaes in vinegar, so their 
zeal for the Koran was whetted by 
their hatred of the faith of their fore- 
fathers. Between them and it an 
impassable barrier was raised up. 
They showed no mercy, as they ex- 
pected none. The late George Combe, 
the phrenologist, was a Scotchman of 
this kind. Messrs. Chambersand John 
Stuart Mill are Scotchmen by birth 
and lineage, but by adoption and 
choice Janissaries of the Positive 
school. As all Franks are Christians, 
and all Christians Giaours to a true 
Turk, so all Scotchmen are Calvin- 
ists, and all Calvinists superstitious, 
to a smart disciple of the new school. 
It is the easiest reductio ad absur- 
dum of the religious controversy. It 
saves argument, by begging the ques- 
tion. 

But Mr. Buckle has tied a knot 
which strangles himself. He tells us 
that the same people who, till about 
a century ago, were sunk in a base 
and stupid superstition, no better 
than that of Spain—more sublime, 
but not more cruel, than the devil- 
worship of Africa—produced, as it 
were by spontaneous generation, such 
sophists as Hume, such thinkers as 
Adam Smith, such philosophers as 
Black, such discoverers as Watt. 
“T had rather believe all the fables 
of the Alcoran and Talmud, than that 
the china poe I see in the posses- 
sion of the King of Dahomey was ma- 
nufactured there,” a traveller from 
Africa has said. Is it less absurd to 
suppose that a people sunk and e 
velling in such a superstition as Mr. 
Buckle describes Scotch religion to 
be, could train up a generation of 
Reids and Robertsons, in manses 
where the 


‘Deity was worshipped, not as a be- 
nificent being, but a cruel and remorse- 
less tyrant; where, looking into their 
own hearts, the Scotch clergy found the 
picture of their God. According to 
them, He was a God of terror, instead of 
a God of love. To Him they imputed 


(Aug. 
the worst ions of their own peevish 
and irritable nature. They ascribed to 


Him revenge, cunning, and a constant 
disposition to inflict pain. While they 
declared that nearly all mankind were 
sinners beyond the chance of redemp- 
tion, and were, indeed, predestined to 
eternal ruin, they did not scruple to ac- 
cuse the Deity of resorting to artifice 
against these unhappy victims, lying in 
wait for them, that He might catch them 
unawares. The Scotch clergy taught 
their hearers that the Almighty was so 
sanguinary and so prone to anger, that 
He raged even against walls, and houses, 
and senseless creatures, wreaking His 
fury more than ever, and scattering de- 
solation on every side. Sooner than miss 
His malignant purpose, He would, they 
said, let loose malignant angels, to fall 
upon men and upon their families.” 


When the followers of Siva the 
destroyer develop into a sect of hu- 
mane Theophilanthropists—when the 
worshippers of Black Cali forswear 
Thuggee, and produce a progeny of 
Howards, Frys, and Clarksons—we 
will accept Mr. Buckle’s version of 
Scotch superstition developing into 
Scotch philosophy. How hard-headed 
and metaphysical Scotland could have 
come out of the shell of a base and 
addled superstition is more than we 
can see. The birth of the Gemini 
from a swan’s egg was not a greater 
portent, and we beg leave to consider 
the one as fabulous as the other. 

This leads us to track out the error 
which underlies Mr. Buckle’s whole 
theory of civilization, and which makes 
his prodigious industry and unriv- 
alled grasp of details almost useless. 
He who would build high must dig 
deep, said Burke; but it is at the 
foundations that Mr. Buckle’s build- 
ing will be condemned as unsound. 
On what does European civilization 
rest? Is it on piles, or on a rock? 
If the former it will sink back like 
Venice— 

* Lost and won, 


Her thirteen hundred years of triumph done, 
Sinks like a seaweed into whence she rose.” 


This is the history of all ancient 
civilizations. They sank to their restas 
the spire of Chichester Cathedral sub- 
sided, not because they had lived their 
time—which is only a weak metaphor 
from the life of a man to the life of a 
state—but because their foundations 
failed. Ancient Rome had exhausted 
its stock of public virtue; its lamp 
went out because her vestals had no 
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oil in their vessels, Luxury corrupt- 
ed her citizens, not because silk hang- 
ings and gold and silver goblets, pre- 
cious stones and ivory, rare wines and 
sweet unguents, in themselves demor- 
alize and effeminate, but because there 
were no corresponding virtues of self- 
restraint in the Roman character. The 
beastly vice of gluttony, which refine- 
ment, not to say religion, has made us 
ashamed of, were indulged in without 
restraint by the masters of the world. 
The Romans were little better than 
banditti, who had become suddenly 
rich by the plunder of the world, and 
whosquandered their richesas robbers 
always do. The foundations of a last- 
ing society were not laid either in 
Athens or in Rome. No society can 
be lasting which practises polygamy 
and rests on slavery. In Turkey we 
see the decline of one kind of mock 
civilization—in America of another. 
It was to no purpose that Sultan Mah- 
moud began to Europeanize Turkey, 
the civilization was but a thin varnish 
laid on the surface. So with America. 
The drop of black blood in her veins 
has poisoned the whole body. She 
tolerated an unsocial institution, and 
it has corrupted her. The Union is 
dying prematurely, to the wonder and 
sorrow of her best citizens. ogy em 
not or will not see that the Union 
is one thing, and Young America 
another; that the Union is doomed 
because of slavery, and that the Anglo- 
Saxon race in America will then re- 
new their youth, and start afresh 
in the race of progress under better 
auspices, and with every prospect of 
a long and prosperous career. 

Such being the true nature of states, 
it is extremely shallow to shut out of 
view, as Mr. Buckle does, those moral 
elements of greatness which underlie 
every other, and spring from faith in 
the unseen and spiritual. __ 

Mr. Buckle takes up the history of 
civilization exactly half way down 
the stream, and either says nothin 
of its fountain-head, or puts us 0 
with the plea that it is not worth ex- 
ploring. Itis as if a geographer were 
to describe the Nile as far as the first 
or second cataract, and then break off, 
saying, that as he knew no more of its 
course, its rise in the Mountains of 
the Moon was all fabulous. No one 
had ever been up so high to report 
upon it, and therefore, it was more 
rational to take for granted that the 
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Nile rose out of the earth at Syene, 
or thereabouts. This is not the way 
that more cautious thinkers look at 
the question of the origin of modern 
civilization. Mr. Mill is not such a 
Baconian as to imply that till the 
Inductive Method began all nations 
were at the same dead-lock of super- 
stitious barbarism. * He shows, on the 
contrary, that the Jews were a pro- 
gressive, not a stationary people like 
the Hindoos, and he traces it to the 
rise of an order of teachers who would 
not allow the nation to settle down on 
its lees, and to practise wickedness. 
This order of men were the prophets, 
so that though the Jews had sacer- 
dotal institutions as strict as those of 
the Hindoos, they never fell under 
the dominion of a sacerdotal class, or 
allowed a caste to tyrannize. Mr. 
Mill, therefore, justly remarks that 
the Jews, in consequence, became the 
starting point from which modern 
civilization rightly begins. 

Such an illiberal want of apprecia- 
tion as Mr. Buckle, throughout, shows 
of the religions element in modern 
civilization, was excusable in the 
French professor, who sat down to 
calculate the progress of mind and 
the revolutions of history, as he 
would a table of logarithms. The 
musician, constructing a world of 
harmony, and the mathematician 
sounding the problems of free will 
by a calculating machine, like that 
of Babbage, are both instances of 
misapplied talent. But the English 
disciple is less excusable than his 
French master. He is a professed 
historian. His ambition is to trace 
out the course of modern civilization, 
particularly in its highest type, as it 
1s foundin England, and yethe brushes 
by the ten centuries which preceded 
the foundation of the Royal Society ; 
as if before 1662 the earth was a 
chaos, and the relics of early English 
history as useless to us as the flints in 
the drift, supposed to betray a race of 
pre-Adamic men. 

We wish to be more candid to Mr. 
Buckle than he is to us, and to give 
to his view of the origin of civilization 
that justice which he denies to ours. 
Civilization we believe is of religious 
birth, but brought up under secular 
influences, like Moses, the child of 
Hebrew parents, but educated at 
Pharaoh’s court. The illustration is 
an old one, and Bacon has applied it, 








though in a somewhat different con- 
nexion; but as it serves our purpose, 
we set out with it, and insist on the 
existence of two factors, a sacerdotal 
and a secular, in all civilization which 
is worthy of the name ; the former is 
the earliest, and having done its work, 
must give way to the latter. In 
India and China we have examples of 
abortive civilizations, the one entirely 
sacerdotal and not at all secular, the 
other secular and not at all sacerdotal. 
In India, hierarchy has reigned un- 
controlled; in China, secularism: inthe 
one the experiment of the Jesuits of 
Paraguay has been tried on a large 
scale, and spread over centuries ; in 
the other the scheme of Comte, Owen, 
and the anti-Christian socialists, has 
been tried on a vast population, un- 
disturbed by the deep speculative 
questions which Hebrew theology 
and Greek philosophy have let loose 
on the West. Yet what has been the 
result of an unbroken reign of sacer- 
dotalism in India, and secularism in 
China? No civilization has grown 
up in either country possessing the 
elementsofalasting society. Intheone 
country society has been fed on pure 
gluten, in the other on pure starch, 
and it has sickened and died under 
the experiment ; for the aliment of 
the spiritual as of the natural body, 
is made up not of one element but of 
many. 

In the West there has been no such 
separation of the factors of national 
life. They have followed in their 
right order. It is to tell a twice-told 
tale to mention the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons by Augustine, of the 
Franks by Martin, of the Scotch and 
Irish by Columba and Patrick. All 
nations in Europe have chosen their 
patron saint from the missionary who 
first came among them, and by 
Christianizing them began to civilize 
them. The monks were the first 
agriculturists—where they came they 
brought the plough with them. 
Where the bishop founded his see, 
there the city arose, and to this day 
the strict definition of a city is the 
seat of a bishop’s see. The only 
national life in Europe was religious. 
The cathedral was at once a place of 
worship, a town hall, a merchant’s ex- 
change, a tribunal of canon law. 
These long naves and aisles, which 
we find so little use of now, were 
thronged with busy crowds intent on 
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secular business. Paul’s Walk was 
the lounge of London, at once the 
Mall and the Row. At Paul’s Cross 
sermons were delivered which, to that 
generation, were the same organs of 
opinion which the 7'imes is to us. 
For ten centuries at least of Eng- 
lish history sacerdotal influences 
moulded our civilization more than 
any other. The time arrived, how- 
ever, when sacerdotal of necessity 
save way to secular, and at this point 
fr. Buckle takes up his narrative. 
The clergy,who were the first civilizers, 
naturally rise to power. They be- 
come the barons of the king, they are 
called to parliament as such, and 
wear their mitres more proudly than 
the proudest peer his coronet. They 
possess broad lands, the whole country 
1s in danger of passing into their 
hands, as their power increases and 
the superstitious spirit remains un- 
checked. Statutes against mortmain, 
bills of premunire, and declarations 
of the king’s supremacy, are the notes 
of alarm sounded by the national 
legislature. The country awakes to 
its danger. It finds that the de- 
scendants of the men to whom they 
owe their national life, have corrupted 
their message, have become selfish 
and secular. Old Chaucer expressed 
this common-sense view of the case : 
“And then this proverb he would add 
thereto, 

That if gold rusts what must iron do ; 

And if a priest be foul in whom we trust, 

How fares it with a man of lewed lust.” 


This is the signal for the downfall 
of sacerdotalism. It has done its 
work. It has quickened the national 
life, watched over its birth, and car- 
ried it through its years of infancy. A 
growing nation now wants other 
guides than the clergy. These excel- 
lent men must now wear black cloth, 
not purple, and consider the pulpit 
their only throne. 

It is at this stage that the conflict 
begins. Sacerdotalism does not will- 
ingly relax its hold, and the secular 
party are not willing to excuse its 
pertinacious grasp of power, onaccount 
of its past services to the State. Here 
we change sides and transfer our sym- 
pathies from the sacerdotalists to the 
secularists. We are more just to Mr. 
Buckle’s friends than he is to ours. 
We give them their due. He will not 
notice Montalembert’s heroes, the 
Monks of the West. There is preju- 
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dice often on both sides. Montalem- 
bert sees only cause for sorrowful 
regret in the decay of sacerdotalism. 
He laments “that he has been denied 
admission at the gate of the Chart- 
reuse of Seville, by a Belgian vandal, 
who had built there a china manu- 
factory. He has found swine instailed 
by German Lutherans in the cells of 
North Gottes and by French Catho- 
lics, under the admirable sculptures 
of the cloister of Cadouin.” Mr. 
Buckle, on the other hand, sees in 
sacerdotalism only a repressive agency 
from the very first. His horror of 
superstition is itself a kind of super- 
stition; it haunts him like a night- 
mare of the soul. If he were some 
sister Agatha, escaped from a convent 
in Austria, and dreading a clerical 
detective in every black gown, 
he could not cast such glances 
of fear behind him, he could not 
dread the sight of a priest more. In 
this land of Habeas Corpusand Libera- 
tion societies, and the utmost freedom 
for every opinion from Mormonism to 
the Agapemone, it is amusing to read 
the serious invectives against Scotch 
intolerance, and the sufferings of free 
thinkers in North Britain. Mr. 
Buckle’s attack on Sir John Cole- 
ridge is not forgotten. He seems pos- 
sessed with the idea that all orthodox 
people are longing to inflict on him 
the fate of Giordano Bruno. If we 
could have our way, Mr. Buckle issure 
that he and his book would burnatthe 
same stake. He hatessuperstition the 
more because she affects the toleration 
which she does not really desire. If 
Scotland could come out in her real 
colours he would almost forgive her. 
Spain is consistently bigo For 
want of autos da fé she keeps up bull- 
fights, and imprisons Matamoros for 
daring to read the Scriptures to his 
countrymen. Here there is no affec- 
tation of toleration; but Scotland 
affects to be tolerant of all opinions, 
and so is inexcusable. But Mr. 
Buckle does not do the Scotch justice 
even in thisrespect. ‘lhe most super- 
stitious por in Europe are also 
among the most democratic. Their 
turbulence was, as he admits, always 
remarkable. Hardly any of the 
Stuart kings died in their beds. If 
we cut off the head of one Stuart, 
and banished another, we are only in 
this respect treating this unfortunate 
family as they had been treated by 
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their own countrymen for generations. 
The truth is, that the same people 
who were ignorantly religious at one 
period, have become intelligently reli- 
gious, and so have turned their atten- 
tion to secular improvement as they 
once were given up to religious tur- 
bulence. 
_Mr. Buckle separates Scotch reli- 
= and Scotch civilization, as un- 
riendly and opposite tendencies ; we 
unite them as cause and effect. The 
Covenanters of one age are the ship- 
buildersand bankersof another. There 
area thousand instances of this, but let 
Scotland suttice. The age of polemi- 
cal theology of the Kirk and Covenant 
has passed away ; it is right it should. 
But it has left behind a deposit, which 
is the soil out of which those great 
industrial advances of Scotland spring. 
Would that Ireland or France had its 
e of the Covenanters and Puritan 
athers : we would endure all that the 
Roundheadsand Ranters could, would, 
should, or might have done among us, 
for the fine manly virtues which they 
would have implanted among their 
descendants. 

Still, we are ready to admit that 
there comes a time when a nation 
must drop polemic theology, and 
have done with wrangling about Kirk 
and Covenant. The eighteenth cen- 


tury was the return to common sense, 
after the enthusiasm of the seven- 
teenth. The much-abused Moderates 
of Scotland and the Latitudinarians of 
England were the connecting links be- 
tween the old orthodoxy and the new 
schools of social progress. iy let 


the nation down easy from the high 
level of theocratic ideas to the low 
level of modern liberalism. We wish 
to do justice to these men who are 
Mr. Buckle’s favourites, not for what 
they retained of the past age, but 
what they paved the way for in the 
future. Civilization is thus not a 
circle, but an ellipse; it has two 
centres, not one, and the conjugate 
foci around which it is described are 
the sacerdotal principles of the past 
and the secular of the present. 
Russia is even a better example of 
this than Scotland: its two capitals 
represent the past and the present, 
the theological and the positive age 
of Russian enlightenment. The two 
-— inlets into Russia are by the 
lack Sea and the Baltic. By the 
one, religion entered in the tenth cen- 
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tury, by the other modern science en- 
tered during the eighteenth. The one 
established its seat in Moscow, which 
is still holy Moscow, the religious 
capital of Russia; the other at St. 
Petersburg, which is nothing else than 
a creation of the Czar Peter; the em- 

orium which he set up on the Neva 

or the importation of the secular 
ideas of the West into Russia. It is 
easy to see that the civilization of 
Russia was religious first, and only 
afterwards secular. The Czar Peter 
would have been impossible in the 
tenth century. From Constantinople 
came the preachers of the Gospel to 
Vladimir, about the time of our Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and as was usual 
in those times, the King and his Court 
were baptized, and so the natives put 
away their false oe and accepted 
Christianity in a body. From that 
time forth, for eight centuries, every 
advance made by the native from 
barbarism to civilization was sacer- 
dotal exclusively. Not only did the 
Russians adopt the Greek alphabet as 
a recognition that the missionaries 
who had taught them their letters 
were Greeks, but also painting, archi- 
tecture, and every art which distin- 
guishes between the savage and the 
semi-civilized state, owed all their ad- 
vances to ecclesiastical influences, and 
to those only. Blot out church his- 
tory from Russia down to the age of 
the Czar Peter, and they would have 
been no better than their Scythian 
ancestors, who drank mare’s milk, 
dressed in skins, and fed on the flesh 
of wild beasts killed by their arrows 
in the chase. What is more remark- 
able still, the great reformer who pre- 
pared the way for the Czar Peter was 
the Patriarch Nicon, the cotempo- 
rary of Laud, but the leader of a 
liberal tendency in the Russian church, 
the opposite to that of Laud. Nicon 
failed, because the old Russian party 
was too strong for him ; but it is sin- 
gular to notice that the very efforts 
to shake off sacerdotalism came from 
an ecclesiastic. So entirely was the 
mind of Russia then under church 
influence, that a churchman must 
head the movement or it would fail, 
as all mere attempts by violence to 
shake off an oppressive yoke always 
do. Nicon was before his age, and 
failed for this reason as Wiclif failed 
in England, or the Reformers before 
the Reformation failed in Germany. 
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But though he failed he made it pos- 
sible for the Czar Peter in the next 
generation to carry through those re- 
forms which he had attempted in vain. 
Nicon shook the pillars of sacerdo- 
talism ; Peter cleared away the rub- 
bish, and erected a new and secular 
empire on the ruins of holy Russia. 

o this day the sects in Russia (for 
dissent in Russia is reactionary, pot 
democratic as with us) look back with 
fondness to the days when the Czar 
ruled from the holy city with the Patri- 
arch by his side. The booted and spur- 
redaide-de-camp of the Emperor, who 
sits as moderator at the council of 
religious affairs which has superseded 
the rule of the Patriarch in Russia, is 
to them a proof that the Church is in 
captivity—the iron has entered into 
their soul. 

The work of the second or secular 
stage of progress is not to undo 
the work of the first or sacerdotal 
stage. It is rather to call out and 
set free tendencies which the first did 
not repress, but passed by in utter 
oblivion of their existence. There 
occurs during the transition from the 
one to the other a struggle between 
the two tendencies. It is a libel on 
the Church of Chalmers and Guthrie 
to fasten on them the reproach of 
sacerdotalism. The Bourbon clergy 
of Naples and the Pope’s militia in 
Ireland, are reactionary, if you please. 
They feel that their day of supremacy 
is nearly over. They would not cut 
out the tongue of knowledge, but 
they would allow it to speak only one 
language, that of Church authority. 
As the new rector of the Catholic 
University of Ireland was installed 
on his knees before Archbishop Cul- 
len the other day, and recited the 
Creed of Pope Pius V., so in this sig- 
nificant way they would show that 
the light in the lamps of knowledge 
heal only flow from the olive tree of 
the Church through the conduits of 
dogmatic authority, and that all 
thinking which is not permissu supe- 
riorum rust lead to evil. But even 
if the clergy wished it, it is certain 
that the laity in Scotland and Eng- 
land have no mind for this kind of 
ecclesiastical direction. Mn Buckle 
has lived so much among books, and so 
little among men, that he forgets that 
the tendency of the age is quite the 
other way, and that so far from the 
clergy having the upper hand of the 
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people, it is with us very nearly what 
it is quite in America, that the people 
think what they please, and set up 
acceptable preachers to translate their 
thinking into flowing English once a 
week from the pulpit. To talk of 
ecclesiastical oppression, or even the 
remains of it, is as nonsensical as to 
conjure up the danger of being set on 
by wolves in the New Forest. The 
animal is only found in Zoological 
Gardens, with a label classifying the 
genus and species for the use of the 
student in natural history. So if Mr. 
Buckle wants to a see a live specimen 
of a caged Covenanter as tame as 
starvation and the Voluntary princi- 
ple can make him let him step into 
the first Ebenezer or Bethel he passes 


y. 

We have said so much of our dif- 
ferences with Mr. Buckle, that it 
would be ungenerous to conclude 
without admitting how much we have 
learned from him, and which, if we 
could forget the irreconcileable an- 
tagonism between his and our view 
of the Christian “superstition,” would 
call for admiration on our part. 
we read his masterly analysis of the 
achievements of the Scotch intellect 
during the eighteenth century, and 
particularly his profound and original 
survey of Adam Smith’s philosophy, 
we could not help regretting that 
such abilities should be marred by 
such prejudices. “Qualis cum sis 
utinam noster esses,’ was our con- 
stant reflection. Mr. Buckle dedicated 
his first volume to his mother. He in- 
scribes the second to her memory. 
We presume that she has passed away 
during the interval. Here at least is 
a touch of nature. Cicero mourning 
for his daughter, and feeling what 
cold comfort he got from his own 
philosophy, which was to him nothing 
else than the doctrine of averages, 
we wish to think would have listen- 
ed with respect to a religion which 
pointed to a reunion. 

If this superstition could show 
proof that it was no superstition at 
all, but a religion highly rational, a 
revelation without extravagance or 
imposture of any kind, as unlike in 
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character to all pretended revelations 
as Christ is to Mahomet, or Paul to 
Apollonius of Tyana, this would prob- 
ably have induced Cicero to pause, 
oat perhaps, with God’s blessing, to 
embrace the only class of opinions 
which ever dried a mourner’s eye. 
We have no wish for Mr. Buckle 
but this, that he may some day come 
to reconsider his views, and to revise 
his lists of superstitions. He may, 
perhaps, see reason to alter his pre- 
sent contemptuous estimate of Chris- 
tianity. He has, perhaps, only seen 
it on the outside, as Julian and Vol- 
taire saw it. We confess that we 
like him the better because he is a 
hearty hater. He is as passionate as 
Shelley against the Christianity of 
professors, which is all that he knows 
about. We heartily wish him a 
longer life than Shelley, who might 
have been cured of his boyish infi- 
delity as Coleridge and Southey were, 
when he had cut his wisdom teeth. 
Mr. Buckle is honest at least, and out- 
spoken. He has not concealed his 
opinion of us ; we will not conceal our 


As opinionofhim. Hisisevidentlyamind 


of great compass, and filled toovertlow- 
ing with vast stores of well-digested 
reading. We do not care to pick 
holes in his learning, and to use his 
own references against him, which 
some celebrated critics have done. 
We give him credit for real scholar- 
ship, particularly in the physical 
sciences. His special training, if any. 
we should say has been medical, an 

we remember the proverb, “Ubi tres 
medici ibi duo athei.” But for all 
his scholarship, there is the want of 
that which is more ethical than logi- 
cal, and, therefore, we call it wisdom 
as contrasted with knowledge. Now 
knowledge may be irreligious, but 
wisdom is religious. Of knowledge 
our only great living poet has said— 

“ But she is earthly of the mind, 
But wisdom heavenly of the soul, 
Oh friend, who camest to thy goal, 
So early leaving me behind, 


I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
Tn reverence and charity.” 
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THE COUNT DE MONTEMOLIN, 


Tue melancholy particulars of the 
recent death of His Royal Highness 
the Count de Montemolin will be 
within the reader’s recollection. The 
intelligence, it may be remembered, 
came with startling abruptness. It 
was the news of the day on which 
it arrived. “Sudden death of the 
Count and Countess de Montemolin” 
—those were the terms in which the 
telegram announced it. And every 
one instinctively and upon the instant 
jumped to one only conclusion—a 
conclusion not at all unnatural, it must 
be admitted, under the circumstances 
—namely, that the tidings carried 
about them at any rate the “appear- 
ance” of foul play; thatthey “seemed,” 
upon the first blush, to hint darkly at 
something very like a political assas- 
sination. 

“What means this, my lord ?”’ asks 
Ophelia. 

“Marry,” cries young Hamlet, 
“this is miching malecho, it means 
mischief !” 

Yetupona little further inquiry, that 
apparently mysterious and almost in- 
explicable double death—that most 
suspiciousdemise within butavery few 
hours of each other, of the Count and 
Countess de Montemolin—admitted 
after all, as events showed, of the ve 
easiest explanation. The all but si- 
multaneous decease of husband and 
wife turned out to be a casualty or a 
coincidence very lamentable in it- 
self, itis true ; but still no more than 
a casualty or a coincidence. Tender 

ounglings of that ancient race were 
ee ill of a contagious malady ; sick 
unto death of a fever breathing the 
fatalest infection. Thither, it proved, 
their royal highnesses had hastened, 
had rapidly caught the disease, had 
suddenly perished. The incident in 
itself is unhappily not so very rare— 
it was only rendered unusually con- 
spicuous in the peculiar instance re- 
ferred to by reason of the illustrious 
rank and mournful fortunes of the 
Conde de Montemolin. 

Hisunlooked-for disappearance from 
the world was all the more surpris- 
ing, moreover, at the particular mo- 
ment when it occurred, from the fact, 


that this ill-fated prince had but so 
very recently emerged from a disas- 
trous enterprise, with his royal hon- 
our blurred, and his historic escut- 
cheon tarnished, his kingly crest bro- 
ken, so to speak, and draggled in the 
dust, his knightly spur shorn from the 
heel, and cast ignominiously into the 
mire. It is still, of course, vividly in 
the popular remembrance—that ad- 
venture signalized, not alone by fail- 
ure the most complete, but by abjec- 
tion the most deplorable and over- 
whelming. Scarcely had Europeawak- 
ened to the knowledge that the Car- 
list banner was again unfurled in the 
Iberian peninsula; that the Count 
de Montemolin, accompanied by the 
younger of his two brothers, had him- 
self gone thither to claim the allegi- 
ance of the Spaniards ; that an armed 
expedition was advancing from the 
frontier towards the capital, to wrest 
the sceptre from the hand of Isabella 
andthe marshal’s baton from the grasp 
of O’Donnell—when, lo! the bubble 
had burst! The little band of royalist 
desperadoes had been scattered! The 
general leading them on had been taken 
Pome, had been hastily tried for 
1igh treason, had been summarily 
executed! And the hue-and-cry, the 
stand and yield, the gui va la, were 
audibly in quest of that unfortunate 
descendant of Philip V—so variously 
designated by friends and by foes— 
how shall his name here be most ac- 
curately indicated !—Don Carlos the 
younger, King, Pretender, His Royal 
Highness, His Majesty, the unhappy 
Count de Montemolin! Hardly was 
that regal hunt well a-foot, however, 
when the royal Stag-of-Ten was seen 
driven to bay with an almost pitiable 
facility. Captured like any ordinary 
renegade—his place of concealment 
having been adroitly surrounded by 
a cordon of gens d armes—this high- 
souled aspirant to the Crown of the 
Spanish Bourbons was next beheld 


Fomor his release from captivity 

the voluntary and total abdication 
of his own individual claims, and of 
the claims of his then yet possible 
descendants, to the glorious nghts of 
sovereignty. Released forthwith from 
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durance vile upon this total abnega- 
tion of all his eae hopes and life- 
long yearnings—as if in wanton evi- 
dence that there was still left to him a 
possible descent to one yet lower e 
of self-abasement—barely had his 
royal highness reached a safe dis- 
tance from the scene of his captivity, 
that haughty land of his aspirations, 
when—{it is wonderful to remember 
it even now! one still feels almost a 
tingling blush of sympathetic shame 
at the mere recollection!|—the very 
prince who had but just been restored 
to liberty upon his plighted word, 
immediately on finding himself shel- 
tered once more under the egis of 
exile, cancelled his solemn pledge, 
coolly and deliberately renouncing his 
renunciation. 

A calamitous death befalling the 
unfortunate Count de Montemolin so 
very speedily after what was ‘ge his 
fair fame, at least), that still more 
calamitous degradation, appears to 
have imparted the last touch of sad- 
ness to a history replete with scarcely 
aught but mournful incidents and 
most melancholy associations. The 
ee or Don Carlos, un- 
like our own far younger Prince 
Charlie, had never once the consola- 
tion, in defeat, of knowing that the 
kingly sword, so to speak, had been 
dashed out of his hand by the thun- 
derbolt of a Culloden. Neither, in 
fact, of the two last claimants to the 
throne of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
the throne which, in defiance of the 
Salic law, regulating the order of suc- 
cession in Spain since the Treaty of 
Utrecht, was imperiously willed by 
the last degenerate Ferdinand (that 
is, Ferdinand VII.), to his infant 
daughter Isabella (that is, the reign- 
ing sovereign)—neither father nor son, 
neither Don Carlos the elder, nor 
Don Carlos the younger, though ad- 
vancing claims to that grand old dia- 
dem of the Spanish Bourbons, could 
advance any single claim whatever to 
the glory of direct participation in 
this chivalrous contest for it. A 
struggle it was, throughout, of the 
heroism of which they could alone, 
in a manner, partake vicariously. For 
the elder fought the dauntless guer- 
illa chieftain, ene for 
the younger, that dare-devil Don Ra- 
mon Cabrera, whose valiant heart 
yet beats under a bosom cicatriced 
with countless wounds, a great cap- 


tain among those mountain warfiors, 
only comparable in his otherwise 
matchless audacity to our own glori- 
ous Viking, Thomas Cochrane, lately 
surviving amongst us as the venerable 
tenth Earlof Dundonald. Leaving the 
brunt of conflict to devoted adherents 
like Cabrera and Zumalacarregui, 
the successive princes—claiming that 
crown of the Spanish Bourbons for 
which those resolute leaders and their 
half-disciplined followers so often and 
always so vainly contended—medi- 
tated vaguely in exile the hypotheti- 
cal policy under colour of which the 
reign of each in turn was in the ful- 
ness of time to have been inaugurated. 
Eventually, however, when under the 
incitement of a tardy, and as it may 
only too aptly be described, a pro- 
foundly despondent desperation, his 
royal highness the Count de Monte- 
molin at length determined upon ad- 
venturing himself, in person, upon the 
scene of action—the result, as might 
have been anticipated, proved to be 
very—and that moreover in the 
extremest sense of the words—dis- 
creditable and disastrous. On quit- 
ting Spain at the close of that deplor- 
able expedition—after signing the 
terms of his ignominious, and doubly 
ignominious because actually volun- 
teered abdication—the discomfited 
prince, unhappier in his fate than the 
defeated Boabdil, stooped under far 
lowlier caudine forks than those 
which, more than three centuries 
eee had failed to bend the 
aughty neck of the last of the 
Abencerages, at the tearful pass into 
the Alpuxarras! It is related in his- 
tory in reference to that last-men- 
tioned place of departure, that the 
rocky cleft where Boabdil paused and 
wept, as he gazed back upon the 
towering pinnacles of his lost Gran- 
ada, was thenceforth called in memory 
of his grief, and is even to this day de- 
signated, Hl ultimo suspiro del Moro! 
Not thus, however, ought the last 
foot-hold from which the later and 
weaker Boabdil gazed back wistfully 
upon the kingdom over which he once 
aspired to rule—not thus, indeed, 
should be distinguished any one es- 
sial point upon the boundary line of 
pain—but rather let us say thus: It 
is the ignoble spot of earth, whereon 
he asserted the shameless cancelling 
of his own solemn renunciation of 
his kingly rights, and should hence- 
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forth be designated, with a more bit- 
ter significance, Z/ ultimo suspiro de 
Montemolin ! 

It was, nevertheless, not always 
thus with the Count de Montemolin. 
His intellect, without being kindled 
by one spark of genius, was warmed 
by sedulous cultivation and illumined 
by many accomplishments. His heart, 
untouched by the divine fire of hero- 
ism, could yet thrill upon occasion 
through all its fibres to the noblest 
impulses, could yet glow at times 
with sentiments the most elevated 
and chivalrous. Campbéll has sung 
in an immortal couplet— 

‘* The sunset of life has a mystical lore, 


And coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore.” 


And in the duplex thought expressed 
through that poetic distich it may 
surely be recognised how far the incon- 
ity of a life and death like that of 
ontemolin may, in a great measure, 
be explained away-—how that seeming 
contradiction may for the most part 
be reconciled. It is not only, observe, 
according to that exquisite imagery of 
the Dreamer, that, upon the approach 
of death, otherwise in the “sunset of 
life,” a clearer vision, “a mystical 
lore,” as he expresses it, is, in rare 
instances, imparted. He adds—in 
words that have long since come to 
be “household words,” in a line that 
has become part and parcel of the 
national language—how, occasionally, 
in between those divine glints and pro- 
—_ glimpses of light, of the light 
ond the grave, the light inef- 
fable, there descends a darkening in- 
fluence upon the soul nearing its dis- 
solution— 


q Sb weet events cast their shadows be- 
ore.” 


From within one of those malefic 
shadows, it must assuredly have been, 
that this heir to one of the haughtiest 
races that ever wielded the sceptre of 
sovereignty, peuned, in an interval of 
profound ucination, that ae 
able document in which (simply to 
the end that he might escape from 
captivity) he renounced his claims to 
the crown of Spain: only that from 
within another shadow yet more 
malefic he might immediately after 


his release retract those sacredly 
asseverated words of abdication ! 
“ And”—may we not say of him, as 
Edgar Poe sings of the lover over- 
shadowed by that wonderful Raven, 
the type, he himself tells us, of 
“mournful and everlasting remem- 
brance,” may we not sigh here, too, 
over the memory of Montemolin ?— 


“ And his soul from out that shadow 
Shall be lifted —nevermore 


Yet, thirteen years have scarcely 
elapsed, evennow, since I myself enjoy- 
ed ample opportunity of recognising 
and appreciating the lofty aspirations 
and ennobling thoughts that found a 
home in the heart of this young 
prince, recently deceased, almost un- 
noticed, and by many almost despised 
as the defeated and, it might even, 
alas, be added, the self-abased Conde 
de Montemolin. 

Although so long an interval has 
elapsed since the date here referred 
to, since the period when my inter- 
course with the eldest of the three 
sons of Don Carlos, of the three 
nephews of King Ferdinand VII., 
commenced, I hold the minutest in- 
cidents of that intercourse as vividly 
as events but of yesterday “in my 
mind’s eye, Horatio,” in my soul’s 
remembrance. Let me recall one in- 
terview—a single, though protracted 
conversation. 

It is Tuesday, the 20th of June, in 
the year 1848—the year of revolutions! 
The identical day, as it happens—- 
though, of course, unconsciously to 
every one then—the identical day 
when M. Leon Faucher, quite unwit- 
tingly, gave the signal for that tre- 
mendous Battle of June in the streets 
of Paris, that terrific conflict which, 
lasting four days, “cost France”—it 
isthe Historian of Europe* whoasserts 
it !--“ more lives than any of the 
battles of the empire ; the number of 
generals who perished in it, or from 
the wounds they had received,” the 
annalist yet further observes, “ex- 
ceeding even those cut off at Boro- 
dino and Waterloo.” It is, in fact, 
that same Tuesday, the 20th of Jun 
1848, when M. Leon Faucher repor 
to the National Assembly, speaking 





* History of Europe: Continuation from the Fall of Napoleon the Great to the 
Accession of Napoleon III. By Sir Archibald Alison. Vol. viii., ch. 50, § 94. 
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on behalf of the Committee appointed 
to investigate the difficulty, that al- 
though 120,000 workmen were already 
employed and paid at the Ateliers Na- 
tionaux by order of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, 50,000 more were clamour- 
ing for admittance. Supposing which 
latter army of the unemployed were 
to be admitted, it became evident at 
a glance that a dreadful necessity 
arose upon the instant for a loan 
of 150,000,000 francs additional ; 
Senetaenny opposed to which sup- 
plementary loan, by the way, was the 
finance minister, M. Goudchoux. 
Insperetively demanding it, upon the 
other hand, with insurrectionary 
threats, were the Socialists or the 
Red-ultra’ Democrats. Hine ille 
lachryme. Alas! tears that were 
soon alone to be but tears of blood, 
pouring forth abundantly at 3,888 
arricades distributed throughout a 
paves city, where two armies, each 
rom 40,000 to 50,000 strong, con- 
tended, “eee desperately & ou- 
trance! But a very few days later, 
in effect, and the appalling storm 
then brooding over Paris and there 
slowly gathering up its stupendous 
artillery had burst forth in a cataract 
of flame and thunder, only to close at 
last with the sublime self-sacrifice 
of Archbishop Affre yielding up his 
life as a peace-offering for the people, 
the cross in his hand, and upon his 
lips the divine words, “ Bonus pastor 
dat animam suam pro ovibus suis.” 
However, at the particular date here 
referred to, trembling though the 
Parisians were upon the very verge 
of that astounding catastrophe, they 
could not as yet apply to themselves, 
as they had only too much reason for 
doing upon the morrow, that horrid 
epitome, by Voltaire, of the clang of 
battle, in which one absolutely seems 
to hear the din and to breathe the 
stench of its detonations :— 


“On entendait gronder ces bombes effroyables, 
Des troubles de la Flandre enfants abomin- 
ables : 
Dans ces globes d'airain le salpétre en- 
flamme 


Vole avec la prison qui le tient renfermé ; 
Il la brise, et la mort en sort avec furie !"’ 
—La Henriade, chant vi., v. 199. 


All Paris, then vibrating half con- 
sciously with the dread portents—now 


audible, now visible—of this approach- 
ing earthquake ; London, then in the 
height of its season, almost appeared 
to justify that horrible accusation 
directed against it by Victor Hugo on 
the 10th of that same month, speak- 
ing from the tribune of the National 
Assembly—“ When Paris is in agony, 
London rejoices.”* The lattercapital, 
itshould be remembered, had but very 
little more than one calendar month 
previously, viz., on the memorable 
10th of April, secured for the cause of 
Orderthroughout the United Kingdom 
amagnificent reassurance. Thepopu- 
lar phalanx of the special constables 
—among whom, it is yet borne in re- 
collection, there was numbered the 
future Imperial Majesty of France, 
the reigning Emperor Napoleon IIT. 
—had started forth upon the first 
momentary summons : not unworthy 
or inappropriate precursors of the 
Rifle Volunteers! The British Islands 
were thenceforth, to the recognition 
of all, the solitary beacon-tower, from 
the elevation of which the turmoil of 
the revolutionary deluge then surging 
over the whole length and breadth of 
the European Continent could be ob- 
served with any appearance even of 
equanimity. Recalling to mind the 
darkness that had elsewhere settled 
down upon those European dominions, 
lit up here and there only by the lurid 
glare of insurrection, and remembering 
the vigilant note then systematically 
taken of the progress of events 
abroad by our insular journalism, 
but one earnest demand seemed to 
be alone audible here at inter- 
vals—“ Watchman ! what of the 
night?’ Reverting to my own par- 
ticular memory of that time, as asso- 
ciated with a day that events showed 
to have been a crisis in the desti- 
nies of Europe, a veritable turning- 
point in the onward march of many 
separate nationalities, I would at 
length briefly commemorate one little 
incident of the 20th of June, 1848, 
in London—the incident, namely, of 
my personal interview with the Count 
de Montemolin. 

It is the afternoon of that Tuesday. 
and there, punctual to the hour fixed 
—_ I am at the place of rendezvous. 

.M., as my introducer dubs the ex- 
iled prince—H.R. H., asthe Count isto 
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me—has himself appointed to receive 
me. The hour, two o’clock; the 
place, a house in one of the fashion- 
able streets turning out of Cavendish- 
square, one of the north-eastern 
boundaries of Mayfair—aristocratic 
receptacle of the choicest skimmings 
of the créme de la créme. 

At a quarter after two, in the back 
drawing-room, upon the first floor of 
this mansion, I am introduced to the 
Conde de Montemolin—call him which 

‘ou will, H.M. or H.R.H.—by one of 
is loyal—subjects, shall I say, or ad- 
herents?—a Spanish gentleman of 
rare accomplishments, himself a dis- 
— rogressista. 
arkened though the room is to a 
sort of half twilight, at the moment 
of my reception, I have his royal high- 
ness before me at the first glance, 
nevertheless, with his every trait in- 
delibly stamped upon the retina of my 
memory by one vivid recognition. 
Slightly above the middle height, his 
face serious in its general aspect, 
almost saddened, or even it might be 
said, soured by misfortunes ; his form 
moderately proportioned ; his bearing 
indicative, as it appeared to me, of 
habitual, one could even have ima- 
ined it, constitutional depression. 
fter the first greetings are over, 
after my friend the Progressista has, 
so to speak, left us to ourselves, by 
retiring to the other end of the apart- 
ment—seated upon a sofa by the side 
of the Count de Montemolin, I remain 
there fully one hour with him in ear- 
nest conversation. 

It was during this lengthened con- 
versation—I may remark, a conversa- 
tion chiefly relating to political affairs, 
with especial reference, above all, to 
his own individual aspirations and 
intentions in respect to the possible 
future of the Spanish government—it 
was while we were talking thus toge- 
ther upon themes affecting his whole 
nature the most profoundly, that I had 
occasion to note what appeared to meat 
the time, and stillappearsin retrospect, 
the singular contradictions of his tem- 
perament, the bewildering—almost 
impossible—certainly the wholly ir- 
reconcilable incongruities of his idio- 
syncrasy. Frankness itself in the 
avowal of his opinions, he was so, 
nevertheless, with an ineradicable air 
of reservation. With a readiness to 
articulate his sentiments at almost any 
length, whenever the whim prompted 
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or the occasion seemed to require some 
more elaborate explanation, he yet 
bore about him an appearance of in- 
scrutabletaciturnity. Fluent—almost 
voluble—in his delivery, he neverthe- 
less interrupted his remarks with fre- 
quent hesitations. Gracious—even 
cordial—in his address, there was still 
an expression of gloom almost for- 
bidding diffused over his countenance. 
The one word applicable to his “look” 
was—downcast. And that downward 
glance—from eyes that when raised at 
intervals appeared to have something 
like what is called “a cast” in them, 
a fluctuating obliquity, attributable 
ibly to one of the orbs being either 
aulty or faltering—imparted to the 
rince an ineffaceable “seeming” of 
ejection. Even the nervous trick he 
had while engaged in conversation, of 
trifling with the ends of his mous- 
tache, but any of draggin 
downward the long brown point o 
his lugubrious imperial, appeared 
somehow to impart the last quaint 
touch to the prevailing tokens of his 
despondency. 

At the exquisitely critical period of 
our interview, a juncture momentous 
only, however, to Spain and the 
Spaniards, in common with almost 
all the rest of the states and peoples 
of Christendom, the favourite dream 
of the hour for the Iberian Peninsula 
was the formation of a new political 
party, to be called the National Party 
—a coalition or combination of all the 
more rational and patriotic members 
of the various conflicting parties 
already in existence. It was thought 
by the more sanguine aspirants for 
the political regeneration of the Span- 
ish people, the rehabilitation of the 
Spanish government, and the recon- 
struction, or it should be said more 
correctly, perhaps, the simple revival 
or restoration of the Spanish consti- 
tution, might be readily enough 
effected, if only Ja Nacion, that is the 
cause so typified, would absorb within 
itself los partidos. Especially if it 
would but bring together and har- 
moniously combine in feeling and am- 
bition all that was best and wisest 
among the Moderados and the Pro- 
gressistas. An illustrious champion 
of the noblest interests alike of the 
Spanish monarchy and of the Spanish 
multitude, had apparently given the 
-— for this new movement amon 
all parties by a single phrase uttere 
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by him in the Cortes at Madrid upon 
the 24th of the preceding November. 
Escosura had there and then, so to 
speak, unfurled the banner for the 

ew Party—the party of the coali- 
tion; he had in a manner inscribed 
upon it in one happy and effective 
sentence its symbolical rallying-cry, 
when urging equally upon the Pro- 
gressistas and the Moderados the ne- 
cessity which he frankly declared to 
be incumbent upon them, that they 
should group themselves about one 
common centre: gue debieran agru- 
parse en un centro! It was argued, 
and not without reason, that besides 
being eminently feasible, the merging 
of all parties in one thus suggested 
by the authoritative voice of Escosura, 
afforded about the only reasonable 
hope for the permanent establishment 
upon the soil of the peninsula of a 
really constitutional administration. 
To this end it was ingeniously insisted 
—and this, let it be particularly re- 
membered, not merely by Carlist par- 
tisans, but by independent liberals, 
who were still numbered then among 
the ranks of the Progressistas—that it 
was the ancient law of Spain, rather 
than the new law (la nueva ley), then 
beginning to be regarded with exces- 
sive somal which was directly com- 
patible with true liberty, the liberty 
ofastrictly balanced and constitutional 
government. And, in maintaining this 
somewhat remarkable thesis, it must 
not be supposed that those who were 
thus yearning to participate in the 
wonderfully difficult and responsible 
enterprise of calling this new political 
combination into existence under the 
auspices of the National Party were 
mere superficial adventurers. They 
were noidle visionaries—they searched 
deeply into the past—they looked 
keenly to the future; and the prin- 
cipal conclusion arrived at by them, 
as the result of their meditations, 
was summed up by one of the ablest 
amongst them in the avowal that it 
was imperatively requisite to recon- 
stitute the whole fabric upon a foun- 
dation, not only more solid, but more 
analogous in every way to the cha- 
racter of the age and to its necessities, 

ue es necessario reconstituirte en un 
ase mas selida y mas andloga al 
cardcter y necesida de los tiempos. 
Aspirations and arguments like those 
were of course all the more welcome 
to the judgment and the heart of 
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H.R.H. the Conde de Montemolin, 
the Prince Charles Louis de Bourbon, 
claiming by hereditary right the title 
of H.M. King Charles VI. of Spain— 
remembering that the advocates of 
the National Party insisted through- 
out that nothing permanently advan- 
tageous to the country could be anti- 
cipated even in this new direction, 
unless the hand that was to raise anew 
theSpanish gonfalon, were, it was said 
significantly, the hand of a prince of 
courage, of intellect, and of patriot- 
ism, one uncompromised by previous 
political adventures—one, it was fur- 
ther added, who could secure to him- 
self the loyalty and admiration of his 
fellow-countrymen by the consistency 
of his career and by the guarantee of 
a — and liberal constitution. 

hat constitution, the Count de 
Montemolin—while explaining to me, 
at considerable length, his views at 
once in regard to the ancient laws of 
the Spanish monarchy, and in refer- 
ence to the inalienable political rights 
appertaining to the Spanish multi- 
tude—that thoroughly liberal consti- 
tution the Count de ecteneien gave 
me ample, and to my own mind con- 
clusive reason for believing then, 
and believing still, he himself most 
earnestly ambitioned to establish. 
Of his sincerity in all this, of the 
gunn loyalty of his intentions, I 

ave the most perfect conviction. 

I am to the last persuaded that 
the resolutions avowed to me by his 
royal highness were—and for one 
= reason immediately to be speci- 

ed—worthy of being, I will venture 
to say, implicitly relied upon. Where- 
fore, is it asked? Wherefore, this 
extravagant reliance? Simply and 
solely because the exiled prince had 
come at length to recognise, not 
merely with a Machiavellian cunning 
in the recognition, but with the calm 
deliberation of a genuine enlighten- 
ment—that it was to the interests no 
less of the king than of the people, 
that the basis of the government 
should be broad, that its very genius 
should in the fullest sense of the word 
be liberal, that its whole character 
should throughout its entire frame- 
work, from summit to foundation, 
from centre to circumference, be 
strictly and essentially constitutional. 
Not in vain had he lived here amongst 
us, not in vain had he breathed our 
English atmosphere. In arguing the 
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whole weighty problem with the 
Countde Montemolin, I gavecredence 
to his candid statement of his convic- 
tions for the self-same reason that 
lent importance to the words of the 
Moor Alfaqui, in the Romance Muy 
Doloroso. 


“ Because he answered and because 
He spake exceeding well of laws— 
Y como el otro de leyes 
De leyes tambien hablava.” 


Enough, however: the day-dreams 
and aspirations, the lofty designs and 
the heart-earnest saeaione have 
alike faded out, together with the 
vanished life of Montemolin. I kiss 
his hand, as we part, in homage to his 
misfortunes, the Progressista who has 
introduced me, bending his knee in 
loyal recognition of one whom he 
(Spaniard as he is) deems in spite of 
those misfortunes to be his sovereign. 
As we are proceeding down the 
Quadrant immediately afterwards, I 
am startled by apparently meeting 


the very man from whom we have 
but a few moments before just parted. 
A second glance, however, shows me 
I am mistaken. The countenance is 
younger, the features less saturnine, 
the step more elastic. It is the second 
of the three sons of Don Carlos, of 
those three, heretofore, but ill-starred 
a of King Ferdinand VII. It 
is Don Juan—newly risen hope now, 
in his turn, of the, even as yet, not 
all extinct party of the old Spanish 
Legitimists ! er of those who 
were the Carlists of yesterday—Car- 
lists now no longer, but Juanists— 
looking still with a half despairing 
trust to one whose hand has already 
had determination enough to raise 
anew the ancient, tattered, blood- 
stained, bullet-riddled banner of the 
cause and of the dynasty—to raise it 
anew from the degradation into which 
it had fallen by the side of an almost 
dishonoured tomb, dropped there in 
the dust from the saiiioed grasp of 
the Montemolinists. 





THE RIVALS OF KRISHNAPORE. 


“Is this the generation of love? hot blood, hot thoughts, and hot deeds?” 


Troilus and Cressida, 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


« TAKING ADVICE. 


THOSE who are accustomed to asso- 
ciate the idea of November weather 
with damp and gloom ; with overcast 
skies and dismantled trees; walks 
strewn with sodden leaves, and the 
immediate distance obscured by cur- 
tains of mist, must exercise their im- 
aginations to conceive a very different 
scene in the same month on the plains 
of North-west India. 

The annual rains conclude in Sep- 
tember, and, after a period of often 
malarious evaporation, the beginning 
of November presents a sky blue to 
almost Italian intensity, and an air 
singularly elastic and salubrious; 
whilst those who love to study the 
effects of light, behold down natural 
colonnades, or in chambers opening 
into each other by arches, such mellow 
gleams and delicious shades and ob- 
scurities as the paler suns of Britain 
seldom produce. The temperature is 
agreea The absence of either heat 


or cold gives a sensuous quality to 
the air, corresponding with flavour in 
the viand, or perfume in the herb ; and 
the natives, in calling this season 
“rose-water weather,” happily enough 
indicate that such rich equability dif- 
fers from ordinary temperatures as the 
distillation of flowers from simple 
water. 
In the time.of year indicated, and 
a year or two before the Mutiny, when 
homes were happy and safe, and when 
the confidence existing between the 
natives and their European rulers was 
as yet unbroken, our story occurs. 
rishnapore was a small English 
island, so to speak, in a Mahratta sea. 
The town and cantonments, with a 
border of territory a mile in breadth, 
belonged to the British ; but the dis- 
trict in which they were situated 
owned the sway of the house of Scin- 
diah. So near, however, was the place 
to our boundary, that neither in the 
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natural features of the country, nor 
in the character of the inhabitants, 
could any material difference be de- 
tected from the scenery and popula- 
tion of the Gangetic valley. 

There were stationed at ie 
a regiment of cavalry and a troop of 
horseartillery. Colonel Forester, com- 
manding the cavalry, being the senior 
officer, commanded also the canton- 
ments, and was Governor of the town. 

About five o’clock on a November 
evening, the verandah of a neatly 
whitewashed and trimly thatched 
bungalow was occupied by two per- 
sons in conversation. This verandah, 

laced on the garden side of the house. 
ooked into an expanse of groun 
almost exclusively poss to veget- 
ables. This piece was enclosed by a 
hedge of that Lawsonia, from whose 
leaves Indian ladies obtain the orange 
henna with which they stain their 
finger nails and the soles of their 
feet. The garden differed in little 
from an English kitchen-garden ; for, 
indeed, the vegetables were mostly 
English, and peas and scarlet run- 
ners, cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, 
radishes, and tomatoes, seemed to pro- 
mise by Christmas time all the plenty 
of our summer at home. There were 
no flowers ; but the eye was compen- 
sated for their absence by the beauti- 
ful colours of various shrubs here and 
there planted in the enclosures, 
amongst which were particularly 
noticeable, the red pomegranate, the 
pink. white and yellow oleanders, and 

oinciana the Fairest, whose long 
scarlet stamens, drooping below its 
orange petals, have gained for it, with 
the ae the name of the Tasset 
flower. 

There was a great difference of age 
between the two who were conversing 
teres, One was at least fifty years 
old, and his bronzed complexion, and 
hair and beard, peal gray for his ap- 
parent age, told of a long residence in 
the East ; the other, a young man of 
perhaps three-and-twenty, well-grown 
and shapely, on whom the numium 
propinguus Sol had, as yet, marked 
no traces. He was dressed in the 
becoming uniform of a regular cavalry 
regiment—French gray and silver, 
with a tasty touch of orange in cuff 
and collar ; a uniform too tarnished, 
alas! now, we fear, to be ever intro- 
duced again, but long to be remem- 
bered by those who saw it in its palmy 
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days, as one of the handsomest mi- 
litary costumes ever invented. His 
spruce appearance formed a contrast 
to that of his companion who was 
negligently attired in a loose suit of 
shepherd’s plaid, and whose old 
smoking cap— 


“Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red,” 


retained few traces of its original 
pattern. The elder is Dr. Twisleton, 
Surgeon of the regiment, familiarly 
called old Toozle Toon, that being the 
fashion after which the native ser- 
vants pronounce his name. These 
nicknames and other social jests, of 
only moderate calibre, are not un- 
frequent in India, where the public 
wit prevalent in England does not 
reach, or if it reaches, does so, much 
damaged by the journey. The young 
is Lieutenant Henry Sherwood, In- 
terpreter and Quartermaster of his 
regiment. The two are chums, and 
occupy the bungalow between them. 

The old Doctor had got a meer- 
schaum pipe in his mouth, and was 
very slowly and deliberately puffing 
away ; but although gazing steadily 
into the garden, he did not appear to 
lose a word of what his companion 
was saying. 

“You see, Doctor,” said Sherwood, 
“my fix is this. I tell you every 
thing, old fellow, and so you must 
not mind my being egotistical, and 
talking rather conceitedly.” 

“Go on,” said the Doctor, blowing 
a ring of smoke, and watching it asit 
rose in the air. 

“T believe,” continued Sherw 
“that Helen really likes me, and 
that sort of thing, and if she knew 
more of me, something might come 
of it, and we might be happy ; but 
then I get on so slowly. I ama bad 
hand at small talk, and, besides, I 
want to explain to her that I really 
see her good qualities, and esteem 
her for them, and not only because 


- she’s such a pretty girl. So you see, 


I should like to make love, as they 
call it, a little longer, only I am so 
afraid of Fitzgerald coming forward, 
and then I am not sure whether 
Helen would have the firmness to 
refuse him, particularly, you know, 
as the Colonel and her mother might 
think that Fitzgerald, being adjutant, 
and a smart officer, would not be so 
bad a match.” 

Here Sherwood paused and looked 
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towards the Doctor, but the counten- 
ance of the latter betrayed no sign. 

“Come, do sa: cuneieinn, Doctor,” 
urged Sherwooc 

his appeal was answered by the 
removal of the meerschaum—then a 
pause—then the following question 
puffed out, as it were : 

“Are you sure she has any good 
qualities ?” 

“Oh! my good fellow,” cried the 
other, “‘of course she has. I can’t 
think how any one could see her and 
not find them out. She is a little 
thoughtless, and so on, but then, all 
Indian girls are ; it’s their bringing 
up. No, Doctor, she has got a tho- 
roughly good disposition—what I call 
a sound heart at bottom. I am so 
certain how she will turn out, that I 
think it would be much wiser in me 
to propose at once—to-night, I mean, 
at the ball; and if I can get her to 
consent, I am certain I shall be able 
to make her like me much more after- 
wards. She only knows half of me ; 
there is lots more to find out here,” 
he added, laughing, and striking his 
chest on the side where the conven- 
tional seat of the affections is situated. 
“ And I could almost swear,” he con- 
tinued, “if I don’t propose to-night, 
Fitzgerald will.” 

Here the meerschaum again gave 
lace to a sentence, and the oracular 
octor delivered himself as follows : 

“Suppose you test her good quali- 
ties.” 


“How do you mean, Doctor ?” 

“ Let Fitzgerald propose, and if she 
refuses a man she does not love it 
will tell rather for her good qualities 
than the contrary.” 

“Well, I must say, I can’t think, 
Doctor, it would be sensible or indeed 
right to subject a girl to temptation, 
so to speak, if one can prevent 
it. Of course, if I do not tell Helen 
the state of my feelings I cannot ex- 
pect-her to be acquainted with it; 
and if she considers herself perfectly 
free and unpledged, why she might 
give more weight to her parents’ views 
than she would otherwise do.” Then 
speaking in a louder tone, he con- 
tinued, “of course, if I was less cer- 
tain of my girl” —— 

“Or more,” interrupted the Doctor. 

“No,” said the other, “ dess certain, 
it would be prudent to do as you 
advise, but you see I am so sure of 
her ; I know she will turn out so well, 


and all those little frivolities and 
flippancies which you, old people, 
‘ae exception at, will vanish like the 
little parti-coloured clouds in the 
morning when the sun has once fairly 
began his journey, and”-——— 

Whatever was coming was cut 
short by a loud direction, in Hin- 
doostanee, on the part of the Doctor 
to his gardener, who was seen advanc- 
ing up one of the paths. 

He immediately afterwards, how- 
ever, turned to Sherwood, and said— 

“T beg you a thousand pardons, 
my dear fellow, but these French 
beans must have longer sticks.” 

“ May’st thou be hung,” responded 
the other, “from thy aaa stick, 
poisoned by thy potatoes, and bast- 
inadoed for thy love of garlic.” 

Those who have been favoured with 
the confidence of young men who 
were in love will, we dare say, have 
detected in their conversation a ten- 
dency to repetition. This, added to 
a certain lack of novelty in the sub- 
ject-matter itself, renders such mono- 
logues unfit for detailed reproduction. 
Few readers will be surprised to learn 
that the particular conversation in 
question, portions of which we have 
set down, ended very much where it 
commenced. 

Age,—checking, hindering, suspect- 
ing, suggesting, warning, modifying, 
misunderstanding. Youth, — confi- 
dent, omniscient, perspicacious, pas- 
sionate, romantic, headstrong, obsti- 
nate. Thisisa very old story. Youth 
consoles itself with the reflection 
that you cannot put young hearts 
into old bosoms ; and Age with the 
remembrance that you cannot put 
old heads on young shoulders, and so 
the contest is generally a drawn one. 

Perhaps half an hour after the 
delivery of the last word Sherwood’s 
chestnut Arab was brought round to 
the garden side, the horse-keeper sup- 
pees that his master had forgotten 

1is evening duty. 

“T shall be late,” cried Sherwood. 
“T have got to meet the Colonel at 
the lines. Good-by, dear old Doctor. 
I am so glad you advise me to pro- 
pose to-night, because I am certain 
you are right.” 

Then, with a bound, he sprung to 
the back of “ Red Comyn,” and gal- 
loped out of the enclosure, horse- 
keeper after him with horse-cloth and 
bridle-rope over his shoulder. 
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“But I pripn’T advise you,” shouted 
the Doctor, in a voice which did not 
reach Sherwood, but brought the old 
gardener up to see whether it implied 
+ fresh orders about French beans. 

he regiment of which Sherwood 
was interpreter and quartermaster 
was, on the whole, a very fair one. 
Most societies, or portions of society, 
in any way separated off into an inde- 
endent body, whether held together 
y a common lot or by common inte- 
rests, whether a into by nepotism 
or climbed into by merit, will be 
found in the long run to consist of 
a few good, a few bad, and the rest 
of that middling sort which forms the 
great staple of the human race. It is 
the middling majority which, without 
prominent talents, prominent traits, 
or prominent failings, does almost 
every thing that is done in the world; 
most of the work, most of the eating, 
most of the reading, most of the re- 
ceiving of opinions, and from the fact 
of whose general even tenors, and 
undistinguishable advent, progress, 
and extinction, it becomes possible 
that one or two sometimes turn out 
famous, and one or two sometimes 
infamous. 

In a very small community the 
whole scale is reduced ; the good are 
not very good, the bad not very 
bad; but still the microcosm, if care- 
fully examined, will be pretty sure to 
give evidence of the seldom failing 
tule. In Sherwood’s regiment only 
himself and Fitzgerald possessed any 
influence—these two alone were ac- 
tive, indicative; the rest, though all 
varying in many respects, might be 
lumped together in this, that they 
were passive, subjunctive. 

The Colonel, a fine old good-natured 
fellow, though peremptory in manner, 
was in reality quite in the hands of 
his staff. The captains were com- 
fortable and lazy: one fond of pro- 
phecy and its collateral, zoology ; one 
of chemistry, and making odd aimless 
mixtures with indifferent odours ; a 
third, crazy about a new kind of horse- 
shoe, which the veterinary surgeon 
would not allow him to introduce into 


the regiment. Amongst the younger 
officers there were no prominent cha- 
racters, and so Fitzgerald and Sher- 
wood reigned. Sherwood’s tastes and 
feelings were in favour of manly, 
healthy habits, and manly sports ; 
but decidedly opposed to gambling, 
drinking, and profligacy in saaial 
He was not unpopular, because no 
one who was so good a rider, and so 
fond of rat-killing and duck-hunting, 
and so strong a swimmer, could be so 
with the young; but his star paled 
before that of the accomplished Fitz- 

erald, who possessed all these en- 

owments, and, in addition, what is 
so strangely called knowledge of the 
world. This knowledge implied a 
knack of a very expensive 
cigars on credit ; a familiarity, not al- 
—_ fairly displayed, with billiards, 
and a distant acquaintance with cer- 
tain noted sharpers. Sherwood was 
the son of a clergyman, and had reall 
seen, for his years, a great deal of life 
under particular aspects. He had 
visited much amongst the poor and 
the working classes; had seen men in 
sickness, and been with them in their 
last moments; had witnessed exhibi- 
tions of great pain, of great anger and 
resentment; and exhibitions, on thie 
other hand, of unsophisticated joy and 
happiness. With country lasses, too, he 
had had many a jolly laugh, free talk, 
and frolic dance, without entertaining 
any design except harmless enjoy- 
ment. But allthiscounted for nothing; 
this was not seeing the world; there 
was no “ life” amongst such people. 

The influence, then, of Fitzgerald 
was greater with the younger ones, 
but, perhaps, with the captains, at 
present, Sherwood poveiinds 

The ball, to which Sherwood made 
allusion in his conversation with the 
Doctor, was to be given that night by 
Colonel Forester to the whole station. 
The occasion was the Mahommedan 
Festival of the Mohwrum, and the 
Colonel, with good feeling, if not al- 
together with good judgment, wished 
to have something in common with 
the men, by marking the day also. 

So he gave a party. 











Ir was the same evening, and about 
the hour when Sherwood mounted 
“ Red Comyn” at the Doctor’s door, 
that a party of farmers was assem- 
bled at the common hall of Seeta 
Tulao, a small village about ten miles 
from the station of Krishnapore. The 
building to which this somewhat dig- 
nified name is given, exists in most 
villages in that part of India, and 
sometimes is represented by merely a 
rude mud verandah ; at other times, 
by a more ambitious edifice of brick 
or stone; but, under whatever form, 
is used for the public business of the 
farmers, as also for conversation and 
gossip in leisure hours. The particu- 
ar hall in question—an oblong cham- 
ber built of brick, with a flat roof, 
open on one side only—was faced 
with slabs of sandstone, and pierced 
by three arches of that pretty kind, 
Saracenic in origin, which is called 
scallopped, the outline being indented 
with semicircles. As the pillars of 
the arches were of neatly chiselled 
stone, the general effect was pleasing. 
Some of the farmers were old, white- 
headed men: one was quite blind, 
but treated by the others with great 
respect, and referred to as a reliable 
authority on agricultural matters : 
others, again, were young and strong- 
limbed men. All were seated, chat- 
ting away, in a ring, with a large 
hookah in the midst, which was 
pushed round. One or two lads be- 
side them played at a game some- 
thing like badeapennes, on a board 
extemporized on the smooth-beaten 
mud floor by cross lines drawn with 
a stick. The village hall was situated 
on the banks of the Tulao or tank, 
from which the village took its name 
—a square piece of water whose sides 
were faced with brick masonry, and 
rovided with brick steps leading 
own to the water’s edge. This ma- 
sonry was old, blackened, and dis- 
coloured; and in some places large 
masses, still firmly coagulated, had 
slipped: here, a whole row of steps 
had separated from the side, and 
there, the facing itself had given way. 
and the water got between it and 
the bank. 
Signs of the advancing evening 
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CHAPTER II. 


HURREE PUNT. 










were evident: the cattle were being 
driven slowly in from the jungle lands 
to the immediate skirt of the village 
—the parroquets shrieked about the 
roofs of the huts—a large flight of 
es made its last excursion in the 
igh air, preparatory to settling down 
for the night on the peepul hard b 
—the monkeys were chasing eac 
other, with growls and gibbering, 
from branch to branch of a huge 
banyan tree which overshadowed half 
the tank, whilst on the opposite bank 
the ringing of a bell and the blowing 
of a cow’s horn betokened the per- 
formance of the customary rites at the 
picturesque pyramidal temple, whose 
reflection in the fading sunlight was 
lengthened across the water. 

All seemed motionless and calm as 
the bright, clear sky above, when 
suddenly there was a rush home of 
the women who were drawing water 
at the large well outside the village ; 
boys, too, were seen driving some of 
the cattle along the tank-side away 
from the direction from whence the 
women had run in; the lean dogs of 
the village rose from their distem- 
pered sleep, and shaking off the dust, 
ran forward to bark, whilst the mon- 
keys, ceasing from their quarrels, 
crowded together on a worn branch 
of the giant fig-tree, and peered eag- 
erly down. At the village hall, the 
young men started to their feet, and 
grasped their bamboo staves, whilst 
their elders eagerly inquired what 
had occurred. There was no long 
suspense, for immediately almost was 
heard the near tramping of horses, 
and the more distant sound of an 
elephant’s bell, ringing with mea- 
sured swing as the animal moved 
forwards. And now the heads of the 
cavalcade began to appear on the 
margin of the tank. motley crew 
indeed they were! Some were ed 
in green and some in yellow cotton 
dresses, comfortably padded enough, 
but patched in many places, and torn 
in still more. Most of them had tur- 
bans formed of a very long nar- 
row strip of red cloth, coiled round 
their heads like rope, and jauntily 
cocked on one side. Many had their 
faces tied up, as if they were suffer- 
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ing from the tooth-ache, and all were 
dusty and dirty, and ragged and un- 
tidy to the last degree. Some had 
wooden spears of a great length— 
others shorter ones, surmounted by 
three-cornered coloured flags. Arms 
there were of various descriptions— 
swords and daggers and knives, plenty 
of matchlocks, and a few Maghyr 

single-barrelled and with flint 
ocks. One old gentleman had a brass 
blunderbuss, and another a mighty 
sword, nearly a foot in breadth. - 
most all were provided with the 
small, picturesque, round shield, made 
of black leather, and strengthened 
and ornamented with brass bosses. 
The greater number were mounted 
on horseback, but there were a few 
camels, and two of them were pro- 
vided with the half-pounder piece 
called zwmbooruk. As each knot of 
riders came up, they spread them- 
selves round the tank, so that two 
sides of it were pretty well filled by 
the time that the elephant bell was 
heard close at hand, accompanied, as 
the sound now was, by that of a pair 
of drums, ye like panniers over 
the shoulders of a camel, and beaten 


by its rider immediately in advance 
of the eens great man. At 


length the elephant swung round 
the corner, and disclosed itself sur- 
mounted by a gay howdah, covered 
with bright paper and tinsel. The 
elephant driver seemed aware of the 
great importance of the charge he 
was conveying, and waved his yak- 
tail fly-flap upon his master’s face, in 
a manner at once dignified and grace- 
ful. A few of the horsemen who 
accompanied the elephant, gently 
curveting by its side, were better 
dressed and mounted than their peers. 
The master himself, who was seated 
cross-legged in the howdah, appeared 
rather a tall man, though when he 
alighted shortly afterwards, the ex- 
treme shortness of his legs reduced 
his stature even below average height. 
His figure was slight, but the shoul- 
ders were broad and his arms notice- 
ably long. His face was not un- 

easing, though the large black eyes, 

ing near together, gave it a wily 
look. His hair was cut so short that 
it assumed the aera of a black 
skull-eap under his large white tur- 
ban; which he wore in the Mahratta 
fashion. His nose was aquiline, whilst 
his thick black moustache, the only 
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hair he wore on his face, postin 
concealed a large and sensual mouth. 
He was entirely unarmed, and dressed 
in simple white muslin, with a gar- 
land of the large-flowered jasmine 
round his neck, the sacred thread 
worn across one shoulder proclaiming 
his Brahminical rank. This was 
Hurree Punt, formerly a large landed 
proprietor, holding his estates under 
the Mahratta Prince, but whom re- 
cent circumstances had turned into 
a@ marauder and an outlaw. Long 
before the accession of the present 
Scindiah, Hurree Punt had been 
known as the most stubborn and 
dilatory of taxpayers. From his mud 
fort in the jungles, on the walls of 
which were mounted several old 
honeycombed guns of portentous ca- 
libre, he sent evasive and not always 
polite answers to the authorized re- 
venue collectors almost as regularly 
as the season for realizing government 
dues came round. If the affairs of 
the State became at all involved or 
unsettled, he escaped paying alto- 
gether ; if the revenue collector was, 
on other occasions, disposed to be 
friendly, a compromise was entered 
into, and Hurree Punt paid half 
what was due from him. Sometimes, 
when the government was strong and 
unembarrassed with other matters 
a small expedition would be fitted 
out against him; and then, by the 
time it had reached within five miles 
of his fort, he would pay up all his 
arrears. It so happened a year or 
two after the beginning of the pre- 
sent Maharaja’s reign, that Hurree 
Punt had got very much behind-hand 
with his tax, unusually so even for him, 
and the young Prince sent him so 
peremptory a message, that he took 
offence and flatly refused to pay at 
all, adding, moreover, an insolent 
sneer, that if the money was wante 
it had better be fetched. In an evi 
mena indeed! for the Maharaja 
marched down-upon his fort at the 
beginning of the next cold weather, 
and, after a month’s siege, in which 
hardly any one was hurt—except 
some of Hurree Punt’s followers 
the — of two of the old guas— 
“ re a ata Lae out 
of powder, and obliged to fly i 
leaving his jungle home to the Pree 
who forthwith levelled it with the 
ound and confiscated the whole of 
its owner’s estates. Thus terminated 


























































































































































































































































































































the respectable portion of Hurree 
Punt’s career. ere was no procla- 
mation for his capture, and, therefore, 
he was free to go where he liked; 
but self-exile suited the rancour of 
his resentment and offended pride, 
and he accordingly disappeared, car- 
rying with him his elephant and a few 
horses, and only occasionally turning 
up to plunder a wealthy village, or to 
revisit his own part of the country 
about harvest time, where, as the vil- 
lagers were still attached to their 
hereditary landlord, he often succeed- 
ed in collecting the rents and making 
off with them, before the government 
representatives knew any thing of the 
matter. Whenever he had in view 
an expedition of more ambitious di- 
mensions, he summoned around him 
the bad characters of the province ; 
men having, indeed, ostensible liveli- 
hoods—landowners, most of them— 
but still, unsettled and discontented, 
and eager at any time for the exciting 
chase of a possible prize, more bril- 
liant and remunerative than the mo- 
derate, though certain, gains of agri- 
culture. The lawless habits and pre- 
datory tastes of the Rajpoot tribes 
are at best but dormant, even in the 
most settled parts of the country, as 
we discovered to our cost during the 
great mutiny. 

The cache of adherents accom- 
panying the chieftain on the present 
occasion seemed to augur an attempt 
on a larger scale than any he had 
hitherto made. 

On alighting from his elephant, 
Hurree Punt sent to assure the prin- 
cipal men of the village that he had 
no intention of doing them any harm, 
that the supplies he required should 
be paid for ; and as he produced some 
small coin as an earnest of his pro- 
mised honesty, the zemindars were 
fain to make the best of a bad mat- 
ter; and so, shaking off their fears 
and looking as cheerful as they could, 
they set about conciliating their visi- 
tor, in the hope of inducing him to 
spare their village. Some were as- 
siduous in conducting the new arrival 
to the village well, where a carpet 
was spread, and where he was soon 
seated in the full enjoyment of his 
hookah. Others ran down to the 

in merchant, who had fastened up 
fis stall and hidden himself in his 
house, and induced him partly by en- 
treaties and partly by threats, to light 
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his lamp and re-commence business. 
The sweetmeat and tobacco shops 
were opened in a similar manner, and 
the trembling proprietors, scales in 
hand, sat awaiting the doubtful ad- 
vantages of their unexpected custom. 
Sugar-cane straw was wanted for the 
elephant, margosa leaves for the ca- 
mels, and firewood or other fuel for 
everybody. Children of both sexes 
were soon busily making about with 
burthens on their heads. The Brah- 
mins at the temples were supplying 
the thirsty with water, whilst some 
most ancient crones added their quota 
to the general obsequiousness, by 
bringing dried cow-dung in a smould- 
ering condition, for the ignition of 
hookahs. Milk with fine sugar in it, 
which makes a very refreshing sher- 
bet, was prepared for such of the im- 
mediate attendants of the chieftain 
as appeared of a higher condition, 
whilst the Brahmin servant, who was 
of his own caste, and who always ac- 
companied him, was confidentially 
taken aside and interrogated as to 
what materials he should require 
with which to prepare the great man’s 
meal. 

As the evening wore on, the scene 
became strange and striking. The 
cooking fires lighted on the margin 
of tank were reflected in the water. 
Behind them were dimly seen the 
horses, which, tethered in rows, were 
loudly neighing at the prospect of 
their pulse. The horsemen, partially 
stripped, sat in the glare of the fires 
kneading their wheaten cakes, whilst 
from the light into the dark, and 
amongst the shadows of the colossal 
fig, might be discerned figures, whose 
size seemed uncertain in the flickering 
illumination, moving hither and thi- 
ther. On the boughs above, the mon- 
keys huddled together, stealthily 
watched an opportunity of descending 
and abstracting articles of food. 

The hum of voices rose into the 
hushed air. But whilst the crowd 
was thus busily engaged, Hurree Punt 
carried on an earnest conversation 
with a tall athletic young fellow, 
whose carefully tended beard and 
conspicuously haughty bearing, seem- 
ed to betoken him of some pretensions. 
He was the son of a poot chief, 
and having quarrelled with his father, 
had joined the Mahratta outlaw out 
of sheer headstrongness and pique. 
The result of their conference was, 
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that a few minutes afterwards, Tej 
Singh—such was the young man’s 
name—was seated with a single at- 
tendant on a fast camel, and salaam- 
ing to his chief, made off, full pace, 
in the direction of Krishnapore. 

After a time, the Brahmin cook 
had exhausted the resources of his art 
in dealing with the somewhat limited 
articles at his disposal ; but what with 
choicely prepared wheaten cakes, rice 
delicately boiled, and enriched with 
various stimulating condiments, and 
vlentiful supplies of clarified water, 

urree Punt managed at any rate to 
make a sufliciently ample meal. The 
pangs of hunger being fully satisfied, 
and the fragrant hookah inducing a 
comfortable condition of mind, the 
chieftain bethought him he should 
like to see a nauch. Sv the zemin- 
dars were sent for on the subject. 
But alas! their homely village could 
supply no such refinements as danc- 
ing girls, and all hope of gratifying 
the taste of their visitor seemed out 
of the question, when one of the 
younger ones remembered that there 
were gipsies encamped some little dis- 
tance from the village, and forthwith 
a messenger was dispatched to inform 
them that a dancing exhibition was 
required. 

The messenger found the gipsy 
purty seated around a fire in front of 
their own reed tents, their donkeys 
tethered close at hand, and one or 
two wild-looking dogs lying in the 
warm glare and barking. Only too 
eager at the chance of gain, they 
forthwith sent back, in company with 
the messenger, two of their men duly 
provided with musical instruments, 
and a young girl, about sixteen, who 
had been brought up to dancing and 
athletics. The wandering tribe of 
Nuts is found in all districts of North 
India. They mingle with pilfering 
habits small trades such as mat- 
making, but are almost always trained, 
both men and women, to tumbling 
and feats of activity ; the girls, also, 
adding skill in a rude sort of danc- 
ing, whose somewhat Ionian move- 
ments are not considered in any way 
to lessen its attractions. 

No sooner was the news of the 
approaching dance spread about than 
the wild adherents of the chief be- 

an to collect around the place where 
hs was sitting, with that eagerness 
for the simplest amusements which 
VOL, LVIII.—NO, CCCXLIV. 
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marks their race ; but with a certain 
tendency to order, which is another 
characteristic feature, they ranged 
themselves in rows, leaving a large 
space in the middle. This space, by 
a happy thought of one of the zemin- 
dars, was covered in with a canopy, 
supported on four poles, such as is 
generally used at marriages. Then 
the barbers were sent for to supply 
torches, and by the time the gipsy 
girl had arrived, a very fair dancing 
saloon had been extemporarily rigged 
up and illuminated; and from the 
opposite bank of the water, the sit- 
ting crowd, the graceful canopy, the 
pretty front of the village hall, dis- 
tinct and bright in the strong glare, 
and set, as it were, ina frame of ebon 
night (for the torches made darkness 
of the surrounding moonlight), all 
these presented a beautiful whole, 
though no single detail would 
have borne examination. And now 
the girl arrived: she was a pretty, 
wild, young creature, tawdrily em- 
bellished with glass-bead necklace, 
pinchbeck ear and nose rings, and 
with tinsel and tale ornamental patch- 
es attached to her dress. Very beld 
effects had been ventured upon—the 
seams of her hair were coloured 
red. She had good features, but her 
shining white teeth, and her shining 
black eyes, which flashed with a 
scarcely civilized expression, gave her 
rather the appearance of some strange, 
untamed animal. One of her comn- 
panions played on a kind of viol, and 
the other on two small drums, which, 
secured round his neck by a string, 
were tucked into his waistband, 
where they rested handily enough, 
as their music was elicited with the 
palms of the hands. The girl ad- 
vanced and retreated, as the manner 
of the Indian dance is, but with 
wilder and more wanton gestures 
than the regular professed dancers 
usually exhibit ; and sometimes she 
broke out in song, strangely orna- 
mented with quavers and fantastic 
roulades ; song in which the ear could 
detect, even through the uncouth 
jargon in which they were shrouded, 
the wearisome reiterations which are 
never wanting in that species of In- 
dian composition. 

The following doggrel lines may 
give some notion of the burden, 
though not in any way of the versifi- 
cation, of what was performed :— 

14 
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Beautiful is Radhika 

Going to the well: 

Beautiful is Radhika 

Going to the well: 

Look you! how her bosoms swell! 
Listen to her anklets’ bell ! 
Beautiful is Radhika 

Going to the well. 


Beautiful is Radhika 

Sitting ’neath the tree : 

Beautiful is Radhika 

Sitting *neath the tree: 

Sings not the cuckoo* with such glee, 
Breathes not a jasmine sweet as i. 
Beautiful is Radhika 

Sitting ‘neath the tree. 


Ever and anon the music ceased— 
the dancer sat down to rest, and then 
the hum of voices broke out, and the 
gurgle of the hookah was heard ; but 
whilst the performance was going on 
every face was grave, and the chief- 
tain himself looked on with an ex- 
pression which would have suited 
him better had he been listening to 
an exposition of the hidden meaning 
of the shastras. 

At length a sound was heard in 
the village street. Tej Singh had re- 
turned on his camel. He was brought 
in and set down by his leader. 
“Well,” cried Hurree Punt, “and 
what were they doing ?” 

Tej Singh, mysterious, and not to 
be emptied of all his intelligence at 
once, replied with a single word, 
“ Mohurrum.” 

“Oh! they are celebrating the 
Mohurrum, are they ?” 

“Yes; and they will be up all 
night, and the whole place will be 
light, like day.” 

“And the sahibs?” asked Hurree 
Punt. 

“The sahibs,’ replied Tej Singh, 
laughing, “they are doing as you are 
doing. They are having a nauch. 
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They are drinking wine fogoines, and 
resently their women will be brought 
into dance before them. I saw the 
Colonel Sahib’s house all lighted up.” 

“ And to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow they bury the Tazeeas 
in the forenoon.” 

“ And at night?” 

“The Mussulmen will sleep off their 
devotion, and the sahibs their wine.” 

“Then business to-morrow night, 
and pleasure to-night,” cried Hurree 
Punt. 

This was the signal for a carousal, 
for the undisciplined outlaws were 
not averse to intoxicating drinks, and 
the zemindars had in their village a 
supply of liquor distilled from the 
flowers of the broad-leaved Bassia, a 
large earthen jar of which was forth- 
with produced, and the wine served 
round in saucers of red pottery. The 
Punt himself did not partake, but 
directed his servant to prepare for 
him a beverage formed from macer- 
ated hemp, for which he had a par- 
ticular fondness. 

But before indulging, he called Tej 
Singh aside, and asked him what 
news he had brought of the treasure 


chest. 

“Tt is full,” said the other ; “they 
had a remittance last week, and the 
troops have not been paid yet.” 

The wily eyes of the Mahratta 
glowed with delight. 

And deep into the night resounded 
the sounds of the viol and the drums ; 
and the poor gipsy girl exerted her- 
self with waning powers, languidly 
repeating the same gestures, and falt- 
eringly reiterating the praises of Rad- 
hika, till the audience were, many of 
them, nodding with sleep and wine, 
and their leader far away in the 
dreamland of Hasheesh. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EVENTS OF AN EVENING. 


By the time Sherwood had returned 
from thelinesthe first bugle had sound- 
edformess. Theold Doctor hadattired 
himself in full dress, in which, as he 
stooped a good deal, he looked parti- 
cularly uncomfortable, but “it was 


too great a nuisance” he said, “to 
come home and struggle with your 
clothes on a full stomach.” Sherwood 
was not going to give the last touches 
till afterwards, and so slipped on 
a shell jacket. They drove together 


* One of the Indian cuckoos—I believe, Cuculus oxylophos—has the finest notes 


I ever heard in feathered song. 
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in the Doctor’s buggy to the mess- 
house. 

Silence had been a golden gift to 
old Twistleton ; for, from leading a 
bachelor life, and from being averse 
to female society, he had acquired 
many selfish habits; was especially 
fidgety about his food, particular 
about his drink, and fond of his own 
way in trifles. But silence concealed 
all this, and it was only his intimates 
who could detect, by the haggard eye 
and the twitching mouth, the conflict 
which was raging within when the 
soup was cold or the beer hot. 

The collar of the full-dress jacket 
was irritating the Doctor’s chin ; the 
sleeves were too long, concealing the 
cufts of his shirt and encumbering his 
hands. Wrath was at fever-heat 
within, but, except his slightly severe 
treatment of the buggy horse, notice- 
able, indeed, to Sherwood, but which 
would not have been so to others, no 
outward sign of the internal condition 
was exhibited. 

As soon as dinner was over at mess, 
the party broke up; for those who 
were fond of dancing returned home 
to adorn themselves, whilst those who 
had less reason to care about their 
personal appearance rode or drove 
down into the town to see the Mo- 
hurrum. Sherwood, though he was 
not ready for the ball, had promised 
the men he would come pot witness 
the illuminations; so he persuaded the 
Doctor to accompany him, the latter 
consenting on condition they went in 
the buggy, and that Sherwood drove. 
The worthy surgeon being under the 
impression that brandy and water the 
last thing would entirely divest him 
of the smell of tobacco, was easy 
about taking a number one cheroot, 
and as he had eaten an excellent din- 
ner, he was reconciled to his dress 
jacket ; indeed, after dinner, with a 
cheroot in his mouth, he would have 
been quite happy in a strait waist- 
coat. 

As they approached the lines, the 
hum of voices and the light in the 
sky sneee the progress of the fes- 
tival. 

The “Whig Titian,” whose broad 
— of colour often tinge the minor 
details in his pictures with hues which 


are not their own, has mentioned the 
Mohutrum in one of these inimitable 
Indian Essays, where sheer talent has 
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informed with beauty and interest 
subjects which, in other hands, have 
almost always failed to attract or to 
entertain. Artistic necessity has there 
invested the festival with solemnity 
and pathos. 

“ After the lapse,” he writes, “ of 
near twelve centuries, the recurrence 
of this solemn season excites the 
fiercest and saddest emotions in the 
a of the devout Moslem of In- 

a.’ 

But there is really nothing solemn 
or touching about the celebration, in 
the northern parts of the country, at 
any rate. The population being almost 
entirely Soonee, there is little secta- 
rian bitterness to intensify the grief. 

In point of spirituality the whole 
affair may take rank with the feast 
of Godiva, which is, or was held at 
Coventry. The reader is doubtless 
aware that the occasion commemo- 
rated is that of the martyrdom of the 
Hoosnein, the two sons of Ali. One 
of the principal features of the festi- 
val is the taboots or tazeeas, which are 
frameworks of bamboo, in the shape 
of a mausoleum, intended to represent 
that of Hosein on the plain of Ker- 
bila, though some confusion exists, as 
it is the custom to place inside this 
mausoleum two little miniature tombs, 
one of which is understood to stand for 
that of Hassan, though he was buried 
at Medina. 

These tazeeas are carried about in 
procession on the last public night of 
the celebration (the one we are de- 
scribing), and this is called Shub- 
gusht, or the nocturnal perambulation. 

Though the sorrow is mainly thea- 
trical, much real excitement prevails, 
and woe to the misguided Sheea who 
shall audibly curse the three com- 
panions, or the fool-hardy Brahmin 
who shall blow his sunkh or sacred 
shell, as the procession passes his 
temple-gate. Without doubt shall 
their crowns be cracked. 

There were one or two very hand- 
some tazeeas standing out on the grass, 
near the men’s huts, and surrounded 
with ropes to keep off the pressure of 
the crowd. They were as gaily lighted 
as a Christmas fire. The effect was 
not displeasing ; the materials were 
simply paper and cane, but the paper 
being chiefly green, and profusely 
ornamented with tinsel, looked very 
bright and showy in the glare of the 
14 
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coloured tale lanterns, and the many 
tiny earthen lamps which were em- 
ployed for the illumination. 

Around these constructions were 
seen the tall and active forms of the 
soldiers, their linen dresses affording 
play for the easy grace of their ges- 
tures. Among the many swarthy, 
handsome faces turned toward the 
light, not one looked with distrust 
or disrespect on the European officers. 
That was all in the dark future. At 
present smiles and good nature sat on 
every brow, and the buggy, in which 
Sherwood was driving, wassurrounded 
as soon as it stopped, by native offi- 
cers, veteran troopers, and young re- 
cruits, eager, one and all, to attract 
the attention of the popular Quarter- 
master. After a pause to examine 
and commend the tazeeas, the drive 
was continued to the town, and on 
arrival at the police office, the occu- 
pants of the buggy alighted and were 
conducted to the flat roof of the house 
by the principal municipal authority, 
whom, not to encumber our page with 
oriental names, we may call the Head 
Borough. The police were under the 
superintendence of Sherwood, who had 
limited magisterial powers, and ad- 
justed the broken gates, and so on, of 
the town, preparing only the record 
of more heinous offences fora judicial 
authority, some miles off, in one of 
the British districts. As the Adju- 
tant had charge of the Treasure chest. 
Fitzgerald and Sherwood, between 
them, transacted all the public busi- 
ness of the little station. 

The view from the roof of the police 
oftice wasvery pretty. Oriental towns 
are, generally speaking, too dirty, too 
slovenly, and essentially mean, to 

yjlease western eyes in the sober 
ous of day; but by torch and lamp 
light, flaunting in coloured rays and 
gilt paper, and enlivened by crowds, 
whose vivid costumes and effective 
complexion” peculiarly suit them for a 
scene; these strange abodes of tawdry, 
uncomfortable wealth, and helpless, 
greasy, and fly-blown poverty, attract 
and gratify even those who are fami- 
liar with the beautiful streets and 
piazzas of civilized Europe. From 


where Sherwood and the Doctor sat, 
the residence of a rich merchant was 
in sight, a lofty building, very prettily 
faced with carved stone, and having 
a double row of hanging balconies 
formed of the same material. 

As there were many torchesamongst 
the crowd below, the strong light, 
thrown on the front of this house 
brought out the elaborate work of the 
mason very pleasingly; nor was the 
actual illumination, caused by the 
torches, more effective than the ob- 
scurity thus produced in the street 
beyond, where the irregularities of 
the houses, the light wooden galleries 
jutting out before windows of diffe- 
rent heights, and the outline of the 
cupolas of a mosque, which stoed a 
little back, all softly developed in the 
gloom, would have furnished a painter 
with materials for a night-piece. 

The procession of the tazeeas now 
commenced ; as is the custom, each 
Mussulman craft produced its own 
tazeea, which was carried along by 
those hereditary brothers of the guild 
who annually perform that. office. 
There was that of the dyers, that of 
the butchers, that of the weavers, and 
soon. These tazeeas were accompa- 
nied by various standards ; some being 
three-cornered flags, green for Hassan 
and red for Hosein, and others, sym- 
bolical shapes in wood or metal, 
such as a hand, a horseshoe, whose 
meaning it would be tedious now to 
inquire. These latter had, occasion- 
ally, scarfs of purple and yellow em- 
broidered silk suspended from the 
poles which supported them, and 
making, as may be imagined, a very 
gay show. Nor were effigies wanting 
here and there of the Boordk, or 
fabled horse of the Prophet, with a 
human head and the wings and tail 
of a peacock, which was especial] 
brought down by the Angel Gabriel, 
to convey his ities to the celestial 
realms, 

As each pageant advanced, drums 
were beaten with unflagging fervour 
and fury, and the air was filled with 
cries of Ya Allee! Ya Allee! Shah 
Hassan! Shah Hosein ! 

Every now and then the progress 


* It betrays imperfect observation to call the Indians “niggers.” A black man 
is quite the exception. ‘Their hue generally ranges from wheat-colour to nut- 


brown. 
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of the tazeeas was arrested, and a 
ring formed amongst the crowd. 
Within this, perhaps, was performed 
a match at single-stick by two ath- 
letes, armed with cane-handed sticks 
and miniature shields, in which were 
exhibited many active gestures and 
far more leaping and turning than are 
usual, as the exercise is played with 
us. To these combatants would suc- 
ceed a single brave, who, encumbered 
with a sword of undue length, would, 
nevertheless, so swing and twirl it in 
every direction, round his head, over 
his shoulders, under his feet, behind 
his back, that the dexterity with 
which he twisted his body, so as to 
elude the blade, could not but attract 
almost painful attention. And now 
an unarmed exhibitor struggled into 
the arena, who carried a stick by its 
middle, both ends of which having 
been first swathed in tow, were then 
dipped in oil When these ends were 
lighted, the performer twisted the 
stick round with extraordinary velo- 
city, as so to keep himself, unscathed, 
in a perpetual hoop of fire. 

Although the festival was strictly 
Mohammedan, there were numbers of 
Hindoos in the crowd, for notwith- 
standing their ample pantheon, they 
are never averse to partially joining 
in religious ceremonies which do not 
belong to them. They cast their tri- 
bute of flowers on the shrines of Mo- 
hammedan saints, and, in one in- 
stance, at least, have been known to 
honour, with their own symbolical 
rites, the tomb of an English philan- 
thropist. But though there were 
many religious cries, many fearfully 
warlike gestures, and much of that 
crazy excitement, partially hysterical, 
which characterizes Islam, perfect 
order reigned, and the idolaters, whom 
the faithful are especially instructed 
to smite and exterminate, looked 
quietly on at the show. 

But time passed, and Sherwood and 
the Doctor had to return; so bidding 
adieu to the Head Borough, a burly 
follower of the Prophet, with a beard 
as red as henna could make it, who 
accompanied them with profound sa- 
lutations into the street, they drove 
oft home, meeting, as they passed out 
of the town, the regimental tazeeas 
which were being brought down with 
great pomp and a gorgeous procession 
from the lines. 

The Doctor had scarcely spoken a 
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word the whole evening, but just as 
they were entering their own gate, he 
took his cheroot from his mouth, and 
said, slowly, “I think you are right, 
lad, to make your proposition” (so 
the good old man called it), “to-night; 
but do it with tact, and mind, if you 
think she’s going to say ‘No,’ you tell 
her you would rather have a final 
answer another day.” 

Sherwood could not help laughing, 
but he pressed the old fellow’s hand, 
without speaking, and jumped out to 
accomplish his toilet. Whilst this 
was going on, the Doctor ordered his 
brandy and water, and throwing the 
cheroot away, sat in the verandah, 
imbibing it with certain noises which 
are generally restricted to the occa- 
sion of using a gargle, but which, there 
is reason to believe, he really con- 
sidered to render the lustration quite 
complete. 

At length Sherwood came out ; and 
truly a well-looking young fellow he 
was. His height was rather above the 
average, and he was athletically and 
powerfully made. His face, though 
not,’ perhaps, strictly handsome, had 
an especially manly and cheerful 
expression, and beneath the clear 
healthy skin the blood readily man- 
tled, or as readily, for a moment, died 
away; while the steel-blue eye, and 
the light flowing hair spoke him the 
true Saxon. The handsome gray and 
silver uniform added all that costume 
could add to the original bounty of 
Nature. So they started together. 

The drive from the gate of the en- 
closure in which the Colonel’s house 
was situated was lighted with earthen 
lamps placed on stakes, so that from 
some distance intelligence might be 
gathered of the coming festivity. As 
they passed in, a camel was rapidly 
urged close by them. It did indeed 
attract Sherwood’s eye; but suppos- 
ing its riders to be some of the towns- 

eople attracted by the illumination, 
fie thought no more of it at the time. 
The house, when it was reached, was 
found also to be lighted up, and pret- 
tily hung in front with festoons of 
flowers. No exertion had been spared 
to make the party a pleasant one. 
The dining-room and drawing-room, 
which opened into each other by fold- 
ing doors, were devoted to dancing. 
White cloth had been very tightly 
stretched over the druggets to facili- 
tate the motions of the many twink- 
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ling feet. A large bed-room, commu- 
nicating by a couple of doors with 
the drawing-room, had been cleared 
out, and was set apart for chess and 
the accommodation of those who did 
not dance. The verandah on the 
garden side was lighted up the whole 
length of the house, the reed blinds 
were let down so as to enclose it, and 
a long table was placed there, covered 
with choice viands for supper, pret- 
tily interspersed with vases of flow- 
ers. At one end of the verandah an- 
other table was set crosswise, covered 
with a white cloth, on which stood 
sundry bottles and bowls and glasses, 
and behind which, as behind a coun- 
ter, waited two native servants, ready 
to supply such as desired it with 
punch & la romain, port or sherry 
negus in little custard glasses, or iced 
soda water. The company had almost 
all arrived by the time Sherwood and 
the Doctor came in. There were in 
all eight dancing ladies, which, con- 
sidering the station, was a pretty good 
number. The Artillery major who 
commanded the troop contributed a 
niece, a good-tempered, little, faded- 
looking girl, without colour in her 
hair, or eyes, or face, or lips, and 
giving you the general impression of 
being “ washed out.” Then the Ar- 
tillery doctor had two well-grown, 
blowsy, red-faced daughters, with 
very marked black eyebrows. They 
were what is called country-bred, 
talked with the strange accent which 
is picked up by a residence during 
youth in India, and were dressed in 
very bright colours and after patterns 
obtained from Calcutta. Four mar- 
ried ladies were pretty, light, and 
young enough to polk and waltz; 
and these, with Helen, made up the 
number stated. But one or two 
other elderly ladies joined in the more 
solemn movements, to whom must be 
added Miss Slater, the prophetical 
captain’s daughter, who wore spec- 
tacles, who did not dance the “ fast 
dances,” but who performed her steps 
with ae agility when the celebra- 
tion of a quadrille came round, in its 
due course. All the gentlemen were 
dressed in full regimentals, except 
one. This solitary exception was of 
course the more conspicuous from the 
fact of being an exception. He was 
a tall, slightly-made, but active-look- 
ing man, with a dark complexion and 
dark hair. The pale, marble face 


ig no hair except on the upper 
lip. His eyes were ey fine, 
but they wore a sinister and discon- 
tented expression, and the lines about 
the small, delicate mouth curved 
downwards, and gave it a haughty 
and sarcastic look. He was dressed 
with scrupulous care in plain black 
clothes. 

“Ts not Fitzgerald a cool hand to 
come in muftee ?” said one of the sub- 
alterns to Sherwood. “I was here 
when he first entered; he went 
straight up to the Colonel, and asked 
him if he minded, and said so politely 
he would change in two minutes if 
he did, that the old fellow was hur- 
ried into replying he was glad to see 
him in any dress, and hoped he would 
stop just as he was.” 

Colonel Forester, who was amaz- 
ingly military as far as appearance 
went, towered slowly about the room, 
speaking to everybody in his bass 
voice, and with his assumed brusque 
manner, very probably not at all con- 
jecturing how good-humoured and 
ductile he was in reality. 

“Well, Sherwood, my boy,” said 
he, “ what makes you so late? How 
do, Doctor? You have been, dare 
say, to see the show. I went down 
myself for a few minutes, and I took 
the opportunity to caution the fel- 
lows, and I said to them, ‘I have no 
objection to your processions and 
your tazeeas, and your this, that, and 
the other, but, if you kick up a row 
in the town, I will be down upon 
you; and, well they know if I do 
trounce them, they won’t forget it 
in a hurry.” 

Sherwood, of course, acquiesced 
that the consequences would be very 
serious if the Colonel was once roused. 
But at this point Mrs. Forester swept 
into sight. She was a very csiedl 
dame, attired in a figured green silk 
dress and a black lace scarf; she had 
a handsome face, and the plaits of 
her own gray hair were suitable and 
nice; but it cannot be denied the 
expression of the countenance was 
somewhat foolish. Her volubility of 
tongue, too, was truly astonishing. 
“What, so late! Mr. Sherwood. Well, 
I am sure I do not know what the 
young ladies will say. However, 
better late than never. We must 
take the young men now when we 
can get them. Take me whilst I am in 
the humour, Eh? Ha! ha!ha! It 
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was not so when J was young. We 
were queens then, I can tell you. We 
just had to pout and flounce a bit 
and the young fellows were wretche 
—tmiserable!” Then, in a confiden- 
tial whisper, “ You must manage and 
get a dance at once with Helen. She 
ikes your dancing so much. You 
have such a nice ear for music, and 
keep the time so well.” 

Oh! you deceitful mamma ; your 
words are very sweet and comfort- 
able, but you know you said the 
same thing, in precisely the same 
phrase, half an hour ago, to Fitz- 
gerald. The words are not without 
their effect, however, on the last 
person to whom they were addressed. 
He joins in the melée, and very soon 
succeeds in obtaining Helen’s hand ; 
indeed, she had got his name down on 
her little card for the fourth dance, 
which is the Redowa. He dances 
with a good ear and a firm step, and 
evidently enjoysitasthree-and-twenty 
only can ; but Fitzgerald has the ad- 
vantage ot him in grace. The latter, 
indeed, just now, is not exerting him- 
self to be very graceful, for he is 
dancing with one of the Miss Bid- 
dies, the Artillery doctor’s daughters. 
The Christian names of those two 
young ladies are well known in the 
station, and the military youths are 
undisciplined enough to use them fa- 
miliarly. One is called Sarah Jane, 
and the other Eliza Ann. 

If you were to ask that tall young 
cornet which was which, he would 
tell you that the one with moustache 
was Sarah Jane, and the one with 
the game eye was Eliza Ann. These 
would be, however, only exaggerated 
expressions, which he has picked up, 
for Eliza Ann has only a slight cast, 
and the lip of Sarah Jane as yet ex- 
hibits nothing but a faint streak of 
down; but sharp young men say 
sharp things, and stupid young men 
imitate what sharp young men say, 
and so unkind words gain currency. 

They are, however, very good na- 
tured girls, and will, doubtless, end in 
making excellent wives and tender 
mothers. 

It is Sarah Jane who is now danc- 
ing with Fitzgerald. The Redowa 
should be played slowly by right, but 
Fitzgerald has been privately to the 
do which is stationed in a side 
verandah, and asked them to play it 
very fast ; and so Miss Sarah spins 


round at an amazing pace in her 
bright yellow barége, and the pink 
flowers and streamers in her hair 
float on the breeze, and she is swung, 
breathless, at last, to a corner, when, 
looking at her companion with mixed 
admiration and reproach, she says— 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzgerald, now for what 
reason you must dance so quick—I 
do not know how [I shall fetch out 
my breath.” 

The dancers have hard work of it, 
for there are not more than ten of the 
officers who dance; however, they 
keep on with great spirit, and ex- 
change partners as much as the num- 
ber of ladies will permit. 

The prettiest thing of the evening 
occurred in the sixth dance. It was 
a polka. Fitzgerald danced with 
Helen. By previous concert, they 
introduced some of these figures 
which are seldom seen off the stage, 
but which, in reality, constitute the 
only claim to beauty the dance pos- 
sesses. Helen looked remarkably 
well. She was dressed in a simple 
blue tarlatan, with white roses in her 
deep chestnut hair; she was exces- 
sively fair, and the beautiful round- 
ness of her alabaster arms could not 
but attract everyeye. Herown dark 
gray ones flashed with innocent plea- 
sure as she felt the admiration she 
was creating, for the others fell aside, 
and she and her partner danced for a 
few minutes almost alone. A station 
party is so nearly a family party that 
the little display was quite pardon- 
able, and was enjoyed by all. 

The young men who did not dance 
beguiled themselves, as well as they 
could, with the prospect of an arena 
about midnight, in which they would 
feel more at home. One would say 
to another, “well, how you getting 
on, old fellow?’ and the other would 
answer, “all serene, sir ;’ and then 
the two would look at each other 
with meaning glances, and it would 
end in their retiring together to the 
table in the verandah, and having a 
friendly glass. 

The oid Doctor found a companion- 
able fish, equally out of water, in Mr. 
Coles, the veterinary surgeon, a far- 
mer-looking sort of man, with a strong 
provincial accent, and they two sat on 
a sofa and made their remarks on the 
spectacle. The Doctor, however, who 
was a great favourite, was occasionally 
carried off by some of the younger 
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sort, who, with a “come along, old 
Toozle,” conveyed him to the refresh- 
ment corner, where he, nothing loath, 
was invigorated for the further duties 
of the evening by their friendly hands, 
with a small supply of romain punch. 
Sherwood was not wnmindful of the 
central project of his evening, but the 
dancing was too brisk and the spec- 
tators too numerous and watchful, to 
admit any hope of a private interview 
at present. He clearly saw that 
Helen could never be got aside, at 
any rate till after supper. But there 
would be no harm in looking out fora 
suitable place. He found it with little 
difficulty. A charming verandah just 
opposite the one occupied by the band. 
And the windows opening on it in 
the ball-room were closed,—could any 
thing be better! You had to step 
into the front verandah, and turn the 
corner, and then, there you were, 
mooulight, and solitude, and seclusion, 
and every thing. ‘There were two 
ayahs, with their tawny faces pressed 
against the glass windows, peering 
in, when Sherwood first explored the 
place, but he put them to flight. They 
were wondering, doubtless, how so 
pure and good a girl as they knew 
their young mistress to be, could be 
allowed to do such an indescribably 
indecorous an action as dance with a 
young gentleman ! 

It was just midnight. Mrs. Forester 
had been to the Doctor to tell him 
there would be a little delay about 
the supper, as the jellies would not 
congeal, but he must not mind. She 
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knew his weakness. Sherwood was 
planning what he would say in the 
verandah by-and-by, and was dancing 
so carelessly with Eliza Biddle that she 
recalled him to attention by saying, 
“a penny for your thoughts, now;” 
when suddenly one of the servants 
beckoned him out. 

There was a fire in the Bazaar; 
nothing could extinguish it, thou- 
sands of poor people would be ruined. 
Without the Sahib nothing could be 
done. 

He knew all this was exaggeration; 
still there could be no doubt about 
the fire; he could see the red sky 
from where he stood at the door. 

It was a great disappointment, but 
duty called; and he had habituated 
himself to obey her voice. 

He went to the Colonel and an- 
nounced his departure. The Colonel 
said, “Oh, never mind, man, let the 
police put out the fire; what are they 
paid for?” 

But Sherwood replied it was clearly 
his place to go. The Colonel, who 
always followed up with an order 
when he got a suggestion of the right 
course, said, “ Yes, I think I must get 
you to go, Sherwood, and just tell the 
fellows, if it has occurred through 
their infernal carelessness, I will have 
a parade every day for the next two 
months, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

Sherwood cast a lingering look at 
the ball-room, and went sorrowfu!ly 
away. 
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LEGEND LAYS OF IRELAND, 
NO, VI—A LEGEND OF DONEGAL, 


: 
With ev’ning shades descending, 
A hooker’s sail was bending 
The mast to those white cots that stood by clear fountains, 
Whilst ocean’s mists were blending 
Their vaporous hues o’er the Donegal mountains. 


If. 
The sunset shadows hover 
The rereward ocean over, 
Whilst on shore might be seen the fisherman’s daughter, 
Scanning the sail-spread rover, 
Careering along the horizon of water. 


III. 
Those hardy sailors crowding 
On spars their canvas shrouding, 
Were sons of the soil of their lov’d Inishowen, 
Constant as skies overclouding 
They clung to their hills like the wild native rowan. 


IV. 
Lo! ’twixt the bark and highland, 
Their own enchanted island, 
Its green shore extends to the kisses of ocean, 
Becalmed mid the sky and 
The light azure wave with its tremulous motion. 


v. 
Above the verdant bowers 
Arise embrasured towers,* 
Relieved by dark shades of the far mountain broom ; 
Whilst fragrant shrubs and flowers 
Shed o'er the wild waves their fresh evening perfume. 


VI. 
*T was the islet castle haunted 
By spirit forms enchanted, 

That roamed after death through bowers of bent willow ;— 
Its view never granted 

To a race, save the one, that now sailed on the billow. 


* The enchanted castle of the O’Doughertys has a fabled existence off the coast 
of Donegal, and far out on the Atlantic Ocean. It is invisible to all, except those 
bearing the name of the former chiefs and clansmen of Inishowen. ‘The deserip- 
tion of its appearance on the Ocean Island corresponds with that attempted in 
the legend. ‘Tradition holds, that the marble statues to be seen with girded swords 
and ranged within the walls are those of chieftains and warriors of the renowned 
race of the O’Doughertys, who, by some strange enchantment, were metamor- 
phesed into stone, at a period long remote. When those spells shall be broken, 
the statues are to resume their former shape and condition, to draw their swords, 
and recover possession of a lost inheritance. 
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Vil. 
In the walls are deep’ning reaches, 
Where symmetrically niches 

Awne over some marble wrought figures—when Hesper 
Sheds his last glow—while the screeches 

Of cormorants herald their homeward-bound vesper. 


VIII. 
The chill and oozing dew-damp 
Of an overspreading yew stamp 

On those statues a shade of cold charnel impress ; 
With lurid light, a blue lamp 

Of dark lazuli swings from each green leafy tress. 


IX. 
And thus by waning skylight 
Of a duskly-gleaming twilight, 
The O’Dougherty spectres of chieitain and vassal 
Loom on the sailors’ eye-sight, 
Who are clansmen of wardens spell-bound in that castle. 


x. 
A day shall yet dissever 
From thrall those shapes for ever, 
And from bondage that clouded their primitive glory : 
When waked again, they never 
Must die till their deeds be recorded in story. 


XI. 
But night has come ! and ocean’s 
Phosphoric commotions 

Beat round the seamen, and the rising blast seizes 
Those hallucinating notions 

That depart with the sweep of the freshning breezes. 


XII. 
And the swelling billow washes 
The prow with bursting plashes, 
As the fisher nears shore, with his Gaelic orison ; 
Till in sheltered cove he lashes 
The hooker, that sped o’er the wat’ry horizon.* 


LAGENIENSIS. 


* Some sailors of the O’Dougherty family being overtaken by a violent tempest, 
when far out on the Atlantic, endeavoured, but in vain, to reach the mainland of 
Donegal. The storm increased and the waves rose in mountains; their frail 
bark was speedily overwhelmed in the waters of the ocean. At the moment 
when the mariners gave themselves up for lost, their enchanted island appeared 
to emerge from the waters, and they were cast on shore, by the violence of the 
tempest. The first object, which appeared to their view, was the enchanted castle 
with its spell-bound tenants. The sailors attempted to draw a sword from the 
sheath of the most conspicuous image, when this figure motioned them away, say- 
ing, at the same time, the day had not yet arrived when that sword was to be 
drawn. By astrange tissue of circumstances, the adventurers were enabled to gain 


their homes on the coast of Donegal, where they afterwards related this wild and 
romantic story. 
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A CHAPTER ON DOGS. 


‘* With eye uprais’d, his master’s looks to scan, 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man, 
The rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end."—ANon, 


WE confess ourselves, with Pierre, “a 
friend to dogs,” yea, even to an ex- 
treme point, founded on much close 
intimacy with and long experience 
of their noble qualities ; but we de- 
mur to the exclusive tenor of the last 
line of our motto. If a canine ad- 
herent is the “only creature” whose 
fidelity endures to deatlh—creature 
being taken in its extended sense— 
what becomes of the love of wives, 
parents, children, and 
whose de votedness so many imperish- 
able examples ave recorded! We 
need not enumerate all the trite illus- 
trations which rise up in a legion as 
the thought presents itself. Our own 


experience tells us that poets, how- 
ever agreeable as solacing com- 


panions, are not to be trusted as 
moral casuists. Lord Byron, again, 
says of a deceased Newfoundiand 
dog, that he was the only friend he 
had ever known—a mere ebuilition 
of affected cynicism. He knew bet- 
ter, and felt better; but a pungent 
line is a temptation under which 
even St. Anthony would have suc- 
cumbed had he been accessible to the 
rhyming estro. 

Instinct and reason are the terms 
usually employed to mark the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of animals and 
men. Where does the one faculty end 
and the other begin? Can we distin- 
cuish and divide them by any specific 
barrier? Are they separated as bya 
high wall or deep trench, or do they 
glide into and rise imperceptibly 
from each other, after the whimsical 
system of cosmogony invented by 
Maillet, enlarged by Lamarck, and 
advocated by some modern transcen- 
dentalists, who persuade themselves 
that they believe in progressive de- 
velopment or transmutation—as Dr. 
Buckland designated the theory— 
which, being fairly interpreted, means 
that fishes, birds, reptiles, mammals, 


* Mr. Jesse’s volume is a most interesting summary. 
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and monkeys, grow successively from 
one inferior organism until the monkey 
at last merges into a man ? 

The boundary between instinct and 
reason becomes extremely perplexing 
to those who have associated much 
with the canine race. Sir Walter 
Scott declared that he could believe 
any thing of dogs. He was very fond 
of them, studied their idiosyncrasies 
closely, wrote voluminously in their 
praise, and told many stories of their 
unaccountable habits. Once, he said, 
he desired an old pointer of great 
experience, a prodigious favourite, and 
steady in the field as a rock, to ac- 
company his friend Daniel Terry the 
actor, then on a visit at Abbotsford, 
and who, for the nonce, voted him- 
self a sportsman, on a sporting excur- 
sion. The dog wagged his tail in 
token of pleased obedience, shook out 
his ears, led the way with a confident 
air, and began ranging about with 
most scientific precision. Suddenly 
he pointed, up sprang a numerous 
covey ; Terry, bent on slaughter, fired 
both barrels together, aiming in the 
centre of the enemy, and missed. 
The dog turned round in utter aston- 
ishment, wondering who could be 
behind him, and looked Terry full in 
the face, but, after a little pause, 
shook himself again, and went to 
his work as before. A second steady 
point, a second fusilade, and no 
effects. The dog then deliberately 
wheeled about and trotted home at 
his leisure, leaving the discomfited 
venator to find for himself during the 
remainder of the day. Sir Walter 
was fond of repeating the anecdote, 
and always declared that it was liter- 
ally true, while Terry never said 
more in contradiction than that “ it 
was a good story.” 

Ancient and modern history abound 
in incidents* which prove the strong 
claim of dogs to be enrolled amongst 
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rational and thnking beings. A great 
authority, Dr. Johnson, it must be 
admitted, a: perses their intellectual 

retensions. He maintains that they 
_ not the faculty of comparison, 
because, if offered two pieces of meat 
of different sizes, they will seize the 
small as readily as the large one. 
We have tried the experiment on the 
faith of his assertion with a singu- 
larlysagacious quadruped, and having 
looked at both, he selected the largest 
piece. He did more. He concealed 
it under his paw until he had secured 
the other. It is vain to call this 
mere greediness of appetite—it was 
deliberate calculation. But this in- 
sulated case may notestablish a rule. 
Let the objection stand for its value ; 
still, it is far from conclusive. 

Showa water-dog a leap he is accus- 
tomedtotake fromarock when the tide 
is in, and off he springs immediately. 
Suggest it to him from the same point 
when the tide is out and he can see the 
jagged stonesat the bottom,—he draws 
back, hangs his ears and tail, crouches 
at your feet, and cannot be induced 
to venture either by threats or by the 
blandishment of throwing in a stick 
or a piece of his favourite viand. If 
this is not an exercise of the faculty 
of comparison what is it? Not mere 
instinct in the abstract but instinct 
specially applied. 

Dr. Beattie, author of the ‘ Min- 
strel” and of various works in prose, 
in his “ Moral and Critical Disserta- 
tions,” published in 1783, relates the 
following well-authenticated anec- 
dote :—“ A gentleman was walking 
across the Dee, near Aberdeen, when 
it was frozen ; the ice gave way in 
the middle of the river, and down he 
sank, but kept himself from being 
carried away in the current by grasp- 
ing his gun, which had fallen athwart 
the opening. A dog who attended 
him, after many fruitless attempts to 
rescue his master, ran to a neighbour- 
ing village and seized the skirt of the 
coat of the first person he met. The 
man was alarmed and would have 
disengaged himself, but the dog re- 
garded him with a look so imploring 
and so significant, and endeavoured to 
pull him along with so much gentle 
violence, that he began to think there 
might be something extraordinary in 
the case, and suffered himself to be 
conducted by the animal, who brought 
him to his master in time to save his 
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life. The person thus preserved, 
whose name was Irvine, died about 
the year 1778. His story was long a 
theme of conversation in the neigh- 
bourhood.” Dr. Beattie says, “I 
give it as it was told by himself to a 
relation of his, a gentleman of honour 
and learning, and my _ particular 
friend, from whom I had it, and who 
read and approved of this account 
before it went to press.” 

Were there not here both memory 
and calculation, guided by experience 
and by what in a human creature we 
should not scruple to call good sense ! 
Dr. Beattie at once decides to the 
contrary. “Rather let us say,” he 
observes, “that here was an interpo- 
sition of Heaven, who having thought 
fit to employ the animal as an instru- 
ment of this deliverance, was pleased 
to qualify him for it by a superna- 
tural impulse. The event was cer- 
tainly so uncommon that, from the 
known qualities of a dog, no person 
would have expected it ; and I know 
not whether this particular animal 
ever gave proof of extraordinary 
sagacity in any other instance.’ The 
premises and assumed deduction are 
somewhat vague. Nothing can be 
said in opposition to the “ Minstrel’s” 
hypothesis, although we can scarcely 
feel the soundness of the logic by 
which the argument is thus closed. 

The writer of this notice, many 
years ago, possessed a noble Labrador 
dog called “ Tiger,’ immaculate in 
breed and unmatched in endowments. 
We could tell stories of him—and 
vouch for them, too—which would 
have made Pyrrho himself cease to 
doubt. He ran by the side of a 
stage-coach from Newcastle to Edin- 
burgh—120 miles—and when taken 
up about half-way by the Jehu, out of 
compassion, jumped downagain in dis- 
dain, and alternately chased the birds 
through the fields, and leaped with 
untiring pertinacity at the horses’ 
noses. On another occasion he swam 
across the Queensferry after the mail- 
boat, in which it was impossible to 
confine him, and in the dead of night, 
and overtook the coach with a trium- 
phant yell of delight after it had got 
ahead of him by several miles. But 
these were mere physical feats. Letus 
cite a case of his intellectual qualities. 
When at Newcastle-on-Tyne a gentle- 
man of the name of Huntly, a friend 
and visitor of his master’s, once set a 
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hull-terrier on him. Tiger was valiant, 
but no match for his trained oppo- 
nent, and came off second best. But 
he stomached his defeat and bided 
his time. Some months after he re- 
moved with his master to Edinburgh. 
One day when he was lying under 
the table, as was his wont, Huntly 
came in, who had just arrived, to pay 
a visit. Tiger at once recognised 
him, rushed out, ruffled up his back, 
srowled, showed his teeth, and stood 
defiant, until rebuked and ordered 
dlown by his master. In a few days 
Hiuntly came again and said—‘ Your 
dog alarms me. Every morning when 
I go out I find him standing opposite 
my steps, he growls significantly, and 
goes away slowly, looking at me over 
his shoulder. I think he means mis- 
chief.” A week more elapsed, when 
one morning the writer, being busily 
engaged in correcting some printer's 
proofs, heard suddenly a noise upon 
the stairs outside the door of his 
sitting-room followed by a growl, a 
short struggle, andashriek. He ran 
hastily to open the door, when Tiger 
sneaked in and scuttled under the 
sofa, his usual place of retreat when 
he had offended ; Huntly foliowed, 
pale and terrified, with his trowsers 
torn and blood flowing from a fleshy 
part of his person. The dog had 
seized him suddenly and taken his 
revenge. He was dragged out and 
severely punished, which he bore 
with the silent philosophy of a stoic. 
But from that moment, his honour 
being satisfied and his debt paid off, 
he ever received Huntly with a wag 
of the tail and a disposition to lick 
his hand. 

It is generally believed that dogs 
dream—unquestionably a process or 
exercise of faculty that involves ratio- 
cination and memory. ‘The theory 
dates back to Aristotle. Lucretius 
dwells on the imperfect attempts they 
inake at barking and running in their 
sleep. He says the animal then 
imagines himself pursuing his prey 
or attacking an enemy. Those who 
have witnessed these canine contor- 
tions would find it difficult to think 
otherwise. Infants of a month old 


smile in slumber, but this must, as- 
suredly, be mechanical, as it cannot 
be imagined that a babe should have 
visions or dreams before it has ideas. 

The extreme attachment which 
the fair sex have sometimes shown to 
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domestic animals has seldom pro- 

duced a more strange advertisement 

than the following, copied verbatim 

from the Daily Advertiser of the 13th 

of November, 1744 :—“ Wanted, an 

exceediny small lap spaniel. If any 

one has such a one to dispose of, 

either male or female, and of any 
colour or colours, that is very, very 
small, with a very short, round, snub 
nose, and good ears, if they will 
bring it to Mrs. Smith, at a coach- 
maker’s over against the Golden 
Head, in Great Queen-street, near 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, they may (if 
approved) have a very good purchaser. 
And to prevent any farther trouble, 
if itis not exceeding small, and has 
any thing of a longish, peaked nose, 
it will not do at all. And, neverthe- 
less, after this advertisement is pub- 
lished no more, if any person should 
have a little creature that answers 
the character of the said advertise- 
ment, if they will please to remember 
the direction and bring it to Mrs. 
Smith, she is not so provided but 
that such a one will still at any time 
be hereafter purchased.” 

A beautiful little “ barbette” 
(poodle), being very ill-treated by a 
large cat, the following epigram, by 
way of warning, was made extempore 
by a relation to the owner of both :— 
‘** Notre chatte ! qu’il vous souvienne, 

Que si veus battez not’ chienne, 

Vous serez bientét le manchon, 

De notre petite /unchon.” 

“Mark my words, grimalkin gruff, 

Leave that little dog at peace, 

Or else your skin shall make a muff 

To adorn my little niece.” 

Dogs that have been stolen, and con- 
veyed to a great distance, have some- 
times found their way home, in a 
manner little short of miraculous. 
Dr. Gall mentions a dog that was 
taken from Vienna to England; that 
it escaped to Dover, got on board a 
vessel, landed at Calais, and after 
accompanying a strange gentleman to 
Mentz, madeits way alone from thence 
to the Austrian capital. 

An old hunting ballad, now nearly 
two hundred and fifty years old, gives 
the following names (some of them 
still popular), belonging toa celebrated 
pack of hounds of that day :-— 

‘‘ Juno and Jupiter, Tinker and Troller, 
ene and Merryboy, Captain and 
rier. 

Gangwell and Ginglebell, Fairmaid and 

Fryer, 
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Beauty and Tanner and 
Trouncer, 

Foamer and Forester, Bonner and Bouncer, 

Gander and Gundamore, Jowler and 
Jumper, 

Tarquin and Tamberlane, Thunder and 
Thumper.” 


Bonnylass, 


Out of all these appellations only two 
seem to commemorate the party 
disputes of the age. “Bonner” may 
refer to Queen Mary’s persecuting 
bishop, and “Gundamore’” certainly 
means the renowned Spanish diplo- 
matist, Gondamar, who hoodwinked 
our British Solomon. Ina play by 
Mrs. Behn, we find a Whig knight 
calling his house-dog “Tory.” 

The following singular instance of 
spontaneous affection between a lion 
and a dog was related in 1796, sixty- 
five years ago, in a magazine of re- 
pute, the Monthly Murror, and is 
even there spoken of as an old, well- 
known story. We have never met 
with it elsewhere, and know not whe- 
ther it has been repeated since. 

It was customary in those days for 
people who were unable to pay the 
usual toll of sixpence for a sight of 
the wild beasts in the Tower, to bring 
a small dog or a cat as an oblation to 
the animals, in lieu of money to the 
keeper. Amongst others, a rude fel- 
low had caught up a pretty black 
spaniel in the streets, which was 
accordingly thrown into the cage of 
the great lion. Immediately the little 
victim, as if conscious of its danger, 
trembled, and shivered, and crouched, 
and threw itself on its back, and put 
forth its tongue, and held up its paws 
insupplicating attitudes,asan acknow- 
ledgment of superior power, and as if 
praying for mercy. In the meantime 
the lordly brute, instead of devouring, 
looked on it with an air of philosophic 
inspection. He turned it over with 
one huge paw, and then back again 
with the other, and snuffed at it, and 
seemed desirous of courting a further 
acquaintance. 

he keeper, on seeing this, brought 
a large mess of his own family dinner; 
but the lion held aloof and refused to 
eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and 
inviting him, as it were, to be his 
taster. At length the little creature’s 
ars being somewhat abated, and its 
appetite quickened by the smell of the 
victuals, it approached slowly, and 
still trembling, ventured to taste. The 
lion then advanced gently, began to 
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partake also, and they finished the 
meal very lovingly together. From 
that day the strictest friendship com- 
menced between them-—a friendship 
combining all possible affection and 
tenderness on the part of the lion, 
and the utmost confidence and bold- 
ness on that of the dog; insomuch, 
that he would lay himself down to 
sleep within the fangs and under the 
jaws of his terrible patron. 

A gentleman, who had lost the 
spaniel, and had advertised a reward 
of two guineas to the finder, at length 
heard of the adventure, and went to 
reclaim his dog. ‘You see,sir,” said 
the keeper, “how fond they are of 
each other; it would be a great pity 
topartsuchlovingfriends. However, 
if you insist upon your property, you 
must even be pleased to take him 
yourself; itisatask that I would not 
engage in for 500 guineas.” The 
gentleman became furious, but finally 
calmed down, and chose to acquiesce 
in the loss of his dog, rather than run 
the risk of a personal dispute with 
the lion. 

The sequel of this extraordinary 
story is tragical in the extreme. In 
something more than twelve months 
the little spaniel sickened and died, 
leaving his companion the most de- 
solate of creatures. For a time the 
lion did not appear to conceive other- 
wise than that his favourite was 
asleep. He would continue to smell 
to him, and then stir him with his 
nose, and turn him over with his paw; 
but finding that all his efforts to 
awaken him were vain, he began to 
traverse his cage from end to end at 
a swift and uneasy pace; then he 
stopped and looked down upon him 
with a fixed and drooping regard, 
and again lifted his head on high, 
opened his horrible throat, and pro- 
longed a roar, as of distant thunder, 
for several minutes. 

They attempted, but in vain, to 
convey the carcase from him; he 
watched it perpetually, and would 
suffer no person to touch it. The 
keeper then endeavoured to tempt 
him with variety of food, but he 
turned from all that was offered with 
loathing. They then put several liv- 
ing dogs into his cage, and these he 
immediately tore piecemeal, but left 
their members on the floor. His pas- 
sions being thus inflamed, he would 
dart his fangs into the boards, pluck 
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away large splinters, and again grapple 
at the bars of his cage, as if enraged 
at his restraint from tearing the world 
to pieces. Again, as if quite spent, 
he would stretch himself by the re- 
mains of his beloved associate, gather 
him in with his paws, and put him to 
his bosom, and then utter roars of 
such terrible melancholy as seemed to 
threaten all around, for the loss of his 
little play-fellow—the only friend, 
the only companion he had ever had. 
For many days he thus languished, 
and gradually declined, without tak- 
ing any sustenance or admitting any 
comfort, until one morning he was 
found dead, with his enormous head 
lovingly reclined on the carcase of his 
small friend. They were interred to- 
gether, and their grave plentifully 
watered with the tears of the keeper 
and his loudly-lamenting family. 

The poodle was long considered 
eminently sagacious and faithful. He 
was a great favourite in his day, but 
his day is passing over, and the breed, 
like the Red Indians, gradually wear- 
ing out. Washington Irving’s de- 


scription of a pet of this species is 
worth repeating :—“ A little, old, gray- 
muzzled curmudgeon, with an unhappy 


eye, that kindles like a coal if you 
only look at him ; his nose turned up, 
his mouth drawn into wrinkles so 
as to show his teeth ;—in short, he has 
altogether the look of a dog far gone 
in misanthropy, and totally sick of 
the world. hen he walks, he has 
his tail curled up so tight that it seems 
to lift his feet from the ground. This 
wretch is called Beauty.” 

With all our avowed respect and 
love for the canine species, we must ex- 
clude the genus /ap-dog inallits varie- 
ties. They are, andever were, with rare 
exceptions, unmitigated inflictions, 
from “ Chowder,” immortalized in 
“ Humphrey Clinker,” down tothe mo- 
dern breed of pseudo King Charleses, 
Blenheims, Skye Terriers, and Cuban 
nondescripts inclusive. Great praises 
are bestowed upon the Japanese house- 
hold pets, but we have not yet made 
their personal acquaintance. A prai- 
rie dog is an anomalous curiosity, 
scarcely as large as a common rat. 
Formerly, if we are to believe George 
Colman, one of the principal duties 
of a domiciled tutor was to comb the 
lap-dogs. The pugs, seldom seen now, 
were the most objectionable of all in 
temperandugliness. Theysnarled and 
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bit at everybody, including their mis- 
tresses. They were full of cunning and 
spite too, and would pretend that you 
trod on them, though you were several 

ards off. Not long ago we heard a 
ady in one of the fashionable squares 
violently objurgating a butcher’s boy, 
for having, as she supposed, kicked a 
sort of hybrid deformity, who was 
trying to waddle after her with an in- 
tense effort at locomotion, and who 
suddenly set up a grievous howl. The 
urchin denied the charge stoutly. 
“He were only a making believe, 
marm,” said he, “to get me into an 
obble. I didn’t touch ’im. The ma- 
lice of them ere little beastisses is 
hinconceivable.” 

Many a good servant has been dis- 
charged for giving umbrageto Pompey 
the Little. The following instance 
may be relied on as authentic. The 
wing of a chicken was ordered to be 
given to a valetudinary Italian grey- 
hound, swathed up in hele aiaiine to 
prevent his catching cold. Thomas, 
the footman, insulted him with a deg. 
The imposition was discovered, and 
the offending Thomas instantly dis- 
charged by his mistress, with this 
accompanying homily—“ Have I not 
repeatedly warned you never to pre- 
sume to give any thing but the ten- 
derest white meat to my delicate 
idol? Have you not frequently heard 
me say that gross food created flatu- 
lencies in his dear Jittle stomach ? 
You know not the sufferings your 
audacity may have brought upon the 
poor angel! Prepare this moment for 
your departure from my house. I 
would not keep such a monster for 
the universe ; and, to teach you more 
humanity for the future, this cireum- 
stance shall not be suppressed, should 
I be applied to for your character.” 

Some ladies have even put on sables 
for the loss of a lap-dog, and for a time 
have been inconsolable. The corpse 
has been retained in the house for at 
least a week before interment, during 
which time no visits were received or 
paid, and the undertaker made all 
the necessary preparations for a sump- 
tuous funeral. It sometimes hap- 
pened, too, that the body was laid out 
in state in a room pang yes solemn 
trappings, prepared for the purpose. 
The late Dachom of York, havin no 
children, and seeing nothing of her 
husband, concentrated her affections 
on dogs, great and small, from the 
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lordly mastiff down to the unsightly 
turnspit and “cur of low degree.” 
There was a cemetery provided for 
them at Oatlands, where they had 
monuments and inscriptions most ela- 
borately executed. Lord Byron’s fa- 
vourite, Boatswain, who died mad, is 
buried in consecrated ground within 
the ruined aisle of the old church at 
Newstead Abbey, and with an obelisk 
to his memory, mounted on a huge 
pedestal, imposing enough for a prime 
minister. 

Affection for animals is not always 
confined to dogs, cats, horses, or mon- 
keys, parrots or macaws. It extends 
to reptiles and fishes. We have 
heard of a lady who went into society 
with a pet snake entwined in her hair. 
It is recorded of Licinius Crassus, that 
he so intensely doted upon a lamprey, 
which he kept in a pond, that when 
it died he wept profusely. Domitius, 
his fellow-prztor, being scandalized 
at this unseemly grief, demanded of 
him spitefully—“ Are you not ashamed 
to shed so many tears for the loss of 
a thing between a fish and a worm?’ 
“And you,” retorted Licinius, “are 
you not more ashamed, who have 
buried three wives without shedding 
one tear?” 

Sir Walter Scott, in “Woodstock,” 
draws a splendid type of a hound, 
Bevis, the attached companion of his 
old cavalier, Sir Henry Lee. He says 
in a note that tlie portrait is not alto- 
gether imaginary. “It may interest 
some readers to know that Bevis, one 
of the handsomest and most active of 
the ancient highland deer-hounds, had 
his prototype in a dog called Maida, 
the gift of the late chief of Glengarry 
to the author. A beautiful sketch of 
him was made by Edwin Landseer, 
and afterwardsengraved. The paint- 
ing is at Blair-Adam.” The adven- 
tures of the Bevis and Sir Henry Lee 
of the novel are imaginary; but Sir 
Walter may have known or remem- 
bered that at Ditchley, in the county 
of Oxford, formerly belonging to Lee, 
Earl of Lichfield, but subsequently 
the seat of the Dillons, there is, or 
was, a portrait of an earlier Sir Henry 
Lee, and an earlier and veritable dog, 
to whom his master was indebted for 
his life. Mr. Jesse gives the story at 
full length. 

Another extraordinary attribute 
peculiar to dogs is, that they not only 
adopt their master’s habits and 





manners, but grow to resemble them 
in temper, disposition, and physical 
appearance. A singular instance 
came under the writer’s own know- 
ledge in his youth, in the case of an 
officer in the same battalion with him- 
self, who had a large, rough terrier, 
called “ Pincher,” so completely his 
doublein every look, gesture, and turn 
of mind, that it became a regimental 
joke to call him indiscriminately by 
the captain’s name and his own, to 
either of which he answered with 
equal readiness. Pincher and his 
master were both killed at New Or- 
leans on the unlucky 9th of January, 
1815. They were buried in the same 
hastily-dug grave, and some said the 
mutual resemblance in death was still 
to be observed. 

A wooden horse proved the destruc- 
tion of Troy: a live dog rescued Drury- 
lane Theatrefrom bankruptcy in 1803. 
A splendid specimen of the Newfound- 
land breed, hight “ Carlo,” appeared 
in an aquatic spectacle written ex- 
pressly for the display of his abilities, 
called, “The Caravan, or the Driver 
and his Dog,” a stupid affair, which 
would not be endured now. A large 
tank of real water, with two liquid 
cascades tumbling into it, was exhibit- 
ed on the stage. Into this a boy—a 
stuffed figure, of course—was thrown 
from an overhanging precipice. Carlo 
plunged from the rock, seized the 
supposed boy by the waist-band, and 
swam with him on shore. Never 
did Betterton, Garrick, or Kemble: 
no not even aster Betty, obtain 
louder plaudits, or attract greater 
audiences. About ten years later an- 
other dog, at Covent Garden, far 
eclipsed Carlo in a celebrated spec- 
tacle called “ The Forest of Bondy, or 
Dog of Montargis,” founded on a well- 
known historical fact, recorded by 
Montfaugon as having occurred in 
France during the reign of Charles 
V., but referred by some authorities 
to the time of Charlemagne. — This 
story of the murder of Aubri de Mont- 
didier by the Chevalier Macaire, and 
the discovery of the crime by means 
of the victim’s dog, with the judicial 
combat, in which the quadruped 
proved victorious, has been too often 
told to bear repetition. The melo- 
drama was one of the most successful 
ever produced, and is still on the act- 
ing list; but it proved a source of 
ruin, amongst many others, to Frede- 
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rick Jones, patentee and manager of 
the Theatre Royal, Crow-street, Dub- 
lin, who had engaged the four-legged 
star; but having a quarrel with his 
owner, substituted another perform- 
ance on the night of a Viceregal com- 
mand, by Lord Whitworth, and had 
his house sacked in consequence. The 
fact was, the “star” had not been 
paid for several nights, and thought 
that a good opportunity of striking 
for increased wages. This “ untoward 
event,” which occurred on the 16th 
of December, 1814, is celebrated in 
Dublin histrionic annals as “ The Dog 
Row.” 

But since those days, dogs have dis- 
dained to appear singly; they form 
companies, and act entire plays. Not 
long since, in Paris, a troupe of 
sapient retrievers gave “ Romeo and 
Juliet” in its integrity; and both on 
the London and Dublin boards we 
have seen steeple-chases nobly con- 
tested by large French poodles, be- 
stridden by diminutive monkeys, who 
whipped and spurred with frantic 
energy and emulation. 

At the commencement of the action 
which took place in 1803 between the 
Nymphe and Cleopatre, there was a 
large Newfoundland dog on board the 
English vessel, who, the moment the 
fire began, ran from below deck, in 
spite of the efforts of the men to keep 
him down, and climbing up into the 
main-chains, there kept up acontinual 
barking, and exhibited the most vio- 
lent rage during the whole of the 
engagement. When the Cleopatre 
struck, he was amongst the foremost 
to board her, and then walked up and 
down the decks, seemingly conscious 
of the victory that had been gained. 

In the “ History and Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris” there is the following relation 
of a talking dog, near Zeitz, in Misnia. 
Leibnitz corroborates the fact :— 


“Tt is a countryman’s dog, of a very 
common shape, and of a moderate size. 
A young lad heard it utter some sounds, 
which he thought resembled German 
words, and upon this, took it into his 
heal to teach him to speak. The mas- 
ter, who had nothing better to do, spared 
neither time nor pains, and luckily the 
pupil had such dispositions as it would 
be difficult to find again in any other. 
At length, after some years, the dog 
could pronounce about thirty words, 
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Of this number were, tea, coffee, chocolate, 
assembly, &c., words that are current 
in all modern languages, without much 
variety. It is to be observed, that the 
dog was three years old when he was put 
to school. He talks only by echo, that 
is to say, after his master has pronounced 
a word; and he seems to repeat it by 
constraint, and against his inclination, 
although not coerced by being beaten. 
It must likewise be observed, that Mr. 
Leibnitz saw and heard him.” 


The earliest and the oldest dog of 
antiquity of whom we have any ac- 
count is, “ Argus,” of Ithaca, immor- 
talized by Homer in the “ Odyssey.” 
He recognised Ulysses, in rags, after 
twenty years of foreign travel, wagged 
his tail, licked his master’s hand, and 
died of joy and fidelity. Lord Byron, 
with inconsistency of opinion, which, 
at another time, he contradicts (but 
he was a massof contradiction), thinks 
dogs less stanch in the present age, 
and says, that after five years’ absence, 
a modern Argus would hand himself 
over to a new patron, and bite his old 
one “ by the breeches.” 


** Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 
‘Till fed by stranger hands; 
But long ere I come back again 
He'd tear me where he stands,”’ 


Plutarch thinks more charitably. 
He loved and respected dogs, and 
omits no opportunity of speaking in 
their favour. When relating how the 
Athenians were obliged to abandon 
their city in the time of Themistocles 
and the Persian invasion, he breaks 
the thread of his history to describe 
the lamentable cries and howlings of 
the domestic dogs they are constrained 
to leave behind. e mentions one 
that swam after his master, Xantip- 

us, across the sea, to Salamis, where 

e died, and was honoured with a 
tomb, at the public expense, by the 
citizens, who gave the name of the 
“ Dog’s Grave” to that part of the 
island where he was buried. 

The same historian again tells us 
that the dead body of a soldier killed 
in a private quarrel was carefully 
watched by his dog, who would not 
permit any person to touch the re- 
mains of his departed master. Pyrr- 
hus, king of Epirus, happening to pass 
that way, took notice of the unusual 
spectacle, and inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of the case. On being 
informed that the man had been slain 
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three days before, and that the dog 
had neither stirred from the body nor 
taken any food since, the King or- 
dered the corpse to be interred, and the 
dog to be taken care of and brought 
tohim. The creature soon grew fond 
of Pyrrhus, whoshortly after directing 
his forces to be marshalled, the whole 
army passed before him in review. 
During this ceremony the dog, for 
some time, lay quietly at his feet, un- 
til seeing the soldiers pass by who had 
murdered his late owner, co sprang 
at them with such rage and fierceness, 
and turned himself towards Pyrrhus 
with such meaning in his looks and 
gestures, that the men were sent to 
prison on suspicion of having com- 
mitted the crime with which the dog 
had chargedthem. Being strictly ex- 
amined, they confessed their guilt, 
and were executed in due course. It 
seems not improbable that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott may have derived from this 
historical incident the attack made by 
“Roswal,” the Scottish knight’s deer- 
hound (inthe “ Talisman”), upon Con- 
rade of Montferrat, who had trans- 
fixed him with his lance when guard- 
ing the English banner. 

An anecdote told by Maxwell, in 
his “ Victories of Wellington and the 
British Armies,” forms, in some lead- 
ing points, a modern pendant to this 
ancient tale— 


“After the Battle of Barrosa (5th 
March, 1811), the wounded of both na- 
tions were, from the want of means of 
transport, necessarily left upon the field 
during the whole night and part of the 
following day. General Rousseau, com- 
mander of a French brigade, was of the 
number. His dog, a large white poodle, 
which had been left in quarters upon the 
advance of the French force, finding 
that the General returned not with those 
who escaped from the battle, set out in 
search of him, found him at night in his 
dreary resting-place, and expressed his 
affliction by moans, and by licking the 
hands and feet of his dying master. 
When the fatal crisis took place, some 
hours after, he seemed fully aware of the 
change, attached himself closely to the 
body, and for three days refused the sus- 
tenance that was offered to him. Ar- 
rangements having been made for the 
interment of the dead, the body of the 
General was, with the rest, committed 
to its honourable grave. The dog lay 
down upon the earth which covered the 
beloved remains, and evinced by silence 
and deep dejection his continual sorrow 
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for the loss he had sustained. The Eng- 
lish commander, General Graham, whose 
fine feelings had prompted him to super- 
intend the last duties due to the gallant 
slain, observed the four-footed mourner, 
drew him, now no longer resisting, from 
the spot, and gave him his protection, 
which he continued until the dog died, 
many years after, at the General's resi- 
dence, Balgowan, in Perthshire.” 


Many who have closely studied the 
distinctive attributes of dogs, in all 
their varied races, divide the palm for 
intelligence and affection between the 
poodle and the terrier. Others prefer 
the shepherd’s colley. The New- 
foundland dog ranks lowerin the scale 
than he did formerly. Hounds sel- 
dom form individual attachments to 
men, unless they are domesticated in 
early life, and brought up singly. The 
Danish or Dalmatian carriage-dog is 
a creature of locality. He devotes 
himself to the stable of his compa- 
nion horses. During King Charles 
the First’s troubles, a discourse arose 
one day as to what sort of dogs de- 
served preeminence ; and it being, on 
all hentia agreed to belong either to 
the spaniel or greyhound, the King 
ave his opinion in favour of the grey- 
ound, “ because,” he said, “he has 
all the good-nature of the other, with- 
out his fawning.” The story is told 
by Pope, who said it was related to 
him by Sir William Trumbull, who 
had it from one that was present. 
In “Camden’s Britannia” we find 
a curious paragraph stating, that in 
the year 1299, at Genelon Castle, in 
Burgundy, there was a battle, or 
rather fi ht of dogs, wherein every 
one killed another, being in number 
3,000. One dogalone survived. Dogs 
bay at the moon, either from pleasure 
or disturbance. Who can tell which? 
They also howl on the approaching 
death of a member of the family to 
which they belong. If they do this 
from ietallieenie or sympathy, or pre- 
sentiment, it increases their claims on 
the attention of men. All legends 
too, unite in saying that dogs (and 
horses also) are susceptible of super- 
stitious terror. There have been few 
instances of prudence and shrewdness 
more remarkable than the fact of a 
little dog, who being attacked by a 
much more powerful animal, brought 
another abler than himself from a dis- 
tance of 100 miles to revenge his 
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wrong, and then returned home with 
his protector, after the latter had 
chastised the aggressor, gaily friskin, 
his tail in token of satisfaction. An 
what can surpass the reminiscent acu- 
men of the spaniel who, having had 
a damaged leg cured, brought a com- 
— to the same doctor, to be re- 
ieved from a similar casualty ? 

We cannot do better, to wind up 
this short notice, than copy a letter 
of Sir John Harrington (included in 
the Nugee a to Henry, Prince 
of Wales, son of James I., concerning 
the extraordinary qualities of his 
celebrated dog, “ Bungey.” 


“ May it please your Highness to ac- 
cept in as goode sorte what I now offer, 
as hath been done afore time, and I may 
say, I pede fausto; but havinge goode 
reason to think your Highness hath goode 
will and likinge to read what others have 
told of my rare dogge, I will even give 
a brief historie of his goode deedes and 
strange feats; and herein will I not plaie 
the curre myselfe, but in good soothe 
relate what isno more than bare veritie. 
Although I mean not to disparage the 
deedes of Alexander's horse, Bucephalus, 
I will match my dogge against him for 
goode carriage; for, if he do not bear a 
great prince on his backe, I am bolde to 
say he did often bear the sweet wordes 
of a greater princesse, Queene Elizabeth, 
on his necke. 

“T did once relate to your Highnesse 
after what sorte his actinge was, where- 
withe he did sojourn from my house at 
the Bathe to Greenwiche Palace, and de- 
liver up to the Courte there such mat- 
ters as were intrusted to his care. This 
he hath often done, and came safe backe 
to the Bathe, or to my house here at 
Kelstone, with goodlie returnes from 
such nobilitie as were pleassde to emploie 
him; nor was it ever tolde our Ladye 
Queene that this messenger did ever 
blab ought concerninge his highe trust,as 
others have done in more special mat- 
ters. Neither must it be forgotten, as 
how he once was sente with two charges 
of sack wine from the Bathe to my house, 
by my man, Combe; and on his way the 
cordage did slacken; but my trustie 
bearer did now beare himselfe so wisely 
as covertly to hide one flasket in the 
rushes and take the other in his teethe 
to the house, after whiche he wente 
forthe againe and returned with the 
other parte of his burden to dinner. 
Hereat your Highnesse may perchance 
marvel and doubte, but we have livinge 
testimonie of those who wroughte in the 
fieldes andespiede his worke, and now live 


to tell they did much longe to plaie the 
dogge, and give stowage to the wine 
themselves; but they did repaire and 
watchede the passage of this whole busi- 
nesse. 

‘‘T need not say how muche I did once 

ieve at missinge this dogge; from my 
journie towards Londonne, some idle 

astimers did divert themselves with 

untinge mallards in a ponde, and con- 
veyed Bungey to the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor’s, where, in a happie houre, after 
six weeks, I did heare of him; but such 
was the courte he did pay to the Don, 
that he was no lesse in good likinge there 
than at home. Nor did the householde 
listen to my claim, or challenge, till I 
rested my suite on the dogge’s own 
proofes, and made him perform suche 
feats before the nobles assembled as put 
it past doubte that I was his master. I 
did send him to the hall in the time of 
dinner, and made him bringe thence a 
pheasant out of the dish, which created 
much mirthe; but muche more when 
he returned at my commandement to 
the table and put it again in the same 
cover. Herewith the companie was well 
content to allow me my claim, and we 
bothe were well content to accepte it, 
and came homewardes. I could dwelle 
more on this matter, but jubes renovare 
dolorem ; I willnow saiein what manner 
my poor dogge died. As we travelled 
towardes the Bathe, he leapede on my 
horse’s necke, and was more earneste in 
fawninge and courtinge my notice than 
what I had observed forsome time backe ; 
and after my chidinge his disturbinge 
my passage forwards, he gave me some 
glances of such affection as moved me to 
cajole him; but, alas! he crept sudden- 
lie into a thorny brake and died ina 
short time. 

“Thus I have strove to rehearse such 
of his deedes as maie suggeste much more 
to your Highnesse’s thoughte of this 
dogge. But having said so much of him 
in prose, I will say somewhat, too, in 
verse, as you may find hereafter at the 
close of this historie. Now, let Ulysses 
praise his dogge Argus,or Tobit be led by 
that dogge whose name doth not appear ; 
yet could I say such things of my Bun- 
gey as might shame them bothe, either 
for faith, clear wit, or wonderful deedes ; 
to say no more than I have alreadie said, 
of his bearing letters to Londonne and 
Greenwiche, more than 100 miles. As 
I doubt not your Highnesse would love 
my dogge, if not myselfe, I have been 
thus tedious in his storie; and again 
saie, that of all the dogges near the 
Kinge, your father’s Courte, not one 
hathe more love, more diligence to 
omg or lesse pay for pleasinge, than 

im I write of; for verily a bone would 
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content my servant when some expecte 
muche greater matters, or will knavishly 
finde out a bone of contention. 

““T now reste your Highnesse’s friend, 
on all service that may suite him, 


“ Joun HARRINGTON. 


Tuat faded Roman scarf, just found 
crumpled up in the corner of a drawer 
—familiar bars of soft blues and pinks, 
and softer yellows—with a lawless 
trastayererelish and wild gipsy flavour 
over all, has sent me whirling away to 
Paris; thence, downwards, through 
all the wine Stations (where the at- 
mosphere is heady and suggestive of 
a wine vault) in twenty-two weary 
Express hours to the brightest, gayest, 
most sparkling port in the world ; 
thence, at a sunny noon, has put me 
on board the steam Argosies of the 
noble company of Imperial Despatch- 
ers, and for three days has unwound 
for me a deep, shining, cobalt ribbon 
of coast, glittering like feldspar, and 
studded with blue and silver pyra- 
midal towns. Has then made us drop 
anchor off old chocolate forts and dun- 
coloured moles, where white bunting 
flutters, crossed with yellow keys, 
and where we “ debark,” doing fierce 
battle with the unclean miscellany of 
the little old town, Civita Veechia— 
has placed a railway ticket in our 
hand, lettered profanely and prac- 
tically with a name that makes us 
start “a RoMA!” thence, has sent 
us forward at a decent, oo Be ogra 
pace, and finally discharged us in 
a new deal station, scented like a 
packing-case, where omnibuses are 
waiting drawn up, and whence are to 
be seen, of this sultry Sunday’s even- 
ing, the gaunt stone pines, familiar in 

icture corners, and a yellow Italian 
iene: with the shallow, tiled roof— 
all quite correct, as was to be expect- 
ed—with a rolling swell and dip in the 
ground, and no ner peasants, 
slightly dirty but picturesque, and a 
long file of black-robed priests, in 
panshaped hats, coming home to 
college after the quiet evening's 


ON A ROMAN SCARF, 


“ P.S.—The verses above spoken of are 
in my booke of Epigrammes* in praise of 
my dogge Bungey to Momus. And I 
have an excellente picture, curiously 
limned, to remain in my posteritie, 


** Kelstone, June 14, 1603.” 





walk; where, too, at the back of all, 
is to be noted dull, hazy, mystery 
among the dark hills, with an indis- 
tinct spire or dome hastily presumed 
to be the great dome, but all astray 
in that notion; and where we know 
an “ Eternal City” is lying. Scents 
and colours are reckoned to have ne- 
cromantic power, and raise the dead. 
As I smooth out the faded Roman 
scarf, from its crumpled folds, come 
pouring scenes, houses, churches, bro- 
ken columns, gold, silver, incense and 
processions, a more bewildering mis- 
cellany than ever conjuror shook out 
of his wonderful handkerchief. It be- 
comes for me the carpet of the fairy 
tales, on which I step lightly ani 
wish, and am presently borne away 
through the air and set down rubbing 
my eyes—where I wished to be set 
down. 

Here, in the long yellow “course,” 
or Corso, with the huge Newyate 
palaces and the bird-cage windows 
and the scowling eyebrowsof cornices, 
and the lounging, faded gentility, with 
the side-scene flavour—and the sad 
princesses trundling it along in their 
heavy barouches—and the police Pon- 
tifical clinking time to their stately 
march in their mourning cloaks. Here, 
again, flashes upon me bright Con- 
duit-street— Roman Conduit-street. 
Where is the English Pale, sparkling 
with jewelling and stupendous brown 
photographs, and the burnt, toast- 
coloured steps that close it in at the 
end, with the Church of Two Towers 
perched on top: with the melodra- 
matic beggars (lent from “Fra Dia- 
volo”) and the little imp that perse- 
cutes with violets. And here, too, is 
the bearded cabman, Pantaloon-on- 
the-box—so many antics does he play 
—who will take us away, furiously, 


* Lib. iv., Epigr. 21. See also the original title-page to Sir J. Harrington's 
“ Translation of Ariosto,” aud Notes to Book xii. of the Orlando Furioso. 
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and with oaths, to the newly-opened 
tomb on the Appian Road, a dark 
cellar with odd niches, and little pots 
in the niches ; or, up to San Pietro, 
where is the Funzione ; or, to this or 
that prince’s gallery, where, for an 
hour or more, the head shall be curved 
back sorely after the manner of those 
who gaze on high pictures; or that 
Church, fuori le mure, outside the 
walls ; or, in short, to any of the thou- 
sand-and-one humours which make 
up the Roman night’s entertainment. 

As one sits by the fire, balancing 
the familiar poker meditatively, and 
looking at crumbling castles, and 
ruins, and grotesque faces, so the folds 
and creases of this polychrome scarf 
become, for me, faces, figures, build- 
ings, and all manner of soft Roman 
scenery and effects. 

I think, in the first instance (giving 
a fresh crush to my Roman scarf), of 
the bright, yellow burst which flashes 
of a freshening Roman morning from 
the Place of Spain, where the ochre 
hostelries of Europe and of London 
keep cheerful company together, and 
where clean and healthy English 
lounge and congregate, calling to each 
othér with lusty voices. Commend 
me to brilliant Spanish Place and its 
spick and span yellows. Viewed, in- 
deed, strictly, in reference to its capa- 
cities as a Grand Place, its appoint- 
ments and decorations, it may be 
taken to be no more than a feeble, 
well-meaning effort—perhaps, a break 
down. But for that bright stare of a 
morning—that jocund encouragement 
to step into its bosom and be gay and 
riotous and insanely joyful, without 
apparent pretence—I say, advisedly, 
it 1s unsurpassed. 

It has a heady flavour, this pet 
Spanish Place, and I come round to 
it by circuitous paths at least twenty 
times in the day. I think with affec- 
tion of the damp hydropathic man, 
with the rusted, honeycombed skin, 
who goes through his moist exercise 
leaning on his elbow. For me have 
charms the circulating libraries—con- 
ducted on purely English principles— 
though their stock is slender, and ofa 
date verging on the preAdamite era. 
Not unpleasing the memories of that 
fragmentary English, macadamized on 
the premises by the proprietor, nor 
that protracted deferring of hope, 
making both heart and temper sick— 
that waiting until the elderly gentle- 
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man shall have quite finished with 
the Times of yesterday fortnight. 

I love every stone in our pet Place, 
though they are attuned to an unmu- 
sical clatter. 

Looking closely into the caverns 

and creases of the coloured scarf, I 
can by no means make out that tra- 
ditional, rusted miscellany of gray 
pillars, tumbled pediments, and heaps 
of scattered rubbish which presents 
itself when an Eternal City is put in 
the stereoscope. Snug at home, we 
lay out with enthusiasm— having 
stumbled down the library ladder 
groaning under that huge in-folio of 
Piranesi’s Plates—a pilgrimage over 
the seas, and dream that ere long we 
shall be groping among the ruins of 
this Palmyra, and city of noble frag- 
ments. I make out no such universal 
dilapidation in the striped scarf. The 
mouldiness of decay does not exhale 
from its folds. I travel up and down 
its streets, and see lines of bright 
houses and heavy palaces in sound 
reservation, and blinds and jea- 
aan and abundance of clean paint. 
We are very bright—that is, parts 
of our Eternal City. To say the 
truth, we do not so much plume our- 
selves upon the Antiquity business; it 
is well enough for the strangers. 
Those venerable relics are put away 
by themselves, like the older paupers 
in a wing of the workhouse, and are 
to be found in a quarter all to them- 
selves, like the Jews. 

Then, I look again curiously into 
the scarf and see bright ceremonial 
mornings—mornings of Holy Week— 
with sun out and soft breezes abroad, 
and the yellow faces of houses shin- 
ing brightly. There is general hum 
and flutter, and breakfast is hurried 
through with an indecent haste. We 
are all out in the streets under the 
sun, riding and walking all one way, 
and converging to the one focus. The 
highways are blackened with march- 
ing men and women, peasants, sol- 
diers, priests, and the bold English, 
anil there is a ceaseless metallic clat- 
ter from spinning-wheels. TheSpan- 
ish ladies seem to flutter here in thou- 
sands from Spain, and shoot by us at 
everysecond. Dazzling, black-veiled 
senoras, glittering with gold, sitting 
three and four together in their car- 
riages. They flash by us these beau- 
ties. Then, presently, we have come 
to the great yellow circus at the gate 
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of St. Paul’s eldest sister, all dark- 


ened with Liliputian Pp 
beetles as it were—and Cinderella, 
coaching, crossing, and re-crossing! 
How the sun strikes down fiercely, 
and the get fountains tumble and 
cascade boisterously, and the little, 
dark beetles—from the town, from 
the suburbs, from the far-off country 
—glistering in their holiday scales, 
crowd in at the great door as into a 
hive. And inside! I have only to 
run my eyes along this little tunnel 
of a fold and I am actually looking 
down that grand aisle, stretching away 
in a rolling prairie of heads and 
figures, down to that cloud of duski- 
ness far off, with dim lights and 
tiny, glistening figures, silver, gold, 
and purple, seen sparkling through ! 
Processions flitting by for hours, 
palms yellow as gold, fluttering,ravish- 
ing music pouring from golden grates. 
Ah, these are festivals to dream over 
—to look back to with a wistful long- 
ing. Ina dull, prosaic corner of the 
earth, absorbed in the old humdrum 
round, busy with hard, gritty actuali- 
ties, we lift our heads and wish we 
could rub our Aladdin's lamp a gain! 


—creepin 


There has beena white-cloaked horse- 
man—a draguvon monastic—asking 
for us below at the hostelry gate, 
bearing official despatches from Court 
—from the Vatican Palace—and a 
pleased flutter pervades the expectant 
mind. The white-robed horseman 
isso persistent, and exhibits such a 
lingering anxiety as to the safety of 
these important documents, that he 
can only be prevailed on to return to 
his quarters under the seduction of a 

olden sequin. The expectant mind, 
CCookies the seals with some per- 
turbation, finds itself recreated with 
no more than the common form of 
presentation, a bald ticket of admis- 
sion to Court Ecclesiastical. 

Comes round now another sunshiny 
morning, when we are trundling 
through the bright, yellow streets, 

oing up to Ry omage to Pontifex 
us. a in the regu- 

lation garb of the drawing-room we 
are set down at the base of that huge 
yellow rock—that beetling crag of a 
e called Vatican, where behind 
those three little windows, somewhere 
near to the clouds, Pontifex Maximus 
overlooks his own Eternal City, and 
has the most superb view in the world. 
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Very stately and magnificent are 


g those flights of blue-veined, marble 


steps, with a sorrowful Swiss, striped 
all yellow and red, leaning pensively 
on his pike, at the head of every 
flight, and watching you toiling up. 
Now, when these tall folding-doors 
have been flung open with clatter, and 
our steps are echoing faintly in this 
Great Hall, whose bluish walls are 
alive with fighting fresco figures, and 
tossing arms, and flying drapery, be- 
side which we are mere pigmies, we 
know that we are drawing near the 
presence, and that Pontifex Maximus 
is not many chambers away. 

Far off, near to the fire-place, crim- 
son-jerkined retainers—standing up 
—sitting in high-back chairs—are 
a like the burghers of Louis 

aghe. Familiars in purple gowns, 
bound round with scarlet sashes, flit 
round, and send us forward into 
small chambers panelled in richest 
scarlet damask, and carpeted with 
the finest green cloth, where we 
wait. Such a blaze of window—such 
a dazzling greenhouse effect—such an 
eyrie to look down from on the low- 
lying roofs and projecting church- 
tops fading off into the bluish green 
mist of the Campagna. We seem to 
be perched aloft, looking dizzily from 
the car of a balloon. 

Presently, purpled familiar has 
come gliding in, and whispered that 
it is time, and has tripped on before, 
and dived into a little adjoining 
chamber, and has beckoned mysteri- 
may. 

Then, entering, we see the purpled 
familiar prostrate on his knee, and 
there, at a plain, little, wooden table, 
in a white robe, with a little cape and 
a white skull-cap, a large, gentle, 
placid face beaming with goodness, 
yet very sad, is sitting Pontifex 
aximus. 

The white figure speaks words of 

iousness and welcome ; but ina 
voice a little tremulous, for couriers 
arrive every day with evil tidings, and 
his fair provinces are being rent away, 
one by one. 

So he fades out, with his crimson 
background and purpled familiars, 
and the walls where the busy fight is 
going on by day and night, and the 
jerkined burghers of Louis Haghe, 
who have now stripped all the poesy 
off themselves; for they stand afar 
off, looking wistfully towards the de- 
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parting s 
musically and s 
pone A — 
synary lacqueydom. 

Rustling again those silken folds, I 
can make out distinctly—by the clock 
of — ae ae it is long 

ast noon, and strict speaking, past 
oaien time. O, Spillman, incom- 
parable artist! bravest of restorers— 
whether ainé or fréres (for between 
the two there rages an unholy fratri- 
cidal competition), who shall suffi- 
ciently glorify you? The sons of men 
-—allusion being e more particu- 
larly to the son of Albion—exasper- 
ated by miserable failure in Roman 
flesh-pots, which maketh other orga- 
nization besides the heart sick, are 
soothed by the utterance of that potent 
name, and check themselves in their 
maledictions. They think fondly of 
the sound food, the wholesome meats, 
the best, the primest ; the beef, real, 
genuine, streaked with golden fats 
and crimson leans—of the strict abne- 
gation in the matter of oils—of the 
universal traveller Bass, in fine order, 
with a wine helmet and silver collar 
about his neck like patrician cham- 
pagne flasks. These memories come 
fast and thick upon them, and they 
are gentle and childlike. 

We may rave of the “sights” of an 
Eternal City—of your Colosseums and 
arches of Constantine, and columns, 
and basilicas; but men have gone 
down with yet a finer relish into the 
savoury catacombs excavated under 
a broad pasty of Spillmans, and re- 
ported greater wonders than were 
ever dreamt of in the tombs of the 
early Christians. There are legends 
of pilgrims who have journeyed from 
afar solely to sit in the tent of Spill- 


ers chinking moneys 
tively in their 
int from eleemo- 


man. 

By-and-by we,popularly spoken ofas 
the noble forestieri, shall ees round 
tranquilly—for the day is very sultry 
—and look in upon a studio or two in 
a sort of passive, drowsy way, and see 
genius moulding its moist clay lov- 
ingly, and chipping its marbles into 
life. So down this street of the di- 
minutive fountain, Via della Fontan- 
ella, which, were spades called spades 
should be a stable lane—a simple 
stable lane. But it shall presently— 
on the sound of cabalistic “open 
sesame” —fall away like the set piece 
of a pantomime, disclosing great halls 
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and eyed pore and aye and 
graces, and odalisques, an esses, 
and cupids, with t > biteaeel tor— 
most airy and exquisite of lish 
artists—sitting grim and iron gray, 
with hands clasped about his knee, 
regarding his beauties rn 
A refreshing austerity about him po- 
sitively loveable—a curt aridness in 
his periods—a cold, sapless Huguenot 
of a sculptor—a Covenanter of the 
mallet. But, then, see this fresh, 
blooming Pandora, radiant with col- 
our and tenderness, and a perfect glow 
of life, glittering with rich gold and 
ivory A mundanedecoration. Some- 
thing so new and startling as to set 
us wondering what manner of work 
this may be. Is it pure sculpture, or 
a calling down of a divine fire into 
common clay! Ah ! your true Hugue- 
not would fly at this tender figure 
frantically, and dash it into pieces! 
Delightful his dry, chipping aphor- 
isms,—that quaint burr—the little 
unconscious egotisms—and that re- 
curring jar between the rough, iron 
gray outside and the delicate graces 
and poetic fancies within. 

Hark to the scene-shifter’s whistle, 
resulting in a roomy sort of coach- 
house, where there is such a strong 
army of dusty millers—whitened nav- 
vies of the marble business—all chip- 
ping, hammering, filing, like men in 
earnest; and where the short, grizzled 
Frenchsergeant, en retraite, comes for- 
ward with a bow and does the honours 
of his tabernacle. What patient show- 
men are these brave artistic hearts : 
how ready always to fling down mal- 
let and chisel and submit to the ques- 
tion at the hands of every idler. With 
what a sweet good-humour do they 
— their song—which they must be 
well weary of—over and over again. 
Grizzled French sergeant has a 
shrewd twinkle in his eye and a rich 
Scottish breadth in his voice. Then 
he takes me away to introduce me to 
his Venus—that graceful snowy lady 
yonder—clad according to the ai 
canons which regulate the dress of all - 
goddesses. Coloured, too, after the 
preachment of the exquisite English 
ee ; but in a pale, faint, grudg- 
ing fashion. Is it not the inevitable 
lot of all children of the mallet to 
have this fairy vision of a Venus 
dancing before their eyes, craving im- 
portunately to be put into appreciable 
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shape—a pet dream, for which is laid 
by and cherished many a dainty hint, 
and which there is a fond faith and 
confidence will transcend every Venus 
hitherto born of Carrara marbles, from 
her of the Capitol down to the tinted 
daughter of the iron gray Englishman. 
Away, ata right angle, towards the 
Byzantine mosque of Santa Maria the 
greater—where at the gate of a mo- 
dest tenement are drawn up many 
carriages. It must be a Sunday if we 
would enter, fer it is of that day only 
that the monastic painter—our living 
Fra Bartolomeo—will see company. 
Here are large chocolate-coloured 
chambers overflowing with ladies and 
gentlemen walking round; and here, 
too,is Fra Bartolomeo himself—ascetic 
Overbeck—the most curious medieval 
figure—pale, lantern-jawed, white- 
haired, with locks falling straight and 
lank about his cheeks, who steps for- 
ward, and with a solemn grimness 
dotis his morone velvet cap. He is in 
a long spare dressing-gown, or monk’s 
gown; but there is a strangely spiri- 
tual fire in his eye, which speaks of 
thedevotion that wastesand consumes. 
I can put faith in the legends of his 
telling over his beads with those white, 
wasted fingers, before taking up his 
pencil. And so he goes on in front, 
and the company rustle after him and 
admire, as he chants in a Polyglot fa- 
shion—now in French, now in German 
—a commentary on his strange works. 
We must be spiritual ourselves to 
relish these enormous cartoons of 
white paper, twenty and thirty feet 
square, pencilled all over with faint 
meagre outlines, bald figures, and 
flowery borders, cold abstractions, 
unrelieved by shading. Here is the 
Last Judgment and the Seven Sacra- 
ments—a crowd of figures, but dead, 
ghostly, unsubstantial figures. Here 
are the Foolish Virgins, with their 
lamps, relieved by a faint wash of 
sepia. But as we stand and look, 
and come back, and look again, a sense 
of the divinity of pure form begins to 
grow uponus. The bald outlines live 
with a spiritual life; the exquisite 
shapes, the flowing lines, the inex- 
haustible fancies, that flow round each 
icture in rills of arabesque—the com- 
ination of fruit and flowers, and 
boys, and scrollwork, every square 
inch of which is worth an hour's 
study ; the beauty, the fancy, and rich 
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imagination, all fermenting under the 
cold shrunken outside of Fra Bartolo- 
meo, standing there beside us in his 
morone velvet cap and monk’s cloak. 
As I look back, I see the thin, spare 
figure, and lank, white locks, the clear 
eye, and the velvet gown, and hear 
his low voice chanting and describ- 
ing his groups:—“C’est le Pere! a 
coté gauche, La Vierge,” &c. And so 
he fades out—Fra Bartholomeo Over- 
beck. 

Forward now, mounting into a light 
bounding curricle, with a cheerful mu- 
rillo boy for coachman, away through 
by-lanes and back streets and alleys, 
and draw up suddenly at this bleak- 
looking white-walled miscellany of 
church and monastery. Not to-day, 
good ancient brother, who hobbles out 
from a cold corner to show the lions 
of thisold church, theeryptand Fourth 
Century mosaic work and treasures 
recently excavated. These things we 
have seen and have beenshown. Let 
us cross the church rather, and dive 
into these cool and airy cloisters with 
the curious paintings on the wall, and 
the abundance of whitewash, and find 
ourown way to the cellof the excellent 
prior, Father Doolin, from the old coun- 
try. The convent hath vineyards and 
a special wine of its own, and Father 
Doolin is prior of the convent which 
hath the special wine, and he is not 
churlish of the same. And here at 
the end of this gallery, last of a line 
of doors, is the door of our prior’s 
cell, with a Latin inscription in uncial 
characters to the effect that Albertus 
Edvardus, Prince of Wales had, not so 
very long back crossed the threshold. 
And I hear the cheerful voice of prior 
calling from within, and bidding us 
enter. 

A right merry, cheerful, and most 
amiable priest, giving heartiest wel- 
come, and loving to hear little scraps 
and details of that far-off island which 
he hath not known since his youth. 
English still among his Roman monks, 
dwelling with a justifiable pride on 
that liking which royal Albertus Ed- 
vardus was pleased to show for his 
society. Now for beakers (bicchiere) 
of that special grape, brought in by a 
shaven brother in brown, and let us 
admire how strong, how fierce, how 
warming it is! Here are little anti- 
quities and treasures, which make up 
our prior’s small museum ; not of very 
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much worth or rarity, being no more 
than a coin or so, and afew Etruscan 

»itchers, but shown and expounded by 
nim with an innocent pride. Then 
we go our way, shaking his hand and 
wishing him well, through the white- 
washed galleries again, back to expect- 
ant cocchiere. 

When that business of dinner is 
happily concluded, and Englishman 
has met Englishman at what is called 
the “host’s table” of the Hotel of 
London, and the Hotel of Europe, and 
the Hotel of England, and that pagan 
hostelry which is at the sign of Padlas 
Minerva, but which is, nevertheless, 
the Hotel Sacerdotal, and have had 
their growl at the soup, at the fish, and 
at the little straw-coated flasks of Ita- 
lian wine, then we go forth upon the 
streets, and see how an Eternal City 
looks under clouds of night. It is 
surprising how theshadows have fallen 
since the din and battle of dinner, and 
the tall May-pole lamps are twinkling 
in long file down the Corso. The 
great Newgate palaces, dark, sightless, 
without a glimmer in their long lines 
of windows, lour down in huge black 


masses. The streets have filled, and 
men are pushing by, briskly making 


for the cafés and the opera. They are 
as hurried as the commercial men in 
the city. The shops are lighted up. 
Those reflecting lamps which hang 
outside jewellers’ windows, have posi- 
tively reached an Eternal City, and 
glorify the mosaic work and yellow 
gold wares of Achille Rey and his 
brethren. There are quaint establish- 
ments, which in broad daylight dis- 
play long ribbons of paper, on which 
are ingeniously projected all the uni- 
forms of the Papal household—sol- 
diers, monks, Swiss, and what not; 
but which at night seem to have 
burst into tabernacles for lamp shades, 
which, while shielding the readers’ 
eyes from the glare, ingeniously dis- 
play after the manner of transparen- 
cies, prospects of St. Peter's illumin- 
ated, of the various stock arches and 
= and especially the Colossewm 
xy moonlight. Paralumi, I think, 
these pleasing effects are styled. 
Now [I look in at the café doors as 
I go by, and see confined chambers 
filled with black figures, crowded and 
packed together tightly, even to in- 
convenience and utter confounding 
of that traditional taking one’s ease 
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in one’s café. They are at dominos, 
at café latte, at cognacs, at liqueurs, 
and at cheap cigars, to a prodigious 
extent. And out of the black mass 
rises a great white bust of Pio IX., 
Pont. Max., conspicuously raised by 
the head and shoulders, and looking 
down smilingly and complacently, as 
though he were of the company. A 
loyal café this. 

It gets further on into the night, 
and now closed carriages heavily built 
and flashing back the lamplight from 
their new varnish, with a glimpse of 
a white opera cloak and a wreath 
from within, rumble by hollowly. 
Evening receptions are setting in. 
Huge archways yawn dusky and 
sepulchral, with a dim lamp swinging 
overhead, and the solitary Swiss re- 
tainer leans on his tambour major’s 
baton; for madame the princess, or the 
dluchess or countess, holds melancholy 
festival to-night, and “receives” her 
friends. Sad and solemn ceremonials 
those Wednesdays, or Thursdays, or 
Mondays, as the case may be, where 
the guests enter dismally, are wel- 
comed dismally, sit round dismally, 
andareregaled with the slender funeral 
collation of luscious waters and airy 
bonbons. We shiver up the Grand 
Wenham Lake refrigerator of a cham- 
ber with the pillars, and the pictures, 
and the muffled furniture, and the 
ghostly hangings, and are sent away 
in a few minutes perfectly iced. 
Ducal Grammont has his Wednesdays. 
Many crowd to receive the accolade 
of that exquisite courtier. Huge Ar- 
gosies of cardinals’ coaches come jing- 
ling and creaking into the Place of 
the Holy Apostles, where is the em- 
bassy of the eldest son of the Church. 
Skilful persons convert those guileless 
Wednesdays intoa barometer political, 
and graduate their mercury by the 
falling or rising of the cardinals-— 
when there is a gush of those scarlet 
princes it is reckoned to be set fair. 

We have engagements, too, of these 
nights, and have found on that com- 
pendious board in our hostelry hall, 
where we are represented by anumber, 
a key, and alittle clip containing such 
cards as may have dropped in during 
the day, a communication to the 
effect that an “illustrissima donna” 
will be at home for us at the Palazzo 
Negroni ; and we too are presently fly- 
ing through the night, and rolling in 
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through a hollow-sounding archway, 
and toiling up a great stone staircase, 
to where two little folding doors fly 
open backwards, and a stage servant 
with moustache is seen bowing pro- 
foundly; thence into little Pompeian 
chambers, with painted ceilings and 
dull Indian red pillars, and nymphs 
with Etruscan urns standing with not 
too much elbow-room between the 
pillars, and pretty arching semicircles 
thrown out at each end of the room 
which just holds the tea-table and 
her who infuses the tea. There are 
other Indian red chambers beyond, 
and in the furthest there is some one 
at the piano, and a white lady singing. 
There is a crowd of different ranks, 
strange countries, and curious con- 
trasts, in ~ ee of dress, and a little 
picturesque Pompeian Tower of Babel 
in the matter of confusion of tongues. 
There are the dark-robed scarlet- 
limbed cardinals, priests, monsignores, 
jumbled with ladies in bright pink 
silks and wreaths. There are English, 
French, German, and Italian, and the 
air is filled with a curious polyglot. 

There, too, I see the English clergy- 
man, incumbent of a kind of vaga- 
bond congregation—which shifts and 
changes every Sunday—with his fin- 
ger on the little red button of a bishop. 
Into the Hotel de L’Europe—as we 
may call the Eternal City—are im- 
ported none of what are called, by 
a pleasing euphemism, “our reli- 
gious differences.” Indeed when we 
have got on our travelling suit, and 
have fallen into good company in 
a far-off city, do we feel to ever 
man as a brother. We are school- 
boys out for a holiday. Wretched 
indeed, petty, seem our little home 
intrigues, which we look at now from 
far, far .off, through the small end of 
a telescope. 

In the streets again, but an hour 
later, when the darkness is intensified 
and the air blows colder. Hark to 
that mournful drawing nearer and 
nearer, and standing here at the corner 
of this open Place, where is the ele- 
phant with the obelisk on his back, we 
shall see a long procession of brown 
monks, with cords about them, and 
rusted beards and shaven polls, cross 
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the Place diagonally inthe moonlight. 
They are half-singing, half-muttering 
their rosary or office with the most 
unearthly effect; and when passed out 
of sight their chant lingers behind 
them. We think forsome minutes it 
must be the famous monk scene from 
the Huguenots. Now into the lone 
Corso once more, all but deserted. 
The dogs are already sleeping across 
the pathway, and we meet scores of 
these slumbering creatures stretched 
across our passage, and have to step 
lightly over their long bodies. They 
are sudden and fierce of quarrel, these 
brutes, if disturbed. 

Hark! what is this rude tintimarre 
disturbing the reverent repose of an 
Eternal City? The shrill winding of 
a bugle march and the brisk emphasis 
of the cheerful drum. Are we in gar- 
rison at Boulogne or Chalons? Here 
they trot past us in their light swing- 
ing step—the three little buglers 
blasting their instruments, and the 
three little drummers, all red-limbed. 
They will disturb the ghosts of the 
emperors with their obstreperous 
music. 

Later still, and the streets are de- 
serted, save by the opera-goers coming 
home from the parterre arm-in-arm, 
and singing; save also by the funereal 
patrole in thelong cloaks sweeping the 
ground, pacing by mournfully three 
abreast ; save, too, by those few ill- 
looking loungers, who we see in those 
ill-lighted dingy little dens, where a 
fellow—more ill-looking still—sits 
behind his counter, and gives out 
tickets and writes—the Lottery Office. 

By midnight an Eternal City has 
gone to its rest. And here now is the 
lamp gone down and wanting winding 
sadly ; and here is the familiar room, 
and the desk and furniture of plain 
British prosaic make; and the Law 
Reports, in their calf, looking down 
from the shelf opposite ; and a genuine 
steady flavour af the old monotonous 


business round. And here, on the 
desk of British make, lies the rusted 
Aladdin’s lamp that T have been rub- 
bing; the crumpled Roman scarf, in 
whose folds I have been seeing the 
Eternal City! Well—to bed—bed of 
British make. Heigh ho! 
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THE NORTHMAN’S FORAY. 


BY THOMAS IRWIN, 


* It is bleak and misty even 
By the Norlands’ surfy sea, - 
Over rock and piny mountain night is widening gloomily. 


From the reefs the storm bird’s screaming 
Mingled with the water’s roar, 
Shrills across the sandy ridges and the salt grass of the shore. 


Keen the grey ground wind is blowing 
; Through the thistles and the heath ; 
O’er the snarling billows scudding, blowing in their foamy teeth. 


Blackness roofs the dreary inland 
Closing down the pallid glare : 
Silently the gaunt-winged crane is poising in the sullen air. 


While across the flats of sand 
The stealthy spring-tide laps the shores, 
Whilst along the rocky deeps the billows burst in stormy roars. 


All is darkness for a space 
Until from out the foggy south 
Slowly comes the great white moon, as from a mighty cavern’s mouth. 


Slow through bars of brassy cloud 
Her icy splendours broadening roll, 
Brightening in her shroud she rises, like a purgatorial soul. 


Lo! beneath a shadowed headland, 
Stretching heavily to sea, 
In a gusty creek a barge swings o’er her anchor restlessly. 


Blackly flutter the dim sails, 
And, streaming through the cabin glass, 
Falls the smoky flame upon the curling billows as they pass. 


On a mound that views the inland 
Move a group of Figures slow: 
Windy crest and ironed stature looming in the moonlight low. 


Yonder skirting the pine forest, 
In the blackness of the land, 
Rises the old Palace Castle, with its turret blazing brand. 


On the dim flats intervening 
Scarcely meeting the dusk sight, 
Lie vague lengths of dismal waters, glossy in the night. 


And the shifting wind is rising, 
And the barge’s canvas fills, 
And the marshy inland brightens, and the moon has topped the hills. 


Restless grow the figures, 


_ Like a group of dawn-a-startled corses, 
Hark! their pricking ears are listening to the galloping of horses. 
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Hark! a distant trumpet’s blasting, 
; And the palace starts awake, 
Every window flaming as ’twere peopled from the burning lake. 


O’er the moor roll sounds of fury, 
_ Heavy trampling, misty splashing, 
Foes are flying, foes pursuing, amid torch and sabre flashing. 


Now the foremost come, their steeds 
Outflinging in a gallop span— 
Haunch a-backward staggered stop they, and to earth off springs each man. 


And the leader of the foray, 
Scorched and blooded, points his mace 
Seaward—wolfish murder gleaming from the lines of his grey face. 


All are weighed with gold and booty, 
‘ As they downward tramp the steep ; 
All arrived a jutting crag, spring deckward in a flinging leap. 


By the prow the dripping anchor 
Sudden swings, and swells the sail, 
Like a vast and angry pinion matching with the wintry gale. 


With the wintry gale that from 
The roaring forests inland, soon 
Whitens the long foamy ridges toward the horizontal moon. 


Headland after headland passes 
As they norward shape their course : 
Sidelong to the sea the vessel scuds before the tempest’s force. 


And the moon gets high and clouded, 
Ani the ice-star shines forlorn : 
O’er the towns wherein the watch at midnight winds a lonely horn. 


Where before the castle’s fire, 
The bearded princes speed the feast, _ 
Where the sullen grave-mound covers white bones pointed to the east. 


Then, as o'er the black night ocean, 
In the storm wind strong and loud, 
Onward flew the torch-lit vessel, rapid as a fiery cloud. 


While the snow flaw gusting smote 

The fur-clad helmsman as it passed, 
While from hand to hand the mead cup circled round the straining mast, 
One, an ironed champion rising trolled their day deeds to the blast, 


Singing of the white lands norward, 
And the sports that wait them there, 
Spearing the blub sleeky walrus, hunting down the fangy bear— A 


Then, as from the rock the signal 
Pacted with the sulphry ore 
Calls the weary fog sea whalers with their oily wealth to shore, 


They will have a riot-rouse, 
Long as the long Iceland night, 
Then the deeds of this wild day will make the memory lamp burn bright. 


Singing by the roaring log-fire 
Nightly in the snowy grange, 
Living an exultant life beneath the crowns of their revenge. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. DOYLE—4J.K.L. 


Tue Life and Times of Dr. Doyle, 
viewed in different aspects, might be 
made the subject of several useful 
lectures to young men. He might be 
regarded as a politician, as a divine, 
as an ecclesiastical reformer, as an 
orator, as an author, or simply, as a 
man who had risen to the highest 
eminence by his own unaided exer- 
tions. For the treatment of the sub- 
ject in any of these aspects, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s volumes would furnish the 
most ample materials, which a skilful 
literary artist could work up so as 
to produce a powerful effect. Each 
would open a large field for inter- 
esting discussion, which, rightly con- 
ducted, could not fail to be instruc- 
tive and stimulating to inquiring 
minds. The last view would, un- 
doubtedly, be the most interesting. 
Had_ Mr. Fitzpatrick accompanied 
Dr. Doyle, his intimate associate for 
years, as Boswell accompanied Dr. 
Johnson, we should have had from 
his pencil a picture almost as valu- 
able as Boswell’s incomparable work. 
Coming a generation after his hero, 
our Irish Boswell laboured under great 
disadvantage. But whatever could 
be done by diligent inquiry, pursued 
with untiring industry, to overcome 
this disadvantage, has been accom- 
plished by the author, who has suc- 
ceeded so well that the names of 
Johnson and Boswell are not more 
indissolubly united than the names 
of Doyle and Fitzpatrick will be 
henceforth. 

Dr. Doyle had a great intellect, he 
was a great worker, and he worked 
with great success. He had to do 
with great questions ; he agitated and 
controlled great masses of men ; he 
was a political oracle, consulted alike 
by statesmen and demagogues—a 
yower which they equally feared. 

he man who occupied this position, 
and maintained it with increasing 
ascendancy to his death, was a poor 
orphan, the son of a small farmer, 
born after his father’s death, and his 
widowed mother was obliged to sup- 
port herself and her family by teach- 
ing a small country school. Let us 
separate as far as possible his “ Life” 


from his “Times,” and look as ex- 
clusively as we can at his personal 
career, apart from politics and reli- 
gion— regarding him merely as a man 
that had risen by his own merit—and 
what an interesting study is he for 
the youth of our country, whether 
Protestants or Roman Catholics. This 
is the view of Dr. Doyle’s life which 
it shall be our object to develop. 

The Doyles, an ancient Irish sept, 
trace the origin of their name to 
Dubhghaill, King of Ulster, in the 
tenth century. They were distin- 
qaeet by their hostility to the 

anes. As a proof of their social 
consideration, it is stated that the 
first bridge erected in Dublin was 
called “ Doyle’s Bridge.” In later 
times they were associated with the 
O’Byrnes and O’Tooles of Wicklow, 
in their attacks on the English set- 
tlers of the Pale. A branch of the 
family had been located for some 
centuries in Wexford, where several 
of them had considerable landed pro- 
perty. The list of attainders in 1642 
contains the names of Doyles, whose 
estates were forfeited in several coun- 
ties. Some of them were among the 
Roman Catholic gentry of Wexford, 
outlawed in 1691. “ Brigadier Doyle” 
was a guerilla captain who fought 
against William III.; and in 1707 
one of the Doyles led a band of Irish 
and Scotch Jacobites, who had landed 
from a privateer on the Irish coast, 
full of vengeance, pointing out the 
houses of the Protestants and their 
opponents, in order that the former 
might be potnnes and the latter 
spared. This was the last proof of 
their “patriotism” that history re- 
cords. 

Such was the race from which this 
bishop was descended. His father, 
James Doyle, occupied a farm in the 
county Wexford, about six miles from 
Ross, on the Enniscorthy side. He 
had suffered from speculating in land, 
and was in reduced circumstances. 
He is described as a man of eccentric 
and impulsive tendencies, scruvu- 
lously upright, but generally wrong- 
headed. He was first married to 
Miss Mary Downes, a member.of a 


‘« The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin.” By Wm. John Fitzpatrick, J.P. Dublin: J. Duffy. 1861, 
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most respectable Roman Catholic 
family, by whom he had five children, 
one of whom became a physician, one 
a sea captain, and one a priest—the 
Rev. Peter Doyle, P.P. of Tintern, in 
the county Wexford. She died young. 
His second wife was Ann Warren, 
of Longnageera. She had scanty 
means and little beauty, but she 
was a young woman of vigorous 
and almost masculine strength of 
ae She was a Roman Catho- 
ic, but had sprung from a family of 
Quaker extraction. Probably, there- 
fore, Dr. Doyle inherited through his 
mother, with Saxon blood, the love 
of order and cleanliness and the spirit 
of self-reliance for which he was dis- 
tinguished. The Doyles, it is true, 
were of Celtic origin, but the people 
who inhabit that part of Wexford 
are a people of very mixed blood. 
The baronies of Forth and Bargy 
have been inhabited since the time 
of Strongbow by an English colony, 
which preserved its distinctive habits 
and even its dialect almost unchanged 
till a recent — At the meeting 
of the British Association in Dublin, 
the Rev. Dr. Russell, of Maynooth, 
read an interesting paper on the in- 
habitants of this district and the ori- 
gin of their names. Perhaps there is 
no county in Ireland that contains so 
little pure Celtic blood as Wexford, 
yet it was there that the Rebellion of 
98 raged with most violence; and it 
has been remarked, that no six coun- 
ties in Ireland have produced as many 
priests in proportion tothe population. 

Men are generally indebted to their 
mothers for the bias of their nature ; 
and it is a trite remark, that most 
great persons have had mothers re- 
markable for strong sense and energy 
of character. Dr. Doyle was no ex- 
ception. His birth was preceded by 
an almost heroic act of self-reliance 
on the part of his mother. The young 
widow felt that she would require 
the aid of a doctor. Her husband’s 
half-brother, Dr. Doyle, was a phy- 
sician in good practice in the neigh- 
bouring town of Ross. But she was 
not able to pay him for coming out 
six miles to her residence, and she 
would not be under an obligation 
eventohim. Animated by this spirit 
of independence, she walked the 
whole way into town, and took up 
her lodgings near the doctor’s, whose 
services Were soon on rape Surgeon 
James Doyle, our author tells us, was 
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accustomed in after-life to make those 
services the subject of some pardon- 
able boasting. But we are inclined 
to think that more credit was due to 
the mother’s resolution than to the 
doctor’s skill. 

When Dr. Doyle was nine years 
old, an old deaf and dumb woman, 
who could write, however she learned, 
wrote with a piece of chalk on a bel- 
lows—“You intend that boy for a 
priest—he never will be one ; but that 
youth yonder (pointing to the future 
bishop), will become a splendid orna- 
ment to the Church,” the old woman 
raising her skinny hands above her 
head to signify that he would wear 
a mitre. Mr. Fitzpatrick says that 
the mysterious visitor was probably 
“one of those wandering Ulster women 
so celebrated at that period in Ireland 
for their prophecies and medical skill.” 
The other boy, however, resented the 
prediction so strongly, that he pur- 
sued her, and ducked her in his mo- 
ther’s mill-pond. Perhaps in both 
cases the prophecy contributed to its 
own fulfilment. At all events, young 
Howlett took to secular pursuits, 
being first a doctor and then a ship- 
owner. James Doyle was eleven years 
old in the Rebellion of ’98. He saw 
New Ross the theatre of one of its 
bloodiest and most obstinately con- 
tested battles, in which, during ten 
hours in the heat of summer, the rebels 
fonght like tigers, the streets and 
lanes running with blood. When 
night came fifty houses were in flames, 
which, with the thunder of artillery, 
the clangour of arms, the shouts of 
the combatants, the groans of the 
dying, and the shrieks of terrified 
women and children, produced an im- 
pression of horror which left more 
than one brain crazed for life. Dr. 
Doyle had a narrow escape on one 
occasion, when he and a youth named 
Martin Doyle, rambling on the banks 
of the Barrow, cal found them- 
selves in the midst of a battle between 
the Royal troops and some of the in- 
surgents. Dr. Doyle many years after 
referred to this incident. He said to 
his friend—“The only beating I ever 

ot was from you, while both of us 
ay concealed in the furze bush.” 
“You deserved it, my lord,” was the 
reply ; “nothing would do you but 
popping up your little black head after 


every volley, to see if the battle was 
over. I at last lost all patience, and 
belaboured you unmercifully with a 
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hazel switch. You lay pretty quiet 
after, Deo Gratias, For our 
hanger meee been observed, we should 
in all human probability have been 
piked or bayoneted.” 

Young Doyle wasindebted to his mo- 
ther for his earlier instruction; but she 
wisely sent him toa school conducted 
by Mr. Grace, near Rathnarogue, 
where both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics sat side by side. The mem- 
bers of the different Churches had 
some good-natured jokes at each 
other’s expense, but at the same time 
they laid the foundation of life-long 
friendships, for which there are few 
opportunities in middle-class schools 
in Ireland at present, in consequence 
of the prevalence of the exclusive and 
sectarian spirit. 

In the year 1800 Doyle bid adieu 
for ever to the ink-spattered and well- 
notched desks of Mr. Grace’s school ; 
and as he had by this time sobered 
down, and evinced marked religious 
tendencies, his mother sent him toa 
seminary conducted by the Rev. 
John Crane, a zealous and active 


member of the Order of St. Augus- 
tine, of which his young pupil was 


destined to become the brightest orna- 
ment that ever it could boast perhaps 
in any country. Dr. Doyle spent two 
years at this school. He had a great 
regard for his teacher, Father Crane. 
In 1823 he wrote as follows :—“There 
is no person now living, with the ex- 
ception of one brother, to whom I 
have been so long allied by affection 
and friendship, or to whom I am 
under more weighty obligations.” His 
mother, to whom he was much at- 
tached, died in 1804, and then the 
orphan student had no home. 

e was sixteen years of age when 
he preferred the monastic life to the 
condition of the secular clergy, from 
a natural repugnance to the voluntary 
system. Many years after, in his 
“Essay on the Catholic Claims,” he 
referred to his motives for making his 
choice. “ Indeed,” he writes, “as a 
clergyman I feel sensibly the evils 
which arise from a kind of eleemo- 
synary support; it was one of the 
motives which disposed me at an 
early period to prefer a collegiate to a 
missionary life; and to the present 
hour it is one which ony weighs 
upon my mind; it is one of the man 
misfortunes of my native land, which 
often cause me, in silenceand solitude, 
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to wish I were banished from her 
shores, and restored to that exile in 
which I spent my youth.” 

In June, 1805, he entered his novi- 
tiate, which always embraces the term 
of twelve months. It was spent in 
the Convent of Grantstown, an old 
thatched edifice, standing near the 
sea shore, and approached by a long 
avenue, lined on either side by stately 
trees. It was selected from its proxi- 
mity to Clonmines, where there are 
extensive ruins of a monastery of the 
Eremites of St. Augustine. There he 
was often seen reading and meditat- 
ing in the picturesque ruins, known 
as the Cowboy’s Chapel. In January, 
1806, James Doyle made his profes- 
sion in Grantstown Chapel, and took 
the vows of the order. 

Although, as his biographer tells 
us, “not a few college gates lay in- 
vitingly open at home,” Doyle pre- 
ferred a foreign education for the fol- 
lowing reasons :—“ I think it is very 
ae to young ecclesiastics 
to travel abroad. Men’s minds are 
much enlarged, and their feelings im- 
proved by residing in foreign coun- 
tries for some time, and by comparing 
their institutions with our own. Tra- 
velling holds out many advantages 
which naturally flow into the mind 
by communication with mankind. 
There is no class of men who could 
be possibly employed at home in our 
church, who would be so much at- 
tached to this country and its institu- 
tions as those who have lived abroad. 
I myself never could have loved the 
British Constitution so much as I do, 
had I not been acquainted with forms 
of government which prevail in the 
countries where I have resided. It is 
by comparison with other institutions 
that the excellence of our own is best 
known.” 

These opinions were expressed be- 
fore a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1825. But we must 
suppose them to have been present to 
his mind a quarter of a century ear- 
lier, when he set sail for Portugal. 
It should be recollected, that the 
comparison he made between the con- 
stitutions of other countries and our 
own, had reference to a period when 
there was no Parliamentary Reform, 
no Corporate Reform, no Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, no legal pro- 
vision for the poor. There was not 
so great a contrast then between Ire- 
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land and the worst governed country 
in Europe, as there is between the 
Ireland of 1860 and the Ireland of 
1806. Yet, there are men in this 
country now, men, too, who have re- 
ceived a professional education, so 
ignorant or perverse, as to prefer an 
Austrian, Roman, or French despot- 
ism to the just, free, and equal govern- 
ment they enjoy under the sceptre of 
Queen Victoria. 

Had young Doyle entered Trinit 
College when he went to Portugal, 
there is little doubt, from the charac- 
ter of his intellect, and his constitu- 
tional temperament, he would have 
come out a member of the Church of 
England, like Phelan and O’Sullivan. 
In that case we cannot suppose that 
his career would have been less dis- 
tinguished or successful than the ca- 
reer of Magee or Plunkett. Whether 
in the church or at the bar, he would 
have risen to the bench. 

We do not believe that Dr. Doyle 
would have been influenced in his 
course by the love of wealth. He re- 
peatedly disclaimed the love of mo- 
ney, and his conduct proved that it 
was far from being the dominating 
principle of his life. He hinted mys- 
teriously at offers that he rejected in 
Portugal, and stated in a letter to one 
of his fair correspondents, that he 
might have had “ ingots of gold” had 
he chosen to accept them, and remain 
inthat country. But he acknowledges 
the inordinate power of other princi- 
ples implanted in his nature. 

Coimbra, the ecclesiastical metro- 

lis of Portugal, was a place of learn- 
ing where a number of distinguished 
Irishmen had received their educa- 
tion. Dr. Doyle was accompanied by 
three other Irish students. Arrived 
at Lisbon, they paid their respects to 
the prior of the magnificently endow- 
ed Augustinian Convent, and received 
the graga, or three days’ hospitality, 
which it is usual to extend on such 
occasions. They then proceeded to 
the College De Graga, in Coimbra. 
This college Dr. Doyle described as 
a most beautiful building, standing 
near the river, with a garden of six 
acres, ascending to the top of a hill 
which eee a view of the whole 
city. From his window he could see 


the grove on the banks of the Mon- 
dego, where the beautiful Inez, so cele- 
brated in Camoen’s poetry, was mur- 
dered. There were twenty colleges 
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connected with the University which 


contained 2,200 students. Young 
James Doyle was received gratui- 
tously by the Friars, and was hence- 


forth to be addressed “Sen. Fra. Jago 
Doyle, no CollegiodeGraga,Coimbra.” 
He arrived at the University quite 
“a rough diamond,” but a diamond 
of the first water, though owing little 
to the lapidary. He was deficient in 
science and classics, and for some 
time not sufficiently advanced to write 
a thesis. But he worked hard, and 
soon_ asserted the superiority of his 
intellect. He was deemed so talent- 
ed by the academic heads, that he 
was admitted to the rare privilege of 
enjoying the full range of the Univer- 
sity gratuitously. At this time Doyle 
manifested no peculiar devotional 
feelings. The games of the students 
were mostly of a sedentary character 
—backgammon, draughts, and chess. 
He loved music, and had an ear finely 
attuned, in after-life, to the melody 
of language, but, like Pope, John- 
son, Byron, and other masters of har- 
mony in style, he could not turn the 
simplest air himself. There was an 
Augustinian Convent at Coimbra, 
which was a splendid and luxurious 
establishment. The very fragments 
alone of their daily banquet support- 
ed between thirty and forty respect- 
able families, numbering 200 indivi- 
duals, who, as regularly as clock- 
work, daily sent for and received 
their share of the friars’ sumptuous 
repast, the supplies of which were 
never known to fail. 

The infidelity propagated with most 
marvellous success by Voltaire and 
Rousseau now swept like a devas- 
tating tempest over the Continent. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick says :— 


“Tt is not surprising that it should 
have penetrated the college cloisters and 
halls of the University of Coimbra. 
Doyle stood in the midst of a vast con- 
course of infidels. He breathed con- 
tagion, and was smitten. Specially gift- 
ed with a reasoning and philosophic 
mind, full of the metaphysical lore and 
theories of the day, he probably felt 
that if a man is furnished by his Maker 
with a sound, vigorous, and discriminat- 
ing judgment, he must either exercise 
that glorious endowment, or abandon 
himself to mental sloth. He probably 
gloried in the strength of his own judg- 
ment, and reposed too much confidence 
in its dictates. Those who love the 
danger shall perish therein ; and it can- 
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not be denied that Doyle was for a time 
completely staggered by the well-put 

ints of the infidel orators and writers. 

‘ortunately, however, the violence of 
the temptation did not last long. While 
he enumerated in detail the arguments 
on the side of infidelity, and was no 
doubt fierce and potent, but ere he had 
summoned to the aid of his tottering 
conviction one-half of those which con- 
stitute the bulwark of the Christian’s 
faith, the tempest had ceased, and all was 
calm as before.” 


Dr. Doyle himself, eighteen years 
after, refers to that critical period of 
his life in his second letter “On the 
State of Ireland.” He says:— 


“ T had scarcely finished my classical 
studies, and had entered college, when I 
found myself surrounded by the disciples 
and admirers of D’Alembert, Rousseau, 
and Voltaire. I frequently traversed in 
company with them the halls of the In- 
quisition, and discussed in the area of the 
Holy Office those arguments or sophisms 
for the suppression of which this awful 
tribunal was ostensibly employed. At 
that time the ardour of youth, the genius 
of the place, the spirit of the time, as 
well as the example of my companions, 
prompted me to inquire into all things, 
and to deliberate whether I should take 
my station amongst the infidels or re- 
main attached to Christianity. I recol- 
lect, and always with fear and trembling, 
the danger to which I exposed the gifts 
of faith and Christian morality which I 
had received from a bounteous God; and 
since I became a man, and was enabled 
to think like a man, I have not ceased 
to give thanks to the Father of Mercies, 
who did not deliver me over to the pride 
and presumption of my own heart. But 
even then, when all things which could 
have influence on the youthful mind 
combined to induce me to shake off the 
yoke of Christ, I was arrested by the 
majesty of religion—her innate dignity, 
her grandeur, and solemnity, as well as 
her sweet influence upon the heart, filled 
me with awe and veneration. I found 
her presiding in every place, glorified by 
her votaries, and respected or feared by 
her enemies. I looked into antiquity, 
and found her worshipped by Moses; 
and not only by Moses, but that Numa 
and Plato, though in darkness and error, 
were amongst the most ardent of her 
votaries. I read attentively the history 
of the ancient philosophers, as well as 
lawgivers, and discovered that all of 
them paid their homage to her as to the 
best emanation of the one supreme, in- 
visible, and omnipotent God. I con- 
cluded that religion sprung from the 
Author of our being, and that it con- 
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ducted man to his last end. I examined 
the systems of religion prevailing in the 
East; I read the Koran with attention; 
I perused the Jewish history and the 
history of Christ, of his disciples, and of 
his church, with an intense interest ; and 
I did not hesitate to continue attached 
to the religion of our Redeemer as alone 
worthy of God; and being a Christian, 
I could not fail to be a Catholic.”—Vol. 
i., p. 24. 


Dr. Doyle did not seem to be aware 
that the Church of Rome at that time 
" reaped the whirlwind” because she 
had “sown the wind.” The French 
Revolution was the revolt of the 
human mind against spiritual des- 
potism, whose horrid engine, the In- 
quisition, pet a mine which only 
required the match from Voltaire to 
blow up the Rock of St. Peter. Many 
a powerful intellect went through the 
same ordeal that so severely tried 
Dr. Doyle’s, but few of them returned 
to repose implicit faith in the autho- 
rity of a church which makes doubt 
a sin, which constitutes a single man, 
often frail and feeble-minded, the 
“infallible” organ of an authority 
which puts the best expositions and 
defences of truth that ever emanated 
from the human mind in the /ndex 
Expurgatorius, These vain attempts 
to chain thought often drive power- 
ful and independent intellects into 
the ranks of Infidelity. Many of them 
are recovered, and find consistent 
and firm ground for their faith in 
Protestantism, based solely upon the 
written revelation contained in the 
Bible. Few indeed go back like Dr. 
Doyle to the bosom of a Church with 
whom liberty of conscience is an exe- 
crable heresy. That he became an 
earnest believer in the dogmas of his 
Church, that he fully imbibed her 
spirit, that he laid stress on the most 
trivial observances that she enjoins, 
that he believed in the miracles of 
Prince Hohenloe, and yet proposed a 
union between the Church of Rome 
and the Church of England which 
should not sacrifice principle on either 
side, are anomalies for which it is 
difficult to account, though the prob- 
lems a are full of interest 
to the Christian philosopher. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the battle with the infidels did much 
to develop and strengthen Dr. Doyle’s 
reasoning faculties, which are never 
fully expanded while bound under the 

16 
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yoke of human authority, and tended 
to give him the mastery in polemical 
warfare, which made him facile prin- 
cepsamong controversialists in hisown 
church. Another thing which con- 
tributed to enlarge and liberalize his 
mind was the invasion of Portugal by 
the French, which converted the stu- 
dents of Coimbra into soldiers. All 
ages and conditions were summoned 
to arms. A refusal would be con- 
sidered as treason. Some of the Irish 
students, who knew the Portuguese 
language were employed on confiden- 
tial missions, and collected valuable 
information which they transmitted 
to Lord Castlereagh, and afterwards 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, who threw 
up his portfolio as Chief Secretary 
of Ireland to command the British 
forces in the Peninsula. “ Mr. Doyle,” 
remarks his biographer, “executed his 

art in a thoroughly con amore spirit. 

Te materially served the national 
cause, not only by the exercise of his 
wisdom, tact, and foresight, but by 
the inspiring influence of his voice 
and example. He flung aside his 
books of theology, substituted uniform 
for the student’s gown, grasped his 
sword, and exhorted the pas: av to 
action.” 

After the defeat of the French at 
Vimiero, Doyle, accompanied Colonel 
Murray with the articles of conven- 
tion to Lisbon. During his sojourn 
there he had confidential interviews 
with the members of the Royal Junta. 
It was there, it is supposed, that daz- 
zling and seductive proposals were 
made to him by the government, who 
had got a great idea of his talent for 
diplomacy. In a pastoral published 
in 1823, he referred to this matter 
thus :—“ We have at an early period 
of our life rejected the favours of the 
great, and fled even from the smiles 
of a court, that we might, in our 
native land, from which we had be- 
come an exile to procure an educa- 
tion, labour in the most humble de- 

artments of the sacred ministry.” 
Hie also mentions the fact that he was 
a prisoner in Portugal where “all 
manner of distress, as well as the most 
alluring prospects, tempted his fide- 
lity.” So much self-sacrifice reflects 
great credit on his integrity. 

In 1834 the conventual establish- 
ments of Portugal were suppressed by 
Don Pedro, their ew was confis- 
cated and devoted to state purposes. 
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On this Mr. Fitzpatrick eloquently re- 
marks—*There is now no oasis in the 
vast monastic waste. The moan of 
the night wind sweeps through the 
spacious cloisters, the bat and the owl 
hold sway within the unroofed basi- 
licas. One of the richest estates fell 
into the hands of a Portuguese money- 
lender in London. A letter of Dr. 
Doyle, dated 1822, records the opinion 
that “to suppress or secularize most 
of the convents of men in Portugal 
would be a good work.” 

This opinion is very suggestive. If 
it would be a good work in the esti- 
mation of so great a stickler for the 
rights of the church, to suppress most 
of the convents in Portugal what 
must have been their moral condition. 
If the monastic institutions of Portu- 
gal merited such a fate in the eight- 
eenth century, a fortiori, is it not like- 
ly that the monastic institutions of 
Pngland deserved it in the fifteenth 
century ? On what principle, then, 
could Dr. Doyle condemn Henry VIII. 
while he justified Don Pedro? Should 
he not have rebuked Cobbett for his 
“ History of the Reformation,” and 
told him that to suppress or secular- 
ize most of the convents of England 
was “a good work ?” 

Doyle returned to Ireland in 1808, 
having spent only about two years at 
the University of Coimbra, his studies 
having been interrupted by military 
duties. Why he returned so soon 
does not appear. However, he was 
received Jopfully by his old preceptor, 
at Ross. For nine months he rarely 
stirred out of the convent bounds. 
He was ordained at Enniscorthy in 
1809, and returned to his convent, 
where he was appointed to teach 
logic. In November of that year, he 
and a fellow friar, Mr. Furlong went 
back to their bishop, Dr. Ryan, to be 
examined for “faculties ;” but the 
bishop had a prejudice against friars 
in general, and thoes of his own dio- 
cese in particular. And here we note 
what appeared to be an insuperable 
barrier in the way of Doyle’s advance- 
ment: not only among the secular 
clergy at home, but at Rome also, there 
was a strong dislike to the Regulars 
at that time. 

Sir. J. ©. Hippesly, an English 
diplomatist resident in Rome, writing 
to Lord Castlereagh said—“ At Rome 
I had repeated conferences with the 
Pope’s ministers on this subject of 
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bishops-friars—the records of the 
Propaganda itself proving the eternal 
squabbles and annoyances resulting 
from friars when employed in the epis- 
copacy or on foreign missions. Cardi- 
nal Antonelli, who was at the head 
of the Propaganda, concurred with 
me entirely on this point, and assured 
me that no friar should in future be 
appointed to the episcopacy in Ire- 
land.” How, then, was the Friar 
James Doyle ever to get a mitre, even 
if the old Adam of ambition whispered 
within him that he ought to have it, 
and that no one—not even the Pope, 
had a right to stand in his way ? 

But even Popes cannot control the 
course of events; and the talented 
Augustinian was soon called from his 
retirement, in order to occupy a post 
in which his extraordinary powers 
became generally known, and were 
called into slew he the exigencies of 
the Roman Catholic Church and peo- 
ple, in such a manner that no national 
prejudices or prelaticantipathies could 
be allowed to interdict his promotion. 

A college had been established in 
Carlow, which, in 1817, was greatly 
enlarged for the reception of 100 lay 
students. In the ecclesiastical de- 
partment there were professors of theo- 
logy, natural philosophy, moral phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, and humanity. One 
object of the college was to give the 
Irish priests a better command of 
their native language. Students for 
the priesthood went unpolished and 
unlettered to foreign colleges, where 
they were educated, St. Omer’s, 
Douay, or Louvaine, in France; Coim- 
bra, in Portugal; or Salamanca, in 
Spain. During his long college course 
abroad the Irish student neglected 
his native language, and when he re- 
turned he could neither speak nor 
write with correctness or force. His 
style was diffuse, involved, and in- 
flated. Dr. Doyle was no exception 
to this. He was conscious of his de- 
ficiency, and laboured with giant 
energy to remove it. He studied 
various works on rhetoric; and Blair, 
now so much despised by those who 
have studied Whately and other mo- 
dern masters of the art, did him good 
service. He had been thus earnestly 
cultivating his own mind, when a 
Carlow priest, who was acquainted 
with his talents and attainments, re- 
commended him as a fit person to fill 
the chair of divinity, which had be- 
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come suddenly vacant in Carlow Col- 

lege. Commissioned by the president 

to invite him to come to Carlow, the 

priest hastened to fulfil his mission, 

— brought him with him without 
elay. 

There was a loftiness of demeanour 
about Dr. Doyle—a certain air of dig- 
nity in his gait, which often gave the 
impression that he was haughty. His 
language did not belie this impression, 
when, on his first introduction to the 
president of the college, being asked 

y him what he could teach, he 
answered—“ Any thing, from A BC 
to the Third Book of Canon Law.” 
“Pray, young man,” asked the presi- 
dent, “can you teach and practice 
humility?’ “TI trust,” answered the 
friar, “I have at least humility to 
feel that the more I read the more I 
see how ignorant I have been, and 
how little can at best be known.” 

Having obtained permission from his 
superior, Mr. Doyle was appointed and 
settowork. His dress was so eccentric 
that it strongly excited the risibilit 
of the class. A hat originally black 
reposed upon the back of his classic 
head. A loose frieze coat was thrown 
over his shoulders, in the manner of a 
mantle, covering his black dress, and 
his feet were encased in brogues. 
“His hands and feet were long, his 
person quaint, his neck thin, his 
shoulders narrow, his countenance 
austere, and, to those who did know 
him, repellent.” Thestudents laughed 
heartily at the new professor. There 
was a tone of authority in his voice, 
however, which at once arrested at- 
tention, and imposed something like 
awe. Mr. Fitzgerald, the former pro- 
fessor, returned. Doyle declared his 
readiness to go back to Ross; but the 
president insisted on keeping him as 
the first professor of rhetoric. 

The inaugural address of the new 
professor was a splendid oration. It 
thrilled the audience, fired the ambi- 
tion of the students, and not only 
rendered the professor at once the 
most popular in the establishment, 
but rendered the college itself famous 
throughout Ireland. He also deli- 
vered another lecture next day quite 
distinct inits character, which increas- 
ed the wonder of the students. “We 
Sones he had exhausted the subject 
the day before,” one of them said 


“but we soon found out our mistake; 
for during the subsequent six years 
16* 
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he frequently addressed us with hardly 
less learning and eloquence.” 

The professor’s reputation increased 
daily. Though remarkably youthful 
in appearance, his presence was im- 
— “Erect as a lath,” says Mr. 

itzpatrick, “grave as a judge, re- 
served, dignified, and austere, he was 
feared by some, beloved by those who 
a him intimately, and reverenced 

'y a ” 

Thethorough honesty of Dr. Doyle’s 
nature, and his strong sense of duty 
made him strict and punctual in every 
thing. He never kept his class wait- 
ing ; never was late when he made an 
appointment. 

r. Doyle was, like Robert Hall, 
fond of humiliating conceited young 
men. The following anecdote we 
have seen recorded of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Wilkes of London. We cannot 
say who is the author. A student 
ascended the pulpit with a very self- 
satisfied air; but he suddenly lost 
his presence of mind, and was obliged 
to come down again, wearing a re- 
markably meek aspect ; whereupon 
the Doctor said, “If you had gone 
up as you came down, you might have 
come down as you went up.” 

On another occasion a student de- 
livered a brilliant discourse amid mur- 
murs of applause. Mr. Doyle was 
impassive as a statue. “Well,” said 
a priest, “ what verdict do you pro- 
nounce ?” “ My verdict is, guilty, sir,” 
replied the Professor. “Quilty!” 
exclaimed the priest, “of what?’ 
“ Of robbery and murder. The whole 
sermon may be found in Bourdaloue, 
and it has been murdered in the deli- 


7 

here are abundant evidences 
throughout these volumes of the 
kindness of Dr. Doyle’s heart, and 
the warmth of his friendship. Ina 
letter to a friend, in May 1816, he 
says :— 


** This will be given you by Mr. Cul- 
len, a young lad of whom I am very fond, 
chiefly on account of the simplicity and 
innocence of his mind, and the good 

rogress he is making in his studies. He 
eS been under my care during the last 
year, and if he calls on you will, I am 
certain, get a good dinner, which is 
sometimes a very acceptable thing toa 
student. How often in my life, when a 
scholar, would I consider a good dinner 
as little short of special favour of Pro- 
vidence !” 
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He had now nothing to complain 
of on this score. 

One of his crosses soon came, in a 
bargain which he got from his half- 
brother, the Rev. Peter Doyle, for 
whom he had a great regard, and who, 
up to the death of the aged priest, 
was the sole depository of his most 
secret feelings, and his confidential 
adviser on all his affairs. But it seems 
that this was considered no good rea- 
son why a wealthy P.P., should not 
get rid of a bad horse at the expense 
of a poor professor, though a dear 
friend and brother. The Professor 
writes :— 

**I know not how much time I may 
spend with you next summer; but what- 
ever it may be, I am glad you have got 
a car, as I have no horse at present. 
My bargains with Peter have always 
been unfortunate. I gave him £20 for 
a mare, and sold her two days after for 
£3 8s. 3d., after having been at consi- 
derable expense by her. I don’t know 
whether I shall buy another, as I have 
so many calls for money, and I cannot 
bear to be in debt.” 


In the spring of 1819, Dr. Corcoran, 
titular Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
died’ Dr. Doyle was selected by the 
clergy as his successor. 

Doyle was pacing in the college 
park when some of the priests came 
forward and “lordshipped” him. It 
was the first intimation he had got of 
the decision, and he coloured deeply 
as congratulations poured inupon him. 
In due time he received the Pope’s 
confirmation of his selection, and 
shortly after he met, in Archbishop 
Murray’s waiting room in Dublin, 
the newly appointed Archbishop of 
Armagh, Dr. Curtis, an old man, who 
was unacquainted with Dr. Doyle’s 
personal appearance. “They some- 
times do strange things at Rome,” 
said the old priest. “ Why, yes,” said 
the young bishop, “it occasionally 
happens so. What last?’ “In no- 
minating an old man, with one foot 
in the grave, and a beardless boy, 
bishops.” 

Theorphan student, who wouldoften 
have regarded a good dinner almost 
as a special favour of Providence—the 
poor friar—the awkward young man 
who was an object of ridicule to the 
Carlow students, had now, by his 
talents, industry, and force of cha- 
racter, obtained for himself a mitre; 
and with it a position and a status, 
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which increased a hundredfold his 
power to do good or evil. He had 
quickly reached the goal of what he 
regarded as a holy ambition; and in 
so doing, he presents to young men 
in every rank in life a splendid exam- 
ple of the success in any profession 
which may be attained by the dili- 
gent and conscientious employment 
of superior talent, united with pru- 
dence and integrity of character. 

The career of Dr. Doyle as a bishop 
is well known to those acquainted 
with the history of the social strug- 
gles which ended in the passing of 
the Reform Bill. For ten years he 
stood forth as the champion of the 
Roman Catholic cause, which he de- 
fended with unrivalled ability. And 
great need was there for his polished 
weapons, for the Church of Rome in 
Ireland at the time was assailed by 
the most powerful antagonists she 
ever encountered, from the attempts 
made to subvert the Protestant Es- 
tablishment. His first care, however, 
was to reform the discipline of his 
diocese, which a succession of old and 
infirm bishops, for a century, had al- 
lowed to fall into a state of utter con- 
fusion. The work of reform was 
Herculean, and required all the ener- 
gies of a young and determined man. 


** Many of the parish priests,” observes 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, “‘had speculated in 
farming, and made money by it; others 
attended races, and not a few hunted. 
They ejaculated tally-ho! as often as 
Dominus vobiscum. Their solemn black 
cloth and long clerical boots formed an 
unpleasant contrast to the gay scarlet 
coats and white tops of their lay com- 
panions.” 


It required a man whose heart was 
made of stern stuft to break in those 
wild hunting, racing, gambling, and 
drinking priests; but though Dr. 
Doyle’s faleun eye could read a man’s 
soul with a glance, and though no 
man could assume a look so full of 
scathing reproach and indignation, 
yet it is atime his correspondence 
abundantly proves it—that his heart 
was as full of natural tenderness, 
which often so far overcame him 
that the tears would gush from his 
eyes. It was customary to have “sta- 
tions,” in his diocese as in others, at 
the houses of the strong farmers, 
where, after confessions and mass, the 
host was expected to have a good 
dinner, and some of the right stuff to 
drink. Bishop Doyle thought this 
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practice lowering to the dignity of 
the priesthood, and not calculated to 
edify the laity; and it was accord- 
ingly prohibited. It was a pity in 
one respect, as it was a custom which 
promoted social feeling among the 
neighbours ; and if the expense was 
felt to be an infliction in some cases, 
in others it was accepted as a mark of 
distinction. The priests were likewise 
forbidden to attend all places of pub- 
lic entertainment ; and the friars were 
required to lodge at the houses of the 
secular clergy on their begging expe- 
ditions, and not in the houses of the 
laity, whose hospitality was some- 
times more than her could bear with 
decorum. Our author adds :— 

“Dr. Doyle’s labours continued un- 
ceasing. He had to pull up an over- 
whelming accumulation of neglected 
duty, and he laboured more in a few 
years, than half a dozen prelates of ordi- 
nary zeal could accomplish in a lifetime. 
He said, long afterwards, to a friend: 
* You know not what I suffered in mind. 
My brain was bursting with the myriad 
dictates of duty which resolved into it.’” 


“ Spiritual retreats” in the Church 
of Rome are really protracted “ revi- 
val meetings,” designed to stir up the 
flagging zeal of the clergy. Dr. Doyle 
held one of these, which was unpre- 
cedented for the numbers who at- 
tended and the effects produced. In 
July, 1820, one thousand priests, and 
nearly all the prelates in Tien, as- 
sembled at Carlow on his invitation. 
He conducted the retreat unaided, 
and preached three times a day for a 
week. These sermons were of the 
most impressive character. A priest, 
who heard them, speaks of them in 
these extravagant terms :— 


“He laboured like a giant, with the 
zeal of an apostle. There he stood like 
some commanding archangel, raising 
and depressing the thousand hearts that 
hung fondly on his words. Ican never 
forget that tall majestic figure, pointing 
the way to Heaven, with an arm which 
seemed as though it could have wielded 
thunderbolts; nor the lofty serenity of 
countenance, so eloquent of reproach 
one minute and so radiant of hope the 
next. It seemed as if, by an act of his 
will, a torrent of grace miraculously 
descended from heaven, and by the same 
mediating agency was dispensed around. 
The fruit was of no ephemeral growth or 
continuance, but celestially enduring.” 


At the close of one of his impas- 
sioned exhortations, he knelt down 
on a prie dieu. 
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“The vigorous workings of his mind, 
and the intense earnestness of purpose 
within, affected even the outward man. 
Big drops of perspiration stood upon his 
neck, and his rochet was almost satu- 
rated,” 


Dr. Doyle was exactly fitted in the 
character and bearing of his mind for 
the age in which he lived ; it was an 
age of polemics, and he delighted in 
dialectic exercises, in which he excel- 
Jed all men who have appeared in his 
church in this country. In 1817, the 
Rev. Robert J. M‘Gee, having heen 
engaged on a work, entitled “ The 
Bible, the Rights of Conscience, and 
the Established Church Vindicated,” 
applied to the Professors of “the 

opish Colleges of Maynooth and 
Carlow,” for a statement of the Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine in regard to 
the reading of the Scriptures. Dr. 
Doyle promptly responded to the re- 
quest, and the statement may be 
found at page 67 of Dr. M‘Ghee’s 
work. Dr. Doyle wrote also a vo- 
luminous letter to the same distin- 
guished divine, which appears in the 
Appendix of the work before us. In 
giving it to Mr. Fitzpatrick, he re- 
marked, that he had written so often 
and so strongly against the Church 
of Rome, it afforded him pleasure to 
have an opportunity of showing any 

ersonal kindness to a Roman Catho- 
ic. Dr.M‘Ghee regards Bishop Doyle 
as “the ablest ecelesiastic that the 
Roman Catholic Church has pro- 
duced.” 

Thecelebrated charge of Archbishop 
Magee first brought Dr. Doyle promi- 
nently before the public as a contro- 
versialist. It was delivered at his 
Primary Visitation in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on the 24th of October, 
1822. Indulging in his favourite an- 
tithetical style, he said:— 


“We, my reverend brethren,are placed 
on a station in which we are hemmed in 
by two opposite descriptions of profes- 
sing Christians: the one professing a 
church without what we can call a reli- 
gion, the other professing a religion 
without what we can call a church; the 
one so blindly enslaved to a supposed 
infallible ecclesiastical authority as not 
to seek in the Word of God a reason for 
the faith they profess; the other so con- 
fident in the infallibility of their indivi- 
dual judgment, as to the reasons of their 
faith, that they deem it their duty to 
resist all authority in matters of religion. 
We, my brethren, are to keep clear of 
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both extremes, and holding the Scrip- 
tures as our great charter, whilst we 
maintain the liberty with which Christ 
has made us free, we are to submit our- 
selves to the authority to which he has 
made us subject. From this spirit of 
tempered freedom, and qualified submis- 
sion, sprung the glorious work of the 
Reformation, by which the church of 
these countries, having thrown off the 
slough of a slavish superstition, burst 
forth into the purified form of Christian 
reformation.” 


This antithesis, which was abridged 
into the formula of “a church with- 
out a religion, and a religion without 
a church,” roused against the Arch- 
bishop the zeal of the Roman Catho- 
lies on the one side, and the Dissent- 
ers on the other, and led to a great 
deal of bitter controversy. Dr. Doyle 
was the principal champion of the 
Church of Rome. Writing under the 
signature of “J. K. L.,” (James, Kil- 
dare and Leighlin), he attacked the 
Established Church with great vehe- 
mence. Dr. Curtis, Roman Catholic 
Primate, who owed his appointment 
to the influence of the British Govern- 
ment, was also provoked by the Arch- 
bishop’s charge, which he pronounced 
to be “inflammatory and contume- 
lious.” The attack of “J. K. L.” on 
the Established Church called forth 
numerous antagonists, among whom 
the late Rev. Dr. Phelan was con- 
spicuous for his ability and learning, 
writing under the name of “Declan;” 
and not less so, the late Rev. Dr. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan. In 1824 Dr. 
Doyle replied in ‘ A Defence, by ‘ J. 
K. L.,’ of his vindication of the Civil 
and Religious Principles of the Irish 
Catholics.” His “Letters on the 
State of Ireland” followed. There 
was a force of argument, a masculine 
energy, an eloquence in these produc- 
tions, which, as coming from a Roman 
Catholic prelate, startled by their 
novelty, and excited unbounded admi- 
ration among Roman Catholics. The 
ascendancy which he had thus ac- 
quired, the idolatry of the people, 
coupled with his stern exercise of dis- 
cipline, made him a terror to the 
negligent among his clergy. A priest 
writes :-— 


“Everybody quivered at the nod of 
Dr. Doyle. An announcement of his 
advent would produce an almost start- 
ling effect, and for a fortnight before 
there would be nothing else spoken of, 
either by the priest or the people.” 
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Savage-looking -men of colossal 
frames, faction-fighters and Ribbon- 
men, bowed like Tulresine under his 
rebuke. Two young men, who had 
been fighting, were brought be- 
fore him—one with a black-eye— 
“ Ah,” said the Bishop, roughly, rais- 
ing the boy’s chin, “ Ere Providence 
has blessed you with a beard, the 
Devil has placed his mark on you.” 
Mr. Fitzpatrick tells us that “he 
made frequent use of his crozier, 
whenever he wished to render an offi- 
cial rebuke indelibly terrible. An 
unfortunate female who was one day 
kneeling for pardon at his feet, fainted 
away from sheer terror, as the Bishop’s 
crozier smote her neck.” It was not 
thus the Saviour treated penitent sin- 
ners. One day, at a visitation, there 
was a pugilistic encounter in the cha- 
a The belligerents were 

rought before the Bishop, while the 
congregation looked on with awe and 
terror. Toone Dr. Doyle said, “You 
select the day your Bishop visits you, 
to afflict and outrage him. And you,” 
said he, turning to another, “ Who are 

ou that have dared to——” “One 

im Hoolahan, from there beyant 
Naas, plaze yer reverence,” answered 
the offender. The effect was irresist- 
ibly ludicrous. Solemnity gave place 
to laughter. Dr. Doyle abruptly closed 
the exhortation, and hia away. 

In 1825, Dr. Doyle went to London 
to be examined by Parliamentary 
Committees on the state of Ireland. 
A very searching theological exami- 
nation there awaited him, touching 
the principles of his church, in its 
dealing with “heretics,” and other 
matters. Sir Henry Parnell offered 
him the use of his library, and zealous 
Roman Catholic friends hunted up 
and arranged authorities for him. His 
memory being refreshed with draughts 
of Bellarmine and Delahogue, he an- 
swered with astonishing ability. The 
late A. R. Blake, Chief Remem- 
brancer of Ireland, met Earl Grey 
coming out of the Committee Rooms, 
who said, “ Blake, I have to congra- 
tulate you, as a Catholic and an Irish- 
man, on the marvellous learning, wis- 
dom, and argumentative power which 
a bishop of your church and a coun- 
tryman of your own has just mani- 
fested while under examination. 

He was subsequently examined be- 
fore the Lords Crmantinen. During 
his examination the Duke of Welling- 
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ton left the room for a few minutes, 
in order to refer to some Parliamen- 
tary document. ‘ Duke,” asked a 
eer who met him, “are you examin- 
ing Dr. Doyle?” “No,” replied his 
Grace, drily, “but Doyle is examining 
us.” Inreference to this examination, 
a peer remarked that Dr. Doyle sur- 
passed O’Connell as much as O’Con- 
nell surpassed other men in his evi- 
dence. Dr. Doyle, however, did not 
speak very respectfully of his noble 
examiners. “Pshaw!’’ heexclaimed, 
“such silly questions as they put, and 
over and over repeated. I think in 
all my life I never encountered such 
a erect of old fools.” 
hese particulars are illustrative of 
the state of feeling among the Roman 
Catholics at the time, and evidence the 
power wielded by the poor Wexford 
student, who had to work his own 
way through the world, and was not 
able to buy a new hat when he pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for a 
professorship before the President of 
Carlow College, and who had often 
suffered hardships and sore privations 
in his pursuit of the knowledge which 
so well requited his devotion. 

The “New Reformation,” at Cavan, 
made much noise in 1827, and there 
was an extraordinary ferment through- 
out the country on the subject of re- 
ligion. Lord Farnham was active in 
promoting the Protestant cause. One 
of the Augustinian friars had become 
a convert, and read his recantation in 
Dublin, and Dr. Doyle felt impelled 
by every motive to resist the move- 
ment. He devoted all his energies to 
this object. Meantime, Archbishop 
Magee had published another charge, 
which the ee Sydney Smith called 
upon Dr. Doyle to answer in the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter :—“ My 
dear lord, have you seen Magee’s last 
pastoral, teeming with poison and 
polemics, instead of peace and good- ' 
will ? if not, get it at once and 
answer it, for you are the only man 
in Ireland competent to doso. There 
he will find his match in ‘J. K. L.,’ 
and I will immolate the beast in the 
Edinburgh Review.” 

Lady Holland, the daughter and 
biographer of Sydney Smith, in a 
letter to Mr. Fitzpatrick, says that 
her father had a high respect and ad- 
miration for Dr. Doyle, and regarded 
him as one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of a gentlemen at heart that he 
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had known. Dr. Doyle did reply in 
a pamphlet of 146 large octavo pages 
—provoked by Cesar Otway, who 
taunted him with preferring the poli- 
tical to the polemical arena. The 
Bishop of Ferns, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Elrington, had also entered the lists 
against “J. K. L.”’ Referring to his 
numerous assailants, and the attacks 
he had to endure, he said— 


**I have been accused of wiles and 
craft, and deep and dark design ; I have 
been likened to all manner of evil things, 
and called a satyr, and a Jesuit, anda 
demagogue, a Papist, and a traitor; I 
have been even called a Vetoist and a 
Jansenist. But until now, I do not re- 
collect that I have been charged with 
suffering anger to prevail over my judg- 
ment. I have been long exercised in 
eens restraint upon my passions, 
and I hope through the aid of Heaven 
never to become their slave. Butif my 
wrath be ever kindled and burn, it will, 
I should suppose, light upon something 
more substantial than the Lord Bishop 
of Leighlin and Ferns.” 


This arrogant tone must have been 
assumed for popular effect. The 
writer must have respected the abili- 
ties and learning of Dr. Elrington. 

Dr. Doyle wrote much and ably in 
support of a legal provision for the 
es On this subject he was opposed 

y Mr. O’Connell and others ; but he 
took the statesmanlike as well as the 
Christian view of the subject, and his 
views prevailed. Fornone of his vast 
labours, however, did he deserve more 
credit than for his exertions to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education, 
both by his writings and his example. 
His own personal experience, as well 
as his generous nature, enabled him 
to sympathize thoroughly with genius 
in its struggles with poverty and de- 
spondency in the ardent pursuit of 
knowledge. 

National Education and Lord Stan- 
ley’s plan met his approval. He 
would make religion the groundwork 
of all instruction for children. ‘“ Re- 
ligion,” he said, “shall not be ban- 
ished like some dangerous infection 
from our schools. The child shall not 
be taught to hide the summary of the 
law of God, to commune with Heaven 
by stealth, to deceive some petulant 
inspector, and shield his piety by a 
lie.” But it was his belief that all 
that was required for the inculcation 
f the Roman Catholic religion at 
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least was quite compatible with the 
regulations of the National system, 
which he admitted contained the 
terms which had been long sought for 
by repeated applications to Govern- 
ment and by petitions to Parliament, 
and had at last with much difficulty 
been obtained. “They are not,” he 
said, “the very best which could be 
desired, but they are well suited to 
the circumstances of this distracted 
country. . They provide for the reli- 
gious instruction of children by their 
respective pastors or persons appoint- 
ed for that purpose by them, as often 
as those pastors can deem it neces- 
sary.” If danger should arise in the 
administration of the system, he said 
they had their remedy. Archbishop 
Cullen and other prelates, in letters 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, in which they 
highly eulogize his work, contend that 
if Dr. Doyle were now alive he would 
condemn the National System as hav- 
ing become dangerous by its depar- 
ture from the principles laid down by 
its founder; and they affirm that, 
under the altered circumstances of 
the country which we now witness, 
he would repudiate the principle of 
National Education. On the contrary, 
we believe that he would have re- 
garded the changes made to be parti- 
cularly favourable to his own church. 

Dr. Doyle had a fine, genial, gene- 
rous nature. While reserved, austere, 
stately, and even arrogant and repel- 
lent in his manner towards strangers, 
he could unbend among intimate 
friends and in small circles, when he 
delighted every one by the cordiality 
of his manner, his affability, humour, 
and good-nature. The dignity of his 
character, of which every one who 
knew him spoke with admiration, 
combined with exquisite delicacy of 
feeling and almost womanly tender- 
ness of heart and childlike playful- 
ness of manner, excited a perfectly 
fascinating influence on all ladies who 
came within the sphere of his influ- 
ence. He instantly won their confi- 
dence, their affectionate admiration 
and reverence, and retained them for 
life. The most charming portion of 
these valuable and interesting volumes 
consist of the Bishop’s letters to nuns 
and other ladies, In the midst of 


politics and polemics, pastorals and 
visitations, crozier smitings, and ex- 
communications, the rending or burn- 
ing of soiled vestments and exhorta- 
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tions to Ribbonmen, attacks on the 
“Second Reformation,” denunciations 
of the tithe system and Bible socie- 
ties—like an angel visiting a battle- 
field, or, when in his merry mood, 
like Columbine dancing across the 
stage in the wild turmoil of a panto- 
mime, now and then comes a sweet, 
affectionate, graceful letter to one of 
his fair correspondents, ministering 
consolation to an invalid in the gen- 
tlest and most soothing tones, enter- 
ing with interest into the most child- 
ish scruples of conscience, giving 
parental advice as to the hours of 
sleep, the quantity and kind of food 
that should be taken in Lent, and 
what the lady should do in order to 
ore or restore her health. The 

istory of some of these ladies is 
quite romantic. ‘“ Mariana” and her 
sister “Catherine” were converts from 
Protestantism—won by Dr. Doyle’s 
bearing and conversation. One of 
them, at their first meeting, vowed 
she would never admit another friend- 
ship. Her heart was filled with her 
new idol. When “Catherine” was 
dying of consumption, she wrote that 
she had just received a visit from 
“an angel”—Dr. Doyle. The two 
sisters had accepted an invitation 
from the Bishop to spend some time 
at his house on a visit. The first 
evening of his acquaintance with 
Catherine, he said to her sister, “I 
have lost my wager! Kate’s mind is 
too fine fora woman. What a com- 
pound of sanctity, of candour, wit, 
elegance, and modesty! You are 
right, child, to have owned her supe- 
riority over you, and over any woman 
I have ever known.” While the 
Bishop was assiduously attending to 
the comfort of this charming crea- 
ture, partly from the rather selfish 
motive of securing an interest in her 
prayers when she went to heaven, it 
is very saddening to read what she 
says about herself at the near ap- 
proach of death, seeming to imply 
that she had not received the comfort 
which springs from a right apprecia- 
tion of the redemption that is in 
Christ. Had she known what this 
text means, “ Being justified by faith, 
we have peace in God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” she would not 
have written thus in her dying hours: 
“T care not to be released from suf- 
fering, if it can satisfy the justice of 
God, even in a degree. 
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Dr. Doyle was true to the Church 
of which he was a prelate, for there 
was too much honesty in his nature 
to be otherwise. We cannot but 
think, however, that there was a 
spirit within the man that secretly 
warred with its dogmas. His seri- 
ous proposal for a union of the 
Churches of England and Rome was 
itself a proof that there was not in 
his mind much inveterate bigotry 
against the principles of Protestant- 
ism, though, as the champion of a 
Church and a party, he fought vigo- 
rously against the Establishment. 
How far his position, his office, and 
the feeling of professional honour and 
fidelity unconsciously influenced his 
spirit and his conduct it is impossible 
to say, but we have been struck in 
reading his life and writings with the 
fact that he so rarely alludes to the 

eculiarities of the Church of which 

e was the brightest ornament. He 
seldom or never, even in his most 
religious and confidential communica- 
tions, alludes to the intercession of 
the Saints, nor even to the Virgin. 
There is a book which some of our 
readers may have seen, “The Morning 
of Life, a Memoir of Miss A——n.” 
This Miss Anderson was one of two 
sisters of whom Dr. Doyle was guar- 
dian. Both of them became Pro- 
testants after discussing with their 
Right Rev. Guardian point after 
point of the differences between Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics. To 
his infinite credit, the fact of their 
renouncing his Church did not cause 
Dr. Doyle to break off his inter- 
course with them, his “apostate” 
wards ; but he refused to see them in 
his last illness, owing, it was said, 
to the determination of the priests 
around him to keep his state of mind 
a secret. It was rumoured that the 
gut champion of Catholicity had 

come a Protestant before his death. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has discussed this 
question with great ability, and has, 
we think, succeeded in proving that 
Dr. Doyle, as he had lived, died loyal 
to his Church, having devoutly re- 
ceived her sacraments, and submitted 
to her forms, just as a devout Jansen- 
ist would have done. Yet, in Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s beautiful and touching 
record of his last hours, we miss the 
real tone and spirit of Roman Ca- 
tholic devotion. 

The last letter he ever wrote was to 
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Mariana, the lady whom he had been 
the means of converting, and who 
became the superioress of a convent. 
There he says that having in a great 
degree attained all the objects for 
which God sent him into the world, 
he had no wish to remain longer in it ; 
and, as his mercy is over all his works, 
he adds, in reference to his sufferings, 
“ May we not hope that He is chas- 
tening my offences before He calls me 
to judgment—a judgment which no 
man canstand. These, Dear Mariana, 
aremy hopes. * * * I humbly 
hope he will take away my sins like a 
cloud, and perfect the gifts he has 
conferred upon me from the days of 
my youth. I feel no kind of attach- 
ment to any thing in this world, and 
the threatened separation from my 
friends gives me no pain. Strive to 
wean yourself by degrees from all your 
friends, living and dead. Pray for 
us and be content. May God bless 
you, my dear Mariana; and believe 
me your faithful and affectionate ser- 
vant in Christ.” 

There is nothing in this last letter, 
addressed to a nun, about the Virgin 
or the Saints, or praying for the re- 
pose of his soul, or purgatory. He 
trusts in the mercy of God that his 
sins will be removed asacloud. What 
he meant by trusting in God’s mercy 
is explained by a remark to his Vicar- 
General about this time. He was in 
the habit of opening and reading all 
his letters for him. There were six 
one morning, one from the Secretary 
of State about a new Bill; one from 
Sidney Smith asking the expression 
of his opinion on Church property, 
which would be treated as a boon by 
the British Dissenters as well as the 
Trish Roman Catholics. On these the 
Bishop remarked, “ Othello’s occupa- 
tion is gone.” Another letter was 
signed “ Maria,” and expressed won- 
der that so powerful an intellect as 
his could be oppressed by the tram- 
mels of Popery. “Ah,” he would say, 
“what a pity their knowledge is not 
commensurate with their zeal. If 
they possessed the true faith, what 
charity they would have! Dear, dear 
how glibly they quote from the sacre 
volume, covering their own naked- 
ness with shreds and patches. May 
the Holy Ghost inspire them to find 
the truth!” The Rev. Mr. Maher 
proceeded, “ She encloses a highflown 
description of the last moments of a 
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fair Methodist friend.” “Read it,” 
said the Bishop. The priest did so. 
The account dwelt particularly on the 
merits of Christ. “Poor creature!” 
said Dr. Doyle, with a writhe of pain, 
“In what else could she trust ?” 

In that pregnant question it ap- 
pears to us there is an ample confes- 
sion of Protestant faith. On a sub- 
sequent day the Bishop said, ‘ About 
my death or recovery I feel perfectly 
indifferent. I never knew any one 
who wished to live longer in order to 
do a great deal of good, that did not 
do a great deal of harm. All my 
hopes are in the mercies of God. Am 
I not as near them now, as though 
I were to remain forty years longer 
on earth?’ And on another day he 
said, “Christ showed mercy to the 
penitent thief, may I not hope for 
mercy too?” This is not like the re- 
ligious experience of a man that had 
been editing Alan Butler’s “ Lives of 
the Saints.” 

For days before his death his mind 
was full of the goodness of God, on 
which he expatiated with wonderful 
eloquence. When his end was very 
near, he said, “ Take this body of flesh 
and fling it on the floor.” In that 
position, lying on the bare floor, he 
received the last Sacrament. He 
made several attempts to raise and to 
join his hands in prayer, but the long 
bony arms fell from sheer debility. 

Seeing his servant in tears by his 
bedside, he asked, “John, why are 
you crying? My child, where is your 
faith? Will not the good God con- 
tinue to take careof you? The hairs 
of your head are numbered with him.” 
“ Humble and mortified to the last,” 
says another priest, “he could not 
endure the utterance of a word that 
reminded him of any good he had 
done. To God alone he gave all the 
merit, and on God alone were all his 
ideas fixed.” 

His last morning on earth was 
beautiful. “ He requested,” says his 
eloquent biographer, “to be carried 
from his bed and placed opposite an 
open window. 1e fresh air was 
laden with fragrance—the song of the 
blackbird mingled with the harsher 
notes of the corncrake—the Bishop’s 
eyes resting on the rich country 
smiling in the luxuriance of June. 
To the last his mind was as clear and 
collected as possible.” He gave some 
last directions, indulged in fervent 
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ejaculatory prayers, confessed to Dr. 

olan, his successor, and received the 
last rites of the Church. Thus de- 
parted the great Bishop, on the 15th 
of June, 1834, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age and the fifteenth of his 
episcopate: Nearly all the shops in 
Carlow were closed for several days; 
the cathedral, college, and convent 
bells tolled throughout the week ; 
the road from the town to his dwell- 
ing, Braganza, which his priests had 
purchased for him, was crowded with 
all classes coming to see the remains 
lying in state. On the day of the 
funeral, which was attended by a vast 
multitude, the people obtained per- 
mission to draw the hearse to the 
cathedral, where he was buried in 
front of the altar. The funeral was 
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conducted with great pomp, and 
about 20,000 persons attended to pay 
the last tribute of respect to the 
memory of a man of whom his coun- 
try might well be proud. The beau- 
tiful cathedral which he erected in 
Carlow was, he said, the only monu- 
ment he would leave behind him “in 
stone.” The genius of Hogan has 
impressed his features upon marble, 
and now, nearly thirty years after his 
death, Mr. Fitzpatrick has come for- 
ward to rescue nearly all that he 
wrote and did from perpetual obli- 
vion. We cannot give the able and 
learned author of these volumes 
greater praise than to say that he 
1as presented to the world a work 
every way worthy the memory of 
aS. aa 





THE REVOLUTION IN EAST AND WEST. 


Po itTIcaL prophecies, like those on 
the weather, are seldom entirely false 
or true. The Zadkiel who would 
commit himself to such a statement 
as that on May-day there would be 
an inch of snow on the ground, or 
that on Midsummer-night all the 
church-steeples would be blown down 
by a hurricane, would lay himself 
open to detection. Such a prediction 
might come true, and then Zadkiel 
might retire from business, and live 
on his reputation asa prophet for the 
rest of his life ; but the chances are 
so immensely against it that no pru- 
dent prophet would run such a risk. 
It woul be like trying to make a 
book on a single horse, and staking all 
on pure luck. Instead of this, the wea- 
ther prophet utters generally either 
nugatory or evasive prophecies. Nu- 
gatory in the sense that he prophesies 
what is almost certain to happen from 
the known course of the weather, or 
that there will be a gale of wind in 
March, or some hot weather in Au- 
gust—or evasive, in the sense that if 
so and so happens, then such and such 
things will follow—if an eclipse oc- 
curs (when it is known’ that none 
can happen), an earthquake is sure to 
follow. 

Political prophecies are generally 
of these two classes. The wise ones 
shake their heads at the Turkish 
Empire, and tell us that it is fast 


falling to pieces—a nugatory prophecy, 
for we know it already; or predict 
that if the French Emperor with- 
draws his force from Rome the tem- 
poral power of the Pope will come to 
an end—an evasive prophecy, as we 
want to know not when the effect 
will follow, but how soon the cause 
will come into operation. If the pro- 
phet would tell us the Emperor’s in- 
tentions, we should thank him for his 
second sight ; but we thank him for 
nothing when assuming these inten- 
tions as the condition of his prophecy 
—he looks into the place like a dwarf 
mounted on the shoulders of a giant— 
“nearer heaven by the altitude of a 
chopine,” and no more. 

But prophecy is one thing—prog- 
nostication another. While we shall 
pronounce nothing as to the situation 
of ailairs a fortnight from this day, 
we may bring our glass to a focus, so 
that whatever passes across the field 
of vision may be instantly detected 
and intelligently recorded. An event 
may start up unexpectedly, like the 
comet seen for the first time on the 
last day of June. The difference 
between the observer of the cause of 
events and the careless reader of the 
news of the day is the difference be- 
tween the astronomer and the won- 
der-struck bumpkin, both of whom 
saw the same meteor on Sunday even- 
ing, a fortnight ago. Both were taken 
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by surprise, but the comet was at 
once tracked out by the one, while 
the other was rubbing his eyes, and 
wondering what it was—whether it 
portended a hot season, or a death in 
the parish, and other irrelevant gos- 
sip quite beside its scientific study of 
the phenomenon itself. 

The French proverb then, about 
the surprises of history, “ Rien est 
moins vraisemblable que le vrai,” is 
too like an epigram to be strictly 
true. The event—the fait accompli 
—may come on us like a clap of 
thunder—it may overcome us like a 
summer-cloud, but this is because we 
have been such simpletons as not to 
discern the face of the sky. Surprise 
at great political convulsions always 
betrays great political blindness, and, 
as it is often the acutest politicians 
who are most surprised, we are com- 
pelled to add that this blindness is 
moral rather than intellectual. If we 
persistingly deny the existence of a 
great central fire underneath the 
earth’s crust, we should be taken by 
surprise at every occurrence of an 
earthquake ; and this is exactly the 
blindness we complain of. States- 
men do not discern the signs of the 
times, because, with all theiracuteness, 
they allow too little for those great 
forces which we call spiritual, and 
which lie slumbering in the depths of 
their hearts till a direction is given 
them, and then, like a wave of fire 
rushing through a fissure in the 
earth’s crust, they burst forth, and a 
political earthquake occurs. So it 
was that the French Revolution took 
the philosophers and savans of France 
as much by surprise as the court and 
king. They were not prepared for 
such an eruption as this—it had too 
much the appearance of that very 
fanaticism which they were bent on 
suppressing in France. This is why 
the Encyclopedists soon retired, as 
disgusted with the Revolution as the 
nobles and clergy ; they soon threw 
themselves into the arms of the Re- 
action, in some instances, and were 
found fraternizing with abbés how to 
bring back the polite age of France 
when bishops were philosophers, and 
the canaille knew their place. 

Events in America have filled many 
persons in this country with a mix- 
ture of disgust and surprise. It was 
disappointing that so insignificant a 
cause as a black man held to bondage 
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should upset the greatest experiment 
at political equality the world ever 
knew. 

Till this unfortunate slave question 
started up, North and South held 
together so well, there was a com- 
munity of interest and of race. One 
half of the Union was agricultural, 
and the other half commercial ; and by 
a system of strict protection it was 
hoped to make America a great bee- 
hive of industry, like China, contain- 
ing a population as great, and pro- 
ducing within its vast belt of territory 
every produce, from the temperate to 
the tropic zone. This was the dream 
of every American statesman, and it 
seemed that, for once, dreams were not 
to go by contraries. Every element 
was brought into the calculation but 
one—and that the moral and spiritual. 
The politicians of the Union could 
not see, or did not pretend to see, 
what the poet saw :— 


‘** There is a poor blind Sampson in the Jand, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds 
of steel, 
Who may in some mad revel raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of our common- 
weal, 
Till the vast temple of our liberties, 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish 
lies.” 


Sothe politicians set about establish- 
ing compromises, and drawing bound- 
ary lines which neither slavery nor 
emancipation was ever to pass. The 
project was as notably foolish as the 
scheme of building a dwarf wall round 
the little settlement of Free-town, 
Sierra Leone. The visionaries ex- 
pected, that as the malaria crept 
along the ground, so they could block- 
ade it out. The poison was in the 
air, and they thought they could fight 
it at their own level ; it rose above 
the boundary line, and began those 
encroachments on the North, which 
led to resistance on the part of the 
Abolitionists, and so the whole Union 
has been drawn into thestrife between 
slave and free labour. Politicians are 
still making desperate efforts to dis- 
oa the real ground of the quarrel 

etween North and South. Any ex- 
planation is acceptable except the true 
one. To the school of economists it 
is a war of rival tariffs, of Free Trade 
against Protection ; to the romantic 
and antiquarian it is the old fued of 
Puritans and Cavaliers, breaking out 
in New England two centuries after 
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its cessation in the old country—the 
chivalrous South, sprung from the Ca- 
valier party, hates the Yankees, who 
are the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. A third school pronounce 
the disruption to be a necessary pro- 
cess in the development of American 
greatness. As Europe is made up, not 
of one state but many, so they say it 
must happen in America—a Confeder- 
ation of Republics must spring up like 
the present European system. Thus 
the Senahasher party sets it down to 
be a free-trade quarrel ; the feudal or 
Young England party describe it as 
the rising of aristocracy against demo- 
cracy ; while the red-tape politician 
looks out for a rise of a new balance- 
of-power theory in America. We 
should be sorry to add a fourth to the 
three explanations of the civil war in 
America—least of all should we think 
of calling it a religious war. It is no 
more areligious war than the attempt 
of John Brown to raise the Negroes 
at Harper’s Ferry last year was the 
actof a Joshua or a Judas Maccabzeus. 
Still it is a war which could only have 
arisen on account of the horror of 
slavery which Christianity inspires. 
It is the fire kindled on the earth by 
a Divine hand, though we do not see 
it fall from heaven, and are not au- 
thorized to call it a judgment sent 
on slaveholders. 

But we look beyond this civil war 
to the purifying process which will 
ariseoutofit. Forthepresent, traders 
are filled with consternation at the 
loss of their great American market. 
The cotton trade, which sprung up in 
a few years, has been cut up by the 
roots inasmany months. The injury 
of all this is immediate; the good 
which it will lead to is still in the 
vista. But already one result is com- 
ing about. Fifty-eight places have 
started up, offering to grow cotton for 
us, in the room of the Southern States. 
Our supply of cotton was so admirably 
arranged to meet the demand—the 
market was so elastic, so well regu- 
lated, and above all, the staple was so 
fine, that it was said on both sides of 
the Atlantic that no competition could 
ever arise elsewhere ; that the South 
had the monopoly, and that we were 
in their power. This opinion, no 
doubt, affected our political relations 
with America. There isa Dutch pro- 
verb, that between the buyer and the 
seller there is always twenty per cent. 
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difference. The man who holds the 
purse can be always more indifferent 
than the man who has only the raw 
commodity. But in this case the pro- 
verb told the other way. The inso- 
lence was all on the part of the seller. 
He was practically a monopolist. We 
might take or leave it as we pleased; 
but we had better not offend him, or 
he would close the market against us, 
and so starve us into submission. The 
insolence of the United States to this 
country invariably sprung out of this 
persuasion of our dependence on them 
for the bread of our four million oper- 
atives. At last we are delivered 
from this fear ; and though it may be 
troublesome to look elsewhere, we 
shall be rewarded in the end if, instead 
of one source of supply, we open up 
a dozen or more in as many different 
parts of the world. 

The son of John Brown is now in 
Upper Canada, trying to cultivate 
cotton by free labour, and so to avenge 
his father’s memory better than if he 
commanded a corps at Harper’s Ferry. 
Cotton has been found to grow at 
very high elevations, and therefore he 
and other Abolitionists think that 
even Western Canada is not too far 
north to cultivate it with profit. 
Then Jamaica is beginning to lift its 
head up again. The Ireland of the 
Antilles has passed through its slough 
of despond; its rum and molasses 
lands, after going out of cultivation, 
like the rack-rented potato fields of 
our own island, are calling for a new 
crop; and cotton will be to the Ja- 
maica farmer what turnips are to the 
Irish. Natal and Queensland both 
promise us a bale of cotton for every 
man we send them. The West 
Africa Missionary Settlements are 
coming to market with their native 
produce, the triumphs of industry 
evoked by the heralds of the cross. 
But it is to India that we look for the 
chiefsupply. There all the conditions 
meet—soil, labour, and capital. All 
are there, if we will only use our ad- 
vantages, and set to work in earnest. 
We have not a moment to lose in this 
matter. By the last advices from 
America we read that the Southern 
planters have abandoned the cultiva- 
tion of cotton as unremunerative, 
and have sowed their fields with corn. 
Thus, like the generals who burned 
their ships, the South have cut off all 
retreat from their present position. 
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For better or worse, it is now com- 
mitted to secession—a secession from 
a political union with the North, and 
from a commercial union with us. It 
is a desperate measure on their part, 
and betraysa weaknessalmost amount- 
ing to madness. But at all events, it 
has delivered us from complicity with 
the great evil of slavery. So long as 
our supply of cotton came from the 
South, we fear that the national con- 
science would never have been roused 
to the evil of even a tacit consent to 
slavery. Nowitisdifferent. Wecan 
look the evil in the face, and see how 
great our escape has been. 

As for America, in the end it will 
be a greater deliverance even to her 
than tous. What is the loss of a few 
factories or ports, or some millions of 
dollars added to their national debt? 
A young country will recover these 
burdens in a very few years, if she 
can only shake off the incubus of 
slavery. “Rex eris si recte facis,” 
the schoolboy adage in Rome, is true 
all the world over. Moral causes 
enrich and impoverish rather than 
material. Let America rid itself of 
this plague-spot on the national con- 
science, and very soon she will more 
than make up all her present losses. 
She will by-and-by look back to the 
year 1861 as a season of trial, but 
also of purification. A general stam- 
pedo of slaves has begun, which will 
not end until the South is left with 
nothing to fight for. It will be like 
two men fighting for a glass of brandy 
to which aspark has been applied; 
before the combat is ended the flame 
will have licked up the spirits, and 
so the cause of the quarrel will eva- 
porate in thin air. It is often so in 
other disputes. By the time the war 
is over, the two parties have either 
changed sides or forgotten the origi- 
nal casus belli in others. In the case 
of this civil war of North and South 
this has been already illustrated. 
Treason to the Union is now the 
quarrel of North against South ; it 
was not so six months ago, and what 
it — be six months hence it is im- 

ible to say. 
re the death of the Sultan, Abdul 
Medjid, the sick man of Turkey has 
been given another chance of recovery. 
Like a spendthrift, the late Sultan 
was running his life against that of 
the empire. If Turkey had not died 
under Russian bayonets, it would have 
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died of financial disorder. Kind death 
struck down the Sultan first, with 
dysentery, and so perhaps has saved 
the empire from a like wasting away. 
The extravagance of the late Sultan 
was unbounded. Multiplying wives 
and palaces on the Bosphorus, and 
little tribute coming in from oppres- 
sive Pachas, the career of Turkey 
would have been short, indeed. The 
Jew, Mires, was prowling about the 
Sublime Porte, as his compatriots do 
around a barrack-square where a fast 
regiment is quartered, and do little 
bills, and accommodate young men 
with advances to pay their mess ac- 
counts, together with jewellery and 
cigars. All of a sudden the extor- 
tioner has been seized; thrown into 
prison, his frauds exposed, and Tur- 
_ given a breathing time to recover 
herself out of the extortioner’s lureh 
before it is too late. Abdul Aziz 
has courageously applied the pruning 
knife to the tree of Imperial luxury. 
The civil list has been cut down by 
more than one-half; the eight hun- 
dred ladies of the Harem have been 
liberated and allowed to marry. Even 
the horses have been sent to the 
artillery, and no pains spared to give 
instant proof that the Sultan is a 
worthy son of Mahmoud, and in earn- 
est in his intentions of righting the 
balance between receipts and expen- 
diture. Fears were felt by some that 
the Sultan would not stop short at 
this, but would carry his reforms so 
far, as to call out the old spirit of 
Moslem fanaticism. But this has 
turned out to bea false alarm. Abdul 
Aziz, in discarding Frank vices, which 
vas all that his brother had learned 
from his adoption of Frank manners, 
appears to understand his age. He 
knows better than to evoke a spirit 
he could not again lay, and which 
would sweep him and his race to 
destruction, even more swiftly than 
the extravagance of Abdul Medjid. 
He appears also to know who are his 
real friends. To the remonstrance of 
M. Lavolette about the dismissal of 
Riza Pacha, the Sultan quietly re- 
plied, that this was not an affair for 
the interference of diplomacy; and 
on the other hand, he paid marked 
attention to Sir Henry Bulwer. If it 
is in the power of any one man to 
revive the fortunes of Turkey, the 
new Sultan has now an opportunity 
such as may never return again. It 
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e Emperor, to galvanize dead 
‘aganism; or it may be an attempt, 
like that of the Czar Peter, to carry 
civilization by a coup d état, among 
a people sunk in sloth and fatalism. 
Time only can tell the issue of these 
reforms; but as far as British policy 
is concerned, we ought to rejoice that 
the Turkish power is likely to hold 
together at least for another genera- 
tion or two. The longer we can keep 
France and Russia off their prey, the 
more the nationalities will grow and 
strengthen, so that when the time 
comes for the Turk to retire from 
Constantinople, there will be Chris- 
tian communities—Latin and Greek— 
which will have outgrown the patron- 
age of France and Russia now so offi- 
ciously thrust on them, and able to 
hold their own as independent states, 
as Moldavia and Wallachia already 
appear to do. 
he illness and present recovery of 
the Pope are ominous in more senses 
than one. The institution is sick as 
well as theman. The life of the man 
is threatened by disease, but he may 
recover ; or if he dies, the cardinals 
may elect a successor. The life of 
the Papacy, as a political institution, 
is also threatened ; but it may discard 
the temporal and fall back upon the 
spiritual. But what if the spiritual 
power is attacked? From this there 
is no retreat. Here the Papacy must 
fight like old Priam, not on the walls, 
but in the heart of Troy, and in the 
dead of the night. The assault has 
been pushed on another stage of late. 
There are ominous signs that the 
controversy will not stop with the re- 
signation of royalty. The priesthood 
must also follow. There isa body of 
earnest Italians and Frenchmen, who 
are far from Protestants, and yet who 
see that the downfall of the whole 
eclogue of hierarchy is the only con- 
dition for the safe enjoyment of poli- 
tical liberty. The history of the Eng- 
lish Reformation and Revolution reads 
us this lesson more than any other. 
The broad-sheet which was circulated 
in the streets of Paris two months 
ago, brought forward the same truth. 
Ne touchez pas an Pape, a Gallican 
writer says, who is neither Ultramon- 
tane nor Protestant. But the wa 
media of Bossuet and Fenelon is im- 
possible any longer. 
It is evidently the beginning of the 
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endinItaly. The separation between 
the temporal and the spiritual power 
in Italy, which the ass and his 
Camarilla will never consent to, is 
being quietly effected. On the last 
day of May the procession of the 
Corpus Christi marched through the 
streets of Florence, deprived of all 
the paraphernalia with which the 
civil power has hitherto given splen- 
dour and dignity to this consumma- 
tion of all dogmas. Two days after 
the national festival of the Statuto, 
which is celebrated now annually on 
the 2nd June, passed off without any 
ecclesiastical ceremonial whatever. 
It was retaliation carried out to the 
letter. The Church would not grace 
the State festival, so the State would 
not acknowledge the Church festival ; 
the priesthood will find they are play- 
ing a losing game in thus retaliating 
on the Government for the slights 
passed upon them, for the combatants 
are not evenly matched. It is certain 
that the priesthood cannot do without 
the people. The people can live bet- 
ter without the priests’ wares than 
the priests without the people’s. It 
is a case of embargo, like the Berlin 
decrees of the First Napoleon, when 
the ports of Europe were closed to 
England, and England retaliated by 
closing her ports to the Continent. 
The loss fell not on us, but on Europe. 
England held the key of the position 
in her Colonial produce, which the 
Continent could not supply itself with 
from any other quarter so long as we 
held command of the sea. Sugar, 
coffee, and calico were articles of 
prime necessity, while German toys 
and French silk were articles of luxury 
which we should have been glad to 
take in exchange, but which were only 
of secondary importance. Napoleon 
abandoned, at last, the blockade, 
which did little or no damage except 
to his own subjects. So the Pope 
will find out that his obstinacy is only 
injuring his own cause ; or, if light will 
not break on the Vatican from within, 
the parish priests of Italy will take 
the matter in their own hands, and 
compel the Vatican to take off a 
blockade which is only starving them, 
and not the State, into submission. 
Thus the schism which began be- 
tween the Church and the State is 
beginning to cause a breach between 
the hierarchy and the inferior orders 
of the clergy. The prelature or order 
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of dignified clergy born or bred to the 
—— may resist the popular will, 

ut the bulk of the clergy, regulars as 
well as seculars, are taken from the 
people, and will not long hold out 
against the voice of the people. 
Either, then, the Vatican must sub- 
mit, or the tide of national feeling 
will sweep with it all but the highest 
and most denationalized ecclesiastics. 
It was so iz our own Reformation 
three centuries ago. The Gospellers 
were always unpopular with the bulk 
of the clergy, and even Henry VIIL., 
absolute as he was, did not dare to 
declare the independence of the Eng- 
lish Church without cautiously win- 
ning over the secular clergy, while he 
spoiled the regulars. Sulkily the 
parish priests went with the Refor- 
mation ; they bowed their necks to 
the declared will of the nation, but 
they were ready, all through Henry’s 
life-time, to lead a reaction, as the 
Northern and Western risings clearly 
proved. What drove them heartily 
and with a will to embrace the new 
doctrines was the madness of Pius V. 
The excommunication of Elizabeth 
snapped the last cord which tied them 
to their allegiance to Rome ; and from 
1568 the Reformation was a fait ac- 
compli in England. Another Pius 
appears to be resolved on the same 
desperate course in Italy. History is 
not, it is true, like a Devonshire lane, 
in which the cart wheels must follow 
one another in the same ruts ; and so 
the course of events in Italy cannot 
be tracked out by recalling the course 
which events took in England. But 
we may be sure at least of this, that 
human nature is the same there as 
here, and that secular interests are 
as dear to the clerical order in Italy 
asin England. Strikes only last as 
long as there are union men in em- 
ployment to support the men on 
strike ; and so it is, when the clerical 
order quarrel with the community 
out of which they are taken, their 
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final submission may be calculated 
upon to a certainty, though there will 
be pontifical Potters to encourage re- 
sistance to the last, and insist on 
starvation rather than submission. 
The great law of society, that the 
community is stronger than any order 
of men in it, and that class interests 
must give way to general, asserts it- 
self in the end; and so, with their 
pretensions lowered and the prestige 
for infallibility gone for ever, the 
clergy will submit at last to the new 
order of things, and fall in with the 
ranks of progress with more or less 
good grace. 

As to the hopes of the party of 
doctrinal reformers, we cannot speak 
as confidently at present as some do. 
It is a sign of weakness to reason by 
your wishes, and to conclude that 
events lead that way, because your 
expectations point thither. Italy is 
not yet ripe for Protestantism, as 
England, under Elizabeth, was not 
ripe for Puritanism. But Italy is as 
tired as England was of the meddling 
of Ultramontane ecclesiastics with 
her spiritual and temporal independ- 
ence. The majority of thinking Ita- 


lians call for no more, and will be sa- 
tisfied with no less, than the Court 


party under Elizabeth. The march 
of events may seem slow to us, but 
the motto, Deus putiens quia eternus, 
should reconcile us to wait when we 
do not see the hands move over the 
dial of Time. Rome was not built in 
a day, and therefore she will not be 
overturned in a day. Enough for us, 
if, for the first time in Italian history, 
secular processions march through 
the streets ungraced by ecclesiastics, 
and a national festival can pass off 
without benefit of clergy. It is the 
beginning of the end, the first overt 
act of separation, bringing before the 
people’s eyes the proof of independ- 
ence of Rome, without which no 
constitutional government can long 
exist. 





